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Sites of Servitude: Comparative Slavery, Difference, and Belonging in Tunis, 1736-1891 
Abstract 
This dissertation traces a shift in attitudes about enslaveability in Tunis, from one where 

European Christians could be enslaved, to one in which Blackness became the principal category 
justifying servitude. To do so, I compare the socioeconomic trajectories of two groups of 
enslaved people and their descendants in Tunis. The first group, Tabarqin, were individuals 
presumed to have come to the Tunisian island and trading post, Tabargah, from the northern 
Mediterranean. The second group, Shuwashin (sing: Shishan) were dark-skinned individuals 
from the southern regions of Ottoman Tunis, with presumed geographic origins in western and 
central Africa. In 1741, the Tabarqin were enslaved by the Tunisian government and transported 
to the capital of Tunis. A little over fifty years later, descendants of Tabarqin who had been 
claimed as subjects of Christian kingdoms were captured, enslaved, and conveyed to Tunis. Yet 
within a relatively quick period of five years, virtually all captives were freed. Why was the 
enslavement of the Tabarqin no longer considered tolerable? I contend that this shift occurred 
because of a convergence of racial ideologies among African and European elites. By the mid- 
19" century, the Tabargin had shed the social and material traces of their former servitude 
through access to European and Tunisian social and legal protection. Meanwhile, the term 
Shiishan shifted from a family name to a primary marker of Blackness and servitude. This 
change contributed to rendering such individuals as forever foreigners to the region. Ultimately, I 
show that ideologies of racialization informed social hierarchies, socioeconomic opportunity, and 
state formation in the northern regions of the African continent decades prior to formal French 


colonial occupation in 1881. 
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Introduction 

At the turn of the 20" century, in a bulletin published by Italian missionaries 
proselytizing in Italian-occupied eastern Africa, Monsignor Lazzareschi described the primary 
goal of his mission: the suppression of slavery across the African continent. “It is wonderful 
[bello], it is consoling to see that civilized nations turn their eyes and work to Africa, not to 
conquer that vast region with arms, but to bring civilization there, to abolish slavery there.”! He 
understood slavery to be contrary not only to its liberal binary, freedom, but also as an institution 
that was out of time and out of place in a “new century of claiming one’s rights [rivendicazioni] 
and liberty.” Curiously however, as Lazzareschi’s essay concluded with the benefits to be reaped 
by the “incipient civilization” of African subjects, a subsequent essay writer, Father Celestino, 
directed the reader’s attention back to the past: the redemption of enslaved people in Algiers, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Constantinople (Istanbul), northern African Ottoman provinces and the 
capital of the Ottoman empire. 

“As soon as we turn our gaze back only one hundred and fifty years prior, history unfolds 
before us with the exploits of illustrious ancestors; the miserable state of poor Christian slaves, 
and the impulse of generosity, the bravery to liberate the latter.”* Celestino described how 18%- 


century missionaries would work with European kingdoms to redeem, or purchase the freedom, 


' “F bello, é consolante il vedere che le civili nazioni rivolgono gli occhi e l’opera all’ Africa, non per guadagnare 
colle armi quella sterminata regione, ma per portarvi la civilta per abolirvi la schiavitu,” in « La Schiavitu, » Mgr. 
Lazzareschi, Il Benadir, Bollezzino delle Missioni nella Somalia Italiana, Roma, Gennaio-Marzo 1907, no.1, 5, 
Ministero Africa Italiana vol 1, 1857-1939, Somalia Amministrazione Civile 1901-1913, Posizione 75/6, Archivio di 
Stato Diplomatico, Rome, Italy. 


? “Appena lo sguardo risale a soli cencinquant’anni [sic] addietro, la storia ci svolge innanzi le gesta degli avi 
illustri; lo stato miserando de’ poveri schiavi cristiani, e lo slancio di generosita, |’eroismo per la liberazione dei 
medesimi,” in “Casa Savoia e la Redenzione degli Schiavi,” P. Celestino, Il Benadir, Bollezzino delle Missioni nella 
Somalia Italiana, Roma, Gennaio-Marzo 1907, no.1, 12, Ministero Africa Italiana vol 1, 1857-1939, Somalia 
Amministrazione Civile 1901-1913, Posizione 75/6, Archivio di Stato Diplomatico, Rome, Italy. 


of Europeans captured by corsairs, or privateers, who had been forcibly conveyed to northern 
Africa. Following redemptions, the freed captives would be paraded in western European cities 
like Torino, in present-day northwestern Italy. These ceremonies were meant to celebrate the 
return of the enslaved, “emaciated by deprivation and hardship, carrying with him the trophies of 
slavery: shackles and chains.” Celestino also reprinted a letter written by a Trinitarian 
missionary in 1761. The letter painted “poor” Christian slaves as vectors of suffering at the hands 
of non-Christian “infidels,” that is to say, Ottoman officials and subjects: “the poor slaves, who 
because of hatred of the Christian Name suffer continuous threats, anguish, and martyrdom.’ 
The enslavement of Christians in the Ottoman Maghrib (Ottoman provinces of northern Africa) 
in the 18 century may have seemed like a non sequitur, but for Celestino, it was a primary 
reason why he had come to the African continent a century and a half later: 


The sympathies and noble feelings of encouragement for the humanitarian work of the 
Missionaries in Benadir [Italian-occupied southeastern Somalia], expressed by his 
Majesty Vittorio Emanuele III to the new Apostolic Prefect a few days before he set sail 
with his other companions for that vast Italian colony, while they open up a horizon 
heralding the happiest hopes, they recall a vision of past things, a grandiose picture 
irradiated with a glorious halo, the epic of charity: the redemption of Slaves operated by 
the House of Savoy through the Trinitarians.° 


3 “ssi arrivano: gli schiavi! Dal viso pallido, emaciato dalle privazioni e gli stenti, recanti seco i trofei della 
schiavitu: ceppi e catene,” in “Casa Savoia e la Redenzione degli Schiavi,” P. Celestino, Il Benadir, Bollezzino delle 
Missioni nella Somalia Italiana, Roma, Gennaio-Marzo 1907, no.1, 13, Ministero Africa Italiana vol 1, 1857-1939, 
Somalia Amministrazione Civile 1901-1913, Posizione 75/6, Archivio di Stato Diplomatico, Rome, Italy. 


4 “1a Religione Trinitaria impegnata al riscatto dei poveri Schiavi, che in odio del Nome Cristiano soffrono 
continove minaccie, travagli, e martiri; dopo d’averne, a seconda del suo Istituto, disciolti questi dalle barbare catene 
di quegli infedeli, li conduce tutta giubilante alla presenza di V.A.R. [Maria Antonia Ferdinanda, Duchess of 
Savoy],” in “Casa Savoia e la Redenzione degli Schiavi,” P. Celestino, Il Benadir, Bollezzino delle Missioni nella 
Somalia Italiana, Roma, Gennaio-Marzo 1907, no.1, 14, Ministero Africa Italiana vol 1, 1857-1939, Somalia 
Amministrazione Civile 1901-1913, Posizione 75/6, Archivio di Stato Diplomatico, Rome, Italy. 


5 “Le simpatie e gli alti sensi d’incoraggiamento, per l’opera umanitaria dei Missionari nel Benadir, espressi da Sua 
Maesta Vittorio Emanuele III al nuovo Prefetto Apostolico pochi giorni prima che questi salpasse cogli altri 
compagni per quella vasta colonia italia; mentre schiudono un orizzonte foriero delle piu liete speranze, richiamano 
alla mente una visione di cose passate, un grandioso quadro irradiato di aureola gloriosa, l’epopea della carita: le 
redenzioni di Schiavi operate dalla Casa Savoia per mezzo dei Trinitari,” in “Casa Savoia e la Redenzione degli 
Schiavi,” P. Celestino, Il Benadir, Bollezzino delle Missioni nella Somalia Italiana, Roma, Gennaio-Marzo 1907, 


For Celestino, a sentiment of charity allegedly connected the work of European missionaries past 
and present across the African continent. The conditions of Christian captives, relegated to the 
18 century, and the enslavement of “Blacks” (neri, negri), apparently a phenomenon only in the 
early 20" century, were considered intertwined due to a common, and conveniently nebulous, 
scapegoat: the cruel Arab, the despotic Turk, and the barbarous Muslim. In European discourses, 
these conditions operated in different temporal frames: Christian — or white — slavery was a 
thing of the past, and African — or Black — slavery a concern of the present. 

Not all European contemporaries agreed with Celestino on the question of slavery on the 
African continent. Some Italian colonial officials accused the missionaries of using the 
suppression of African slavery as a pretext to extort money from donors. Officials denied the 
continued presence of slavery in territories they occupied, accusing instead their German and 
British competitors of being complicit in the “traffic,” and alleging that Italian missionaries were 
more loyal to religious orders than to the newly formed Italian state. Yet all parties agreed that 
Christian slavery was the stuff of history: “we are no longer at the time when [missionaries] went 
to redeem, with sequins, the whining Christian slaves in the galleys [prison ships] of the Bey of 
Tunis or the Dey of Algiers,” wrote an Italian official in response to the missionary bulletin.° 

The time of slavery clearly mattered to European observers on the African continent. 
Earlier redemptions of Christian captives teleologically paved the way for the subsequent 


suppression of African slavery to writers like Celestino. Abolishing slavery was a marker of 


no.1, 12, Ministero Africa Italiana vol 1, 1857-1939, Somalia Amministrazione Civile 1901-1913, Posizione 75/6, 
Archivio di Stato Diplomatico, Rome, Italy. 


6 “1 ’Ordine puo avere gloriose tradizioni sotto questo rispetto; ma non siamo piu ai tempi in cui si andava a 
riscattar, a suon di zecchini, gli schiavi cristiani gementi nelle galere del Bey di Tunisi 0 del Dey di Algeri,” Office 
of the Government of Italian Somalia, Southern, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs (Colonial Office), 8 October 
1907, Ministero Africa Italiana vol 1, 1857-1939, Somalia Amministrazione Civile 1901-1913, Posizione 75/6, 
Archivio di Stato Diplomatico, Rome, Italy. 


civilizations who prized liberty, while the continued practice of slavery was considered a 
trademark of barbaric, or semi-barbaric nations, where European observers had slotted the 
Ottoman Empire by the late 19 and early 20" centuries.’ Yet the presumption that “Christian” 
slavery and “African” slavery® were distinct phenomena in terms of time, place, religion, 
geographic origins, legal status, and skin color belied numerous realities. 

Slavery in the late Ottoman empire had operated as simultaneously a multiracial and a 
multi-classed system. Individuals captured on the high seas, or in the Caucasus regions, as well 
as those violently transported across the Saharan desert, all ended up in the Ottoman capital and 
its provinces wielding varying degrees of precarity and privilege over time. Eunuchs of eastern 
African geographic origins served as elite powerbrokers in Istanbul, Mecca, and Medina, while 
individuals from the northern Mediterranean or Caucasus regions labored at both middling and 


high-level positions in the Ottoman military and provincial administrations.’ 


7 Mostafa Minawi, The Ottoman Scramble for Africa: Empire and Diplomacy in the Sahara and the Hijaz (Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 2016). 


8 “Christian” and “African” are put in scare-quotes to underline that these are European historical actors’ terms 
rather than scholarly terms of analysis. For ease of reading I have removed scare quotes around these terms in the 
rest of the dissertation. 


° Jane Hathaway, The Chief Eunuch of the Ottoman Harem: From African Slave to Power-Broker (Cambridge, 
United Kingdom ; New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 2018), M’hamed Oualdi, Esclaves et maitres: les 
Mamelouks des beys de Tunis du XVIIe siécle aux années 1880, Bibliothéque historique des pays d’islam 3 (Paris: 
Publications de la Sorbonne, 2011). 
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Figure 0.1: Sites of Servitude in Ottoman Tunis, Mid-18" Century!” 

The Trans-Saharan trade in people in particular fueled the lucrative market for enslaved 
people in the Ottoman Empire in the early to mid-1800s, with at least 10,000 people being 
trafficked into Ottoman Egypt, the single largest Ottoman importer of enslaved people from the 
continent, between 1830-1839. Yet by the late 19" century, human trafficking!! across the 
Ottoman Empire had markedly declined: between 1878 and 1900, only 500 people were recorded 
as forcibly conveyed into Egypt from Saharan networks.!? Ottoman officials, like other global 
empires, had reoriented socioeconomic systems toward waged labor regimes. If this was the case 
on the ground, however, why did European observers continue to fixate on so-called African 
slavery? How did this neat binarization of African slavery and Christian slavery emerge over the 


18" and 19" centuries and how did these categories transform with increasing European colonial 


10 All maps in this dissertation were made using Google Maps. 


'l T use the term human trafficking to denote both legal and illegal trades in people throughout this dissertation. If 
illegal, I explicitly mention illegal trafficking or contraband trafficking. 


2 Ralph A. Austen, “The Mediterranean Islamic Slave Trade out of Africa: A Tentative Census,” Slavery & 
Abolition 13, no. 1 (1992): Table 1, “Egypt: Totals, 1400-1900,” 219. 


encroachment on the continent? In turn, how did Arabic-speaking Ottoman and African elites 
conceptualize ideologies of enslavement, and how did these ideas change over time? Finally, and 
most importantly, how did enslaved individuals respond to these ideologies? 

A social, cultural, and conceptual history, “Sites of Servitude” examines these questions 
from the vantage of the northern African Ottoman province of Tunis, or the regions known today 
as Tunisia. I trace a shift in attitudes about enslaveability, from one where European Christians 
could be enslaved, to one in which Blackness became the principal category justifying servitude. 
To do so, I compare the socioeconomic trajectories of two groups of enslaved people and their 
descendants in Tunis. The first group, Tabarqin, were individuals presumed to have come to the 
Tunisian island and trading post, Tabarqah, from the northern Mediterranean. The second group, 
Shuwashin (sing: Shtishan) were dark-skinned individuals from the southern regions of Ottoman 
Tunis of free and enslaved descent. In 1741, the Tabarqin were enslaved by the Tunisian 
government and transported to the capital of Tunis.!> A little over fifty years later, descendants 
of Tabarqin who had been claimed as subjects of Christian kingdoms were captured, enslaved, 
and conveyed to Tunis. Yet within a relatively quick period of five years, virtually all captives 
were freed. Why was the enslavement of the Tabarqin no longer considered tolerable? I contend 
that this shift occurred because of a convergence of racial ideologies among African and 
European elites. By the mid-19" century, the Tabarqin had shed the social and material traces of 
their former servitude through access to European and Tunisian social and legal protection. 
Meanwhile, the term Shihan shifted from a family name to a primary marker of Blackness and 


servitude. This change contributed to rendering such individuals as forever foreigners to the 


region. Ultimately, I show that ideologies of racialization informed social hierarchies and 
socioeconomic opportunity in Tunis decades prior to formal French colonial occupation in 1881. 
Trades in People in Tunis: A Historical Sketch 

Scholars have tended to emphasize the province of Tunis’s connections to the European 
and Ottoman Mediterranean worlds with a focus on the northern coastal capital, also called 
Tunis. However, situating the province in the Maghrib, the Ottoman Empire, and the broader 
African continent is crucial for understanding its position as a hub for both trans-Saharan and 
Mediterranean commerce over the 18" and 19" centuries. Even prior to the Ottoman Empire’s 
conquest of the Maghrib in the 16" century, Tunis had been a site of transregional encounter. 
Muslim scholars, pilgrims, and merchants hailing from western and central Sudan as well as the 
Arabian Peninsula convened in the holy city of Qayrawan and other Tunisian towns home to 
wide-stretching Sufi orders like the Rahmaniyyah.'* Trades in foodstuffs and commodities, 
especially Tunis’s export of wheat and the shashiyyah (the fez), connected the province to both 
the Mediterranean as well as western and central Sudan.'> Exports of olive oil, coral, and wheat 
tied Tunisian port cities like Sfax to Marseille, Genoa, and Smyrna (izmir) around the 
Mediterranean.'© Meanwhile, imports of gold, animal skins, and ostrich feathers formed bonds 
between merchants and rulers in Tunis and the Kanem-Borno empire (7"-mid-19" centuries, 


'4 Amy Aisen Kallander, Women, Gender, and the Palace Households in Ottoman Tunisia, 1st ed. (Austin, Tex.: 
University of Texas Press, 2013), 6. 


'S On fez manufacturing and trade networks between Tunis and Ottoman Anatolia and the Levant, see Youssef Ben 
Ismail, “A History of the Ottoman Fez Before Mahmud II (CA. 1600-1800),” Mugarnas 38, no. 1 (2021): 155-83. 
On the fez in western and central Sudan, see Ismael Musah Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia 
(Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2013), 18. On the fez in Sokoto Caliphate and Kanem-Borno empire in the 
19" century, see the colonial travelogue of German explorer Heinrich Barth: Heinrich Barth, Travels and 
Discoveries in North and Central Africa: Being a Journal of an Expedition Undertaken under the Auspices of 
AB.M.’s Government in the Years 1849-1855 (New York: D. Appleton, 1857), 84, 103, 107. 


'6 Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, A History of the Maghrib (Cambridge [Eng.: University Press, 1971), Sadok Boubaker, 
Dune Méditerranée a l’autre: espaces maritimes et échanges commerciaux : recueil d’articles, Premiére édition. 
(Tunis: Latrach éditions : Faculté des Sciences Humaines et Sociales de Tunis, 2019). 


comprised of present-day Nigeria, Niger, Chad, and Libya) in central Sudan and the broader 
Sahel region.'7 

In pre-Ottoman northern Africa, slavery in medieval and early-modern Ifriqiyyah (the 
present-day coasts of Algeria, Tunisia, and western Libya) modeled that of neighboring 
kingdoms, such as the region known today as Morocco, as well as western and central African 
empires to Tunis’s south like the Songhay Empire (11" to 16" centuries, centered in Gao in 
present-day Mali).!® This could especially be seen in the use of enslaved individuals, forcibly 
transported from western and central Sudan, who comprised Tunisian rulers’ military corps and 
royal households, including eunuchs, palace guards, and soldiers. Similarly, other early modern 
empires on the continent, like the Kanem-Borno dynasty, also relied upon enslaved soldiers from 
western and central Sudan, typically individuals with few or no familial networks from the 
empire’s hinterlands, to suppress coups and maintain power.!” 

When Hafsid Ifrigiyyah (1229-1574) eventually fell to expansionary Ottoman forces, 
Ottoman officials built upon these existing systems of enslavement while introducing new 
empire-wide structures, the devshirme, to forcibly recruit enslaved labor along Saharan and 
Mediterranean commercial networks. Ottoman sultans primarily relied on subjects considered 
non-Muslim to people the military, domestic, and bureaucratic spheres of the empire, from its 


center in Istanbul to its provinces in the present-day Maghrib, eastern Europe, the eastern 


'7 Ismael M. Montana, “The Forgotten Sudanic Palace Guards of Ali Bey I,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East 38, no. 2 (2018): 296-309. 


'8 Michael A. Gomez, African Dominion: A New History of Empire in Early and Medieval West Africa, [Enhanced 
Credo edition] (Princeton: University Press, 2018), 21. 


'? Toby Green, A Fistful of Shells: West Africa from the Rise of the Slave Trade to the Age of Revolution (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2019), 165-168. 


Mediterranean, and the Arabian Peninsula.*° While the recruitment process was coerced and the 
sultan held absolute authority over the enslaved, many captives ultimately ascended to elite 
levels of power and privilege, either as governors of Ottoman provinces like Tunis, or as military 
commanders, governmental powerbrokers, and administrative functionaries. 

Tunis’s incorporation as an Ottoman province in 1574, alongside its coastal Maghribi 
neighbors — Algiers to the mountainous west, and Tripoli to the desert east, further reinforced 
its role as a space of cultural, intellectual, and commercial convergence between the Sahara and 
the Mediterranean. Alongside devshirme, Ottoman ships, like their corollaries in Mediterranean 
Christian kingdoms, engaged in the capture of sailors and civilians on the high seas, a 
privateering practice known as corsairing, corso, or guerre de course among historical actors of 
the period. This maritime activity stretched back to the Crusades period, and was primarily a 
means to supplement the economies of Mediterranean provinces, empires, and city-states.”! 
Captives held by Christian or Muslim states would typically be ransomed for a price, paid by 
representatives of the kingdom of which they were a recognized subject, or they would be 
redeemed, their ransom paid by religious orders like the Trinitarians. In some cases, especially 
for those hailed as “Muslim,” captives would be resold at slave markets in European port cities, 
and forced to live and labor in marginal positions for the rest of their lives, whether on galleys — 
Mediterranean ships that relied on captive labor — or on the European mainland as dockworkers 


and petty vendors.” Other captives, as in the case of the Tabarqin in mid-18" century Tunis, 


20 M. Siikrii Hanioglu, A Brief History of the Late Ottoman Empire (Princeton: University Press, 2008), 14. 


21 Sadok Boubaker, D’une Méditerranée a l'autre: espaces maritimes et échanges commerciaux : recueil d’articles, 
Premiere édition. (Tunis: Latrach éditions : Faculté des Sciences Humaines et Sociales de Tunis, 2019), 117-128. 


2 Farlier historiography, especially in European languages, typically equated Mediterranean slavery with Christian 
slavery. Corsairing practices were portrayed as acts committed by “Barbary pirates” on Christian ships. See for 
example Salvatore Bono, J corsari barbareschi, Saggi (ERI) 39 (Torino: ERI-Edizion RAI Radiotelevisione 


were not recognized subjects of any European kingdom despite identifying as Christians, and 
struggled to access ransom or redemption. 

As Sadok Boubaker has noted, the language deployed by historical actors to describe 
corsairing was typically one of “war,” but the objectives were in reality more contingent: 
sometimes, it was a practice that made up for a bad harvest year, at other times, it was a 
diplomatic performance between states competing for prestige. In 16" and 17"-century Ottoman 
Tunis, Ottoman officials established a corps of janissaries (typically enslaved soldiers, though 
free subjects began to comprise the corps by the 17" century) to mobilize corsairing ships, 
building upon preexisting operations of prosperous Tunisian merchant families. Corsairing in 
Ottoman Tunis peaked in the mid-17" century and subsequently receded in prominence as wheat 
exports, more profitable than corsairing, boomed in the province.” Meanwhile, governance in 
Tunis was transforming from shared governance between military officials nominated by 
Istanbul and local descendants of previous governors, to a local family dynasty with Ottoman 


roots. 


Italiana, 1964). Bono later focused on Muslim captives in Christian lands in Salvatore Bono, Schiavi musulmani 
nell Italia moderna: galeotti, vu’ cumpra’, domestici, Pubblicazioni (Universita di Perugia. Dipartimento di 
scienze storiche) 8 (Napoli: Edizioni scientifiche italiane, 1999). For more revisionist historiography and especially 
on Muslim captives, see Daniel Panzac, Les corsaires barbaresques: la fin d'une épopée, 1800-1820, Méditerranée 
(Paris: CNRS, 1999), Molly Greene, A Shared World: Christians and Muslims in the Early Modern 
Mediterranean, Jews, Christians, and Muslims from the Ancient to the Modern World 7 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 2002), Ariel Salzmann, “Migrants in Chains: On the Enslavement of Muslims in Renaissance and 
Enlightenment Europe,” Religions (Basel, Switzerland ) 4, no. 3 (2013): 391-411, Andrea Zappia, Mercanti di 
uomini: reti e intermediari per la liberazione dei captivi nel Mediterraneo, Biblioteca del laboratorio di storia 
marittima e navale ; IV (Novi Ligure (Italy): Citta del silenzio edizioni, 2018), Gillian Weiss and Meredith Martin, 
The Sun King at Sea: Maritime Art and Galley Slavery in Louis XIV’s France (Getty Publications, 2022), Achille 
Morotta, “Penetrating the Social Body: Muslim Men and Sexual Stigma in Early Modern Italy,” (forthcoming), and 
see as well the forthcoming work of M’hamed Oualdi on ego-documents written by European, African, and Asian 
captives in the early-modern and modern Mediterranean world. 


?3 Sadok Boubaker, D’une Méditerranée a l'autre: espaces maritimes et échanges commerciaux : recueil d’articles, 
Premiere édition. (Tunis: Latrach éditions : Faculté des Sciences Humaines et Sociales de Tunis, 2019), 117-128. 
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Husayn ibn ‘Ali al-Turk1, who ruled as Bey, or Ottoman governor of the province of 
Tunis, from 1705 to 1735, was a ruler of contested social origins, but one who ultimately 
established a dynasty that had great leeway in managing provincial affairs while still formally 
operating under the suzerainty of Istanbul. Some observers of the period claimed Husayn was 
from Corsica, while others believed that his family had come from the Ottoman Greek island of 
Girit (Crete). Either way, he ascended Ottoman Tunisian social, administrative, and military 
strata, ultimately defending Tunis in the late 17" century from an Algerian invasion. A military 
council subsequently appointed him bey, the Sultan Ahmed III confirmed his position from 
Istanbul, and by 1710, he had gained the Sultan’s approval to make his position hereditary.”4 
Over the course of the 18" century, Husaynid beys played a major role in shaping Tunis’s 
involvement with trades in people stretching from the Mediterranean to the Sahara. 

As noted earlier, Mediterranean corsairing had markedly diminished in Tunis since its 
mid-17" century zenith. However, French, English, and Sardinian discourses in the mid- to late 
18" century painting the phenomenon as a menace exclusive to Barbary pirates aggressing 
Christians underscored the still-fierce competition between Mediterranean powers for economic 
supremacy over the sea. While European transatlantic human trafficking — fueled by a growing 
global demand for cheap and plentiful sugar, tobacco, and coffee — was reaching its genocidal 
apex in the 18" century, European cities and kingdoms were still heavily reliant on the Ottoman 


Maghrib for wheat, and Ottoman rulers and elites like the Bey of Tunis controlled access to some 


74 Amy Aisen Kallander, Women, Gender, and the Palace Households in Ottoman Tunisia, \st ed. (Austin, Tex.: 
University of Texas Press, 2013), 6-9. 
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of the most plentiful areas for coral cultivation, a highly lucrative commodity sought after by 
buyers from the Mediterranean to the South Asian subcontinent.”> 

The sacking of the island of Tabarqah in 1741 and the sensational enslavement of 
hundreds of its inhabitants was one consequence of inter-imperial rivalries.*° Tabarqah, an island 
located between present-day Algeria and Tunisia, had formally operated under the distant rule of 
the Spanish Empire for almost two hundred years, though the Lomellini, a noble family from the 
autonomous republic of Genoa in present-day northern Italy, ran a lucrative coral enterprise on 
the island and paid annual tributes not to Spain, but instead, to the Tunisian bey to maintain their 
operations there.?”? The Lomellini family’s first wave of coral fishers in the mid-16" century had 
come from Genoa. While maintaining social, cultural, and commercial ties to Genoa and the 
broader Mediterranean, later generations of laborers like those captured in 1741 came to be 
known as Tabarqin, named after the island, in both European and Arabic-language sources. The 
inhabitants had fallen into the crosshairs of rising inter-imperial tensions between Ottoman Tunis 
and the French Empire as both powers jockeyed for control over the island, while dynastic 


succession battles pitted Husaynid family members against one another and against their 


counterparts in neighboring Ottoman Algiers who were keen to establish dominance over Tunis. 


25 On the transatlantic trade in the 18" century, see John K. Thornton, Africa and Africans in the Making of the 
Atlantic World, 1400-1800, 2nd ed. (Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 1998) and Philip D. 
Curtin, The Rise and Fall of the Plantation Complex: Essays in Atlantic History, Second edition., Studies in 
Comparative World History (Cambridge: University Press, 1998). On wheat and coral, see Paulette Grenié and 
Claude Grenié, Les Tabarquins, esclaves du corail: 1741-1769, Rivages des Xantons (Paris: Les Indes savantes, 
2010), 34-47, and on coral’s global reach, see for example Francesca Trivellato, The Familiarity of Strangers: The 
Sephardic Diaspora, Livorno, and Cross-Cultural Trade in the Early Modern Period (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2009). 


26 Muhammad al-Saghrir ibn Yusuf, A/-Mashra‘ al-mulki fi saltanat awldad ‘Ali Turki, al-Tab‘ah 1. (Tunis: Ahmad 
al-Tawili, 1998), volume 2, 185. 


27 Fiorenzo Toso, “Tabarchini e Tabarchino in Tunisia Dopo La Diaspora,” Bollettino Di Studi Sardi 3, no. 3 
(December 2010): 43-73. 
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While French, British, Genoese, and Sardinian observers spilled much ink lamenting the 
capture and enslavement of the Tabarqin, the stateless status of the captives rendered access to 
state ransom and missionary redemption difficult. Meanwhile, Europeans’ attention on this 
example of so-called Christian slavery belied escalating human trafficking out of Hausaland and 
Kanem-Borno empire to locations across the Atlantic, as well as to northern Africa and the 
Mediterranean, including to and through Tunis. While mid-late 18"-century European observers 
were largely silent on this matter, these were trades in which both Tunisian merchants as well as 
British, French, and Sardinian armators (shipowners), merchants, naval crews, and consuls were 
complicit. Northern African and Europeans worked together to convey captives from western 
and central Sudan to Tunis as well as to Ottoman ports in present-day Greece and Turkey.”® 

The presence of captives from western and central Sudan in late 18" and early-19"- 
century Tunis reflected two major transregional phenomena: the degree to which the economic 
interests of western European kingdoms, Ottoman Tunis, and western and central African 
empires had grown intertwined, and the degree of violence unleashed by popular uprisings across 
western and central Africa in the wake of transatlantic human trafficking.”? Indeed, western and 
central African captives who found themselves in Tunis in the late 18 and early 19" centuries 


likely traced their origins to the Kanem-Borno empire as well as Hausa townships along the 


8 Lucette Valensi, On the Eve of Colonialism: North Africa before the French Conquest (New York: Africana 
PubCo, 1977). 


29 Rashad Imam, Sivyasat Hammiidah Basha fi Tunis, 1782-1814, Publications de |’ Université de Tunis, Faculté des 
lettres et sciences humaines de Tunis. Quatriéme série, Histoire ; v 20 (Tunis]: Manshurat al-Jami‘ah al-Tinistyah, 
1980), Abdullahi Mahadi, “The Aftermath of the Jihad in the Central Sudan as a Major Factor in the Volume of the 
Trans-Saharan Slave Trade in the Nineteenth Century,” in The Human Commodity: Perspectives on the Trans- 
Saharan Slave Trade, ed. Elizabeth Savage, 1992, 111-28. 
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Niger River Valley.*° These regions, however, were widely recognized as Muslim polities.>! This 
is worth underlining, because one of the governing assumptions in literal interpretations of 
Islamic legal and religious treatises was that while slavery was not prohibited, Muslims could not 
be enslaved. However, historians and scholars of African political economy have demonstrated 
how northern, western, and central African political, religious, and commercial elites, 
increasingly enmeshed with Atlantic market demands for enslaved people over the course of the 
18" century, enslaved fellow Muslims en masse.*? 

By the late 18" and especially 19" centuries, initially in response to the turmoil 
unleashed by escalating raids for the Atlantic trade, Islamic reformers in western and central 
Sudan called for uprisings against complicit rulers and elites. This in turn led to the expansion of 
new Muslim states across the continent. These developments, part of a larger Age of Revolutions 
taking place from the Atlantic to the Arabian Peninsula, had their downsides, however: 


continued slave raids to feed state expansion, the re-enslavement of rival kingdoms’ captives, 


30 Lucette Valensi, “Esclaves chrétiens et esclaves noirs 4 Tunis au XVIIle siécle,” Annales : histoire, sciences 
sociales (French ed.) 22, no. 6 (1967): 1267-88. 


31 Ousmane Kane notes that Kanem had been exposed to Islam as early as the 7 century, A.D. This is arguably 
earlier than the Maghrib (around the 8 century). See Ousmane Oumar Kane, Beyond Timbuktu: An Intellectual 
History of Muslim West Africa (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2017), 43-44, and Michael A. Gomez, 
African Dominion: A New History of Empire in Early and Medieval West Africa, [Enhanced Credo edition] 
(Princeton: University Press, 2018), 304-306. 


32 This phenomenon was also observed prior to 18'"-century transatlantic escalations. See for example, John 
Hunwick, “Islamic Law and Polemics over Race and Slavery in North and West Africa (16th—19th Century),” in 
Slavery in the Islamic Middle East, ed. S. Marmon (Princeton, NJ: Markus Wiener Publishers, 1999), 43-68, Ahmad 
Baba, Mi’raj al-Su’ud: Ahmad Baba’s Replies on Slavery, ed. John Hunwick and Fatima Harrak (Rabat: Institute 
des Etudes Africaines, Université Mohamed V, 2000), Bruce S. Hall, 4 History of Race in Muslim West Africa, 
1600-1960, African Studies Series ; 115 (Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011), Chris Gratien, 
“Race, Slavery, and Islamic Law in the Early Modern Atlantic: Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukti’s Treatise on 
Enslavement,” The Journal of North African Studies 18, no. 3 (2013): 454-68, Timothy Cleaveland, “Ahmad Baba 
Al-Timbukti and His Islamic Critique of Racial Slavery in the Maghrib,” The Journal of North African Studies 20, 
no. | (2015): 42-64, Toby Green, “Let Them Drink Rum! Islam, Revolution, and the Aristocracy,” in A Fistful of 
Shells: West Africa from the Rise of the Slave Trade to the Age of Revolution (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2019). 
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and the enslavement of free people who resisted state efforts.*> From an enslaved person’s 
perspective, self-identification as Muslim would have mattered little in the context of larger 
political economies still dependent on slave raiding in the late-18" and 19" centuries.*4 
Furthermore, historians have argued that another major factor contributing to this 
escalation in Saharan slave trading was a turn in European popular opinion, especially among 
English officials, toward the so-called “legitimate trade” of non-human commodities from the 
African continent. This was seen as an alternative to slave trading, arguably in fearful reaction to 
the successful revolution by enslaved people in newly-established Haiti.*> However, the 
production of “legitimate goods” such as cloves from East Africa or gum arabic from West 
Africa still relied primarily on enslaved labor.*° The demand for legitimate goods transported 
between Africa and Europe via Saharan caravans actually contributed to increases in the number 


of people being enslaved. British efforts to legally suppress Atlantic trades in captives (1807) 


33 Lovejoy, Transformations in Slavery, 159; Abdullahi Mahadi, “The Aftermath of the Jihad in the Central Sudan 
as a Major Factor in the Volume of the Trans-Saharan Slave Trade in the Nineteenth Century,” in The Human 
Commodity: Perspectives on the Trans-Saharan Slave Trade, ed. Elizabeth Savage, 1992, 111—28, Ahmad ibn al- 
Qadi Tunbuktt, Muslih Fulani fi bilad al-Maghrib: nasthat Ahmad ibn al-Qadi al-Tunbuktt ila uli al-amr bi-Tiinis 
wa-al-Maghrib, ed. Muhammad Mansir and Fatima Harrak, al-Tab‘ah 1., Silsilat nusiis wa-watha’iq 6 (al-Ribat: 
Ma‘had al-Dirasat al-Ifriqiyah, 2000), 18-22. 


34 On the other hand, from a macro-perspective, historians like Ghislaine Lydon have suggested that studies of the 
long-distance Saharan trading network must take seriously the importance of religion as shared idiom, and the role 
of religious institutions in organizing trade through the upholding of contracts and agreements among a highly 
literate merchant class participating in a 19*-century “paper economy.” See Ghislaine Lydon, On Trans-Saharan 
Trails: Islamic Law, Trade Networks, and Cross-Cultural Exchange in Nineteenth-Century Western Africa 
(Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2009). See a parallel argument in terms of a shared Islamic 
legal framework among 19"-century Western Indian Ocean traders in Fahad Ahmad Bishara, A Sea of Debt: Law 
and Economic Life in the Western Indian Ocean, 1780-1950, Asian Connections (Cambridge: University Press, 
2017). 


35 Toby Green, A Fistful of Shells: West Africa from the Rise of the Slave Trade to the Age of Revolution (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2019), 757; Austen, “The Mediterranean Islamic Slave Trade out of Africa,” 230; 
Lovejoy, Transformations in Slavery, 140. On Haiti, see for example Robin Blackburn, “Haiti, Slavery, and the Age 
of the Democratic Revolution,” The William and Mary Quarterly 63, no. 4 (2006): 643-74. 
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may have formally stymied that commerce, but the same supply of captives who would have 
been forcibly conveyed to the Americas did not disappear just because of legal decrees.*’ 
Merchants responded by violently transporting captives to other available markets along Saharan 
routes — the eastern Mediterranean toward Istanbul, the capital of the Ottoman Empire, points 
further east connecting Saharan and Indian Ocean human trafficking routes, and crucially, the 
northern regions of the African continent like Tunis.!° 

Earlier economic historians of Ottoman Tunis had concluded that by 1500, Mediterranean 
and Atlantic trades overtook the Saharan network in powering the Tunisian economy.** In 
contrast, others like Rashad al-Imam and Khelifa Chater argued that Tunis’ involvement with the 
Saharan trade had continued over the centuries, and was a crucial link as part of the integration 
of commerce between western and central Sudan and the Mediterranean in the late 18" and early 
19" centuries.*? Indeed, drawing on “indirect” European travelogues and “direct” commercial 
records, Ralph Austen tentatively proposed that at least 110,000 captives were forcibly brought 
to Ottoman Tunis from 1700 to 1900 via Saharan caravans, with escalations particularly from the 


1780s to the 1810s.4° More recently, Ismael Montana has maintained that the still-dominant 


37 It is also worth noting that transatlantic trades in captives continued clandestinely throughout the 19" century. See 
Mary Dewhurst Lewis, “Repairing Damage: The Slave Ship Marcelin and the Haiti Trade in the Age of Abolition,” 
The American Historical Review 125, no. 3 (2020): 869-98. 


38 Lucette Valensi, On the Eve of Colonialism: North Africa before the French Conquest (New York: Africana 
PubCo, 1977), 44, Lisa Anderson, The State and Social Transformation in Tunisia and Libya, 1830-1980, Princeton 
Studies on the Near East (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1986). 

3° R, Limam, “The Commercial Policy of Hammuda Pacha Al-Husayni,” Revue d’ Histoire Maghrebine, 1974, 195- 
198, Khelifa Chater, “Le Commerce Caravanier Au Maghreb Et Ses Mutations Au Cours De L’ére Précoloniale,” 
The Maghreb Review 12, no. 3 (1987), 99-104. 


40 Austen, “The Mediterranean Islamic Slave Trade out of Africa,” Table 2E on page 226. 
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historiographical emphasis on Tunis’s maritime trade has neglected the contributions of the 
Saharan trade to Tunis’s economic boom from 1786 to 1814.4! 

With reforms enacted by Tunisian bey Hammidah Pasha (reigning 1782-1814) to 
counteract decades of financial drain by the powerful neighboring Ottoman province of Algiers, 
the bey played a major role in regularizing trade between western Europe, the Ottoman eastern 
Mediterranean, and western and central Sudan. Trade between the northern Saharan entrepdot 
Ghadames and the capital of Tunis doubled in the late 18" century: from 1 to 3 annual caravans 
to 4 to 6 during Tunis’s economic “golden age,” according to one foreign observer.*” At the same 
time, between 1786 and 1808, slave trading in the capital of Tunis peaked: around 1,000 to 1,300 
people were being sold in markets annually, with far-reaching consequences for social 
hierarchies and ideologies of racialization and enslaveability in Tunis. 

Even as the number of captives from western and central Sudan escalated in early-19"- 
century Ottoman Tunis, European observers remained evermore fixated on sensational, though 
rare, episodes of corsairing perpetrated by Ottoman subjects. In response to Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s violent occupation of Ottoman Egypt in 1798, the Tunisian bey Hammudah Basha 
ordered a raid on the Sardinian island of Carloforte, capturing and conveying over 800 of its 
inhabitants to Tunis. The majority of inhabitants had ancestral ties to the island of Tabarqah now 
under Beylical dominion, but as recognized Sardinian subjects, their captivity in Tunis was no 
longer considered acceptable or tolerable among European powers. French and Russian officials 


along with Sardinian representatives of Tabarqi descent jockeyed over negotiating the captives’ 


41 Ismael M. Montana, “The Trans-Saharan Slave Trade in the Context of Tunisian Foreign Trade in the Western 
Mediterranean,” The Journal of North African Studies 20, no. 1 (2015): 27-41. 


42 Montana, “The Trans-Saharan Slave Trade in the Context of Tunisian Foreign Trade in the Western 
Mediterranean,” 38. 
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ransom with their Ottoman counterparts, and ultimately succeeded in purchasing their release by 
1803.% 

After the French Empire’s defeat during the Napoleonic Wars, European powers united 
against a common enemy, the Ottoman Empire, and further pummeled the question of Christian 
slavery at the Congress of Vienna (1814-1815) and the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818).** 
With the reorganization of the European imperial order and a growing threat of territorial 
occupation, Tunis had little choice but to sign asymmetrical commercial treaties with European 
powers in 1801, 1816, and 1830.*° These treaties ushered in waves of European subalterns, 
particularly from Mediterranean islands and the Italian peninsula fleeing unlivable conditions in 
the aftermath of the Napeolonic wars, but also elites, including merchants and consuls.*° These 
new inhabitants brought with them not only their business interests but also their own ideas 
about race and enslavement. 

Proponents of the British and Dutch Bombardment of Algiers in 1816 and France’s war 
on the Ottoman province in 1830 used the suppression of Christian slavery in northern Africa as 
pretexts to attack Algiers, and to unilaterally ram through further favorable trading rights for 
43 Salvatore Bono, “L’incursione dei corsari tunisini a Carloforte e il riscatto degli schiavi carolini (1798 - 1803),” 
Africa (Roma) 15, no. 5 (1960): 234-38, Paulette Grenié and Claude Grenié, Les Tabarquins, esclaves du corail: 
1741-1769, Rivages des Xantons (Paris: Les Indes savantes, 2010), Fiorenzo Toso, “Tabarchini e Tabarchino in 


Tunisia Dopo La Diaspora,” Bollettino Di Studi Sardi 3, no. 3 (December 2010): 43-73, Sadok Boubaker, “Les 
Tabarkins: une communauté de frontiéres” (Casa de Velazquez, 2017). 


“4 Lucette Valensi, “Esclaves chrétiens et esclaves noirs 4 Tunis au XVIIle siécle,” Annales : histoire, sciences 
sociales (French ed.) 22, no. 6 (1967): 1267-88, Dzavid Dzanic, “The Civilizing Sea: The Ideological Origins of the 
French Mediterranean Empire, 1789-1870” (Doctoral Dissertation, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, 2016), Christian Windler, “Performing Inequality in Mediterranean Diplomacy,” 
International History Review 41, no. 5 (2019): 947-61. 


45 Mohammed Hadi Chérif, “Expansion européenne et difficultés tunisiennes de 1815 4 1830,” Revue de l’Occident 
musulman et de la Méditerranée 8, no. | (1970): 111-14. 


46 Julia Ann Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans: North Africa and Europe in an Age of Migration, c. 1800-1900, 
California World History Library 19 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2011), Kenneth J. Perkins, A History 
of Modern Tunisia (Cambridge, UK ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2004), Fiorenzo Toso, “Tabarchini e 
Tabarchino in Tunisia Dopo La Diaspora,” Bollettino Di Studi Sardi 3, no. 3 (December 2010): 43-73. 
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European subjects and courtiers in neighboring Tunis. Meanwhile, captives violently transported 
from Hausaland and the Kanem-Borno empire continued to arrive to and through Tunis by 
overland routes and be sold in public markets, with little European commentary on the matter. 
Yet great change was underfoot in the Ottoman Empire in the wake of decisions made at the 
Congress of Vienna, uprisings across the empire, and the losses of the eyalets (provinces) 
Ottoman Greece, and the empire’s westernmost outpost, Algiers, by 1830. 

To adapt to greater military aggression and threat of territorial losses at the hands of the 
British, French, and Russian empires, Ottoman sultans in Istanbul ushered in a period of 
widespread reforms (known as the Tanzimat) throughout the empire over the course of the mid- 
19" century. These transformations impacted all areas of life, from imperial structures of rule 
over provinces and the organization of the military to taxation, education, and societal 
hierarchies at large.4” To combat French and British machinations and further fragmentation of 


the Ottoman empire, the Sultan sent a newly restructured military to Ottoman Tripoli to depose 


‘7 The late Ottoman Empire began instituting reforms prior to the 19" century, from the 16" to mid-17"-century 
“sultanate of the women,” or familial sovereignty as an extension of Ottoman political traditions, to the more 
affordable, and efficient, decentralized rule of provinces in the 18" century, or what Albert Hourani described as 
tule by “notables.” See Leslie P. Peirce, The Imperial Harem: Women and Sovereignty in the Ottoman Empire. 
Studies in Middle Eastern History (New York, N.Y.). New York: Oxford University Press, 1993, and Albert 
Hourani, "The Changing Face of the Fertile Crescent in XVIIIth Century," Studia Islamica (1957), as well as Roger 
Owen, “The Middle East in the 18th Century- ‘An Islamic Society in Decline?” A critique of Gibb and Bowen's 
Islamic Society and the West," Review of Middle Eastern Studies | (1975) pp. 101-112, and Cemal Kafadar, “The 
Question of Ottoman Decline,” Harvard Middle Eastern and Islamic Review 4 (1997-8), No. 1-2, pp. 30-75. Earlier 
scholarship on the Tanzimat period reiterated Orientalist tropes of a static and timeless “Muslim” society, whose 
reforms were only implemented due to European influence. See Roderic H. Davison, “Turkish Attitudes Concerning 
Christian-Muslim Equality in the Nineteenth Century,” The American Historical Review, Vol. 59, No. 4 (1954), 
844-864. Other scholars emphasized the local dynamics and histories shaping 19'"-century reform; see for example 
Butrus Abu-Manneh, “The Islamic Roots of the Gulhane Rescript,” Die Welt des Islams 30 (1994): 1-44. Scholars 
in the 1990s and 2000s began to interpret Ottoman reform through the lens of studies of the state, and particularly 
using Foucauldian notions of governmentality. See Selim Deringil, The Well-Protected Domains: Ideology and 
Legitimacy in the Late Ottoman Empire, 1876-1909. (I.B.Tauris, 1998), Huri Islamoglu, “Property as a Contested 
Domain: A Reevaluation of the Ottoman Land Code of 1858,” in Roger Owen (ed.), New Perspectives on Property 
and Land in the Middle East (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001): 3-61, Khaled Fahmy, All the 
Pasha’s Men: Mehmed Ali, his army and the making of modern Egypt, (Cairo: The American University of Cairo 
Press, 2002), M’hamed Oualdi, “A I’école des palais : les maitrises de l’écrit parmi les mamelouks des beys de 
Tunis, des années 1770 aux années 1860,” European Journal of Turkish Studies, no. 6 (December 12, 2007). 
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and replace the local hereditary rule of the Qaramanli governors with centralized rule by an 


t.48 Tunisian beys, paying close attention to events in French-occupied Algiers 


Istanbul bureaucra 
and reorganized Ottoman Tripoli, sought to carve out a narrow path between European colonial 
occupation and the loss of hereditary rule in the province by maintaining amicable relations with 
European consuls and merchants while enthusiastically participating in the reform policies of the 
Sublime Porte. 

In fact, Tunis under the visionary leadership of Ahmad Bey (1837-1855) became a 
pioneer in some of the broader structural and economic reforms of the empire, especially around 
the question of slavery.4? While European admonitions against Christian slavery dwindled 
following France’s war on Algiers, outrage over so-called African slavery, which had escalated 
in the province in the early 19" century, went generally unremarked upon by French and 
Sardinian observers. In contrast, the British consul to Tunis, Thomas Reade, and the nominally 
independent, though heavily imperialistic, British Foreign and Anti-Slavery Society (BFASS), 
increasingly fixated on enslaved people racialized as Black in the 1830s. This discourse was 


partially grounded in the reality on the ground in Tunis: growing European economic penetration 


in the province especially after 1830 had a major impact on human trafficking from western and 


48 Amal Mehemed Altaleb, “The Social and Economic History of Slavery in Libya (1800-1950)” (University of 
Manchester, 2016), Amy Aisen Kallander, Women, Gender, and the Palace Households in Ottoman Tunisia, \st ed. 
(Austin, Tex.: University of Texas Press, 2013), 126-127, M. Siikrii Hanioglu, A Brief History of the Late Ottoman 
Empire (Princeton: University Press, 2008), 9-11, Ahmad Ibn Abi al-Diyaf, [thaf ahl al-zaman bi-ahbar multik 
Ttinis wa ‘ahd al-aman: chapitres IV et V : regnes de Husain Bey et Mustafa Bey (Tunis: Alif : IRMC : ISHMN, 
1994), 69-72. 


4 Leon Carl Brown, The Tunisia of Ahmad Bey, 1837-1855, Princeton Studies on the Near East (Princeton: 
University Press, 1975). 
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central Sudan and out of Tunis, as did renewed warfare in the Kanem-Borno empire around Lake 
Chad after the death of leader Muhammad al-’ Amin al-Kanami in 1837.°° 

European trade expansion in Tunis through capitulations treaties meant not only 
European encroachment within Tunis, but also greater European complicity in human trafficking 
in and out of Tunis. European and Tunisian merchants alike became more heavily involved in a 
brief, though highly lucrative, resurgence in trades in people in the 1830s. Captives from western 
and central Sudan were violently exported to Izmir, the Ottoman Empire’s principal slave 
market, and Istanbul. Despite this short-lived revival in human trafficking in the 1830s, overall 
qualitative reports from European observers still suggested that the number of people being 
trafficked out of Tunis by the mid-19" century was less than half the number of those trafficked 
in the late 18" and early 19" centuries.*! And notably, despite numerous European consuls, 
merchants, and philanthropists accusing only Arabs and Muslims of complicity in slavery, 


British chairman of BFASS James Richardson averred that European residents in the Maghrib 


5° On Kanami, who came to power through jihad in 1808 in Borno, and his opposition to the expansionist Sokoto 
Caliphate’s attacks upon fellow Muslim states, see “Al Kanami: The Case Against the Jihad, 1813,”Robert O. 
Collins, Documents from the African Past (Princeton, NJ: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2001) and Toyin Falola, A 
History of Africa: Combined Volume, [Combined edition]. (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2022), 236- 
237. 


5! Austen estimates based on French and British merchant and physician accounts that between 1789-1812, 1000- 
1,100 people were trafficked out of Tunis from Saharan networks. Austen’s figures are absent for the rest of the 19" 
century for Tunis. Montana postulates that human trafficking from western and central Sudan through Tunis 
nonetheless increased between 1830-1841, when Ahmad Bey abolished human trafficking in the province. This he 
argues was because of Fulani jihad in the Kanem-Borno empire after al-Kanamt’s death, redirecting traffic away 
from Fezzan-Tripoli and instead toward Ghadames and Tunis. See Ralph A. Austen, “The Mediterranean Islamic 
Slave Trade out of Africa: A Tentative Census,” Slavery & Abolition 13, no. 1 (1992): Table 2E #8-10, 226, and 
Ismael Musah Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 
2013), 69-73. 
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furnished three-fourths of the financing for human trafficking out of western and central Sudan 
through northern Africa by the mid-19" century.*? 

Ultimately, Ahmad Bey abolished all human trafficking in 1841 and the institution of 
slavery in 1846, one year before the Ottoman Empire prohibited commerce in people in the 
Persian Gulf, and two years before the French outlawed slavery (again) throughout the French 
empire.°> While some historians have argued that the abolition of slavery in Tunis occurred 
primarily because of British pressure and the threat of territorial occupation, others have pointed 
to the broader landscape of Tunisian history and politics, emphasizing Ahmad Bey’s own 
enslaved family history (his mother was one of the captives from the 1798 raid on the Sardinian 
island of Carloforte, and herself very likely of Tabarqin descent), the Beylical government’s 
savvy pitting of British interests against the French in light of the occupation of Algiers, and the 
means by which Ahmad flexibly justified slavery’s abolition using Islamic legal theory, 
particularly maslahah (action in the public interest).*4 

Furthermore, enslaved inhabitants racialized as Black enacted their own freedom. 
European consular discourses in Tunis tended to oscillate widely between the benign or despotic 
5? James Richardson to John Scoble, 1 September 1846, published in British Foreign and Anti-Slavery Reporter 


(1846), 154, in Ismael Musah Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia (Gainesville: University Press 
of Florida, 2013), 73. 


3 Leon Carl Brown, The Tunisia of Ahmad Bey, 1837-1855, Princeton Studies on the Near East (Princeton: 
University Press, 1975). Toledano notes that officials in Istanbul were not entirely pleased with Ahmad’s efforts to 
suppress slavery in the province, fearing that Ahmad was giving into the influence of British officials and 
challenging the legitimacy of Istanbul’s claims of sovereignty over the province in Ehud R. Toledano, Slavery and 
Abolition in the Ottoman Middle East, Publications on the Near East, University of Washington (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1998), 11, 95. 


54 On Ahmad Bey’s mother, Jannat Lilla Beya, see Jean Ganiage, La population européenne de Tunis (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1960), 11, Leon Carl Brown, The Tunisia of Ahmad Bey, 1837-1855, Princeton Studies on 
the Near East (Princeton: University Press, 1975), 209, Julia Ann Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans: North Africa and 
Europe in an Age of Migration, c. 1800-1900, California World History Library 19 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2011), 66, Giuseppe Vallebona, Carloforte: storia di una colonizzazione, 3. ed. corretta e 
rinnovata., Trittico carolino 3 (Cagliari: Edizioni della Torre, 1988), on maslahah and the abolition of slavery in 
Tunis see Ismael Musah Montana, “Ahmad Bey’s 1846 Istifta’: Its Dual Legislative Framework and Religio- 
Political Context,” Law and History Review 42, no. | (2024): 31-48. 
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nature of so-called Muslim slavery in the province. Forcing Europeans’ hand-wringing about the 
suppression of slavery to become reality, enslaved people racialized as Black fled to European 
consulates and churches to seek refuge from their enslavers over the course of the 1830s and 
1840s, despite the fact that European consuls and merchants in Tunis were themselves complicit 
in ongoing human trafficking between the Sahara and Mediterranean, and enslaved individuals to 
labor in consulates and households.*° Ultimately, the abolition of human trafficking and slavery, 
and the actions of the enslaved themselves, did change the material quality of life for thousands 
who were trafficked in the province of Tunis. Nevertheless, the shadow slavery cast for 
inhabitants racialized as Black would not be as easily erased as it had been for inhabitants, either 
those formerly enslaved or with enslaved ancestors, who hailed from the northern Mediterranean 
or Black Sea regions. 

The growing belief that slavery was exclusively associated with Blackness dovetailed 
with mounting European economic encroachment in the province over the course of the 19" 
century. This intrusion manifested in the acceleration of human and non-human commerce out of 
western and central Sudan, to and through Tunis, as part of trade normalization between northern 
Africa and western Europe in the late 18 and early 19" centuries under Hammudah Basha Bey. 
This also emerged alongside internal European commercial penetration of Tunis’s economic 
affairs. In the wake of the Napoleonic wars, Tunisian exports of wheat faltered compared to the 
cheaper export of olive oil, and European merchants successfully pressured cash-strapped 


Tunisian Beylical officials to allow advance sales of olive oil under Husayn Bey (1824-1835), 


55 Ismael Musah Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 
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raking in profits of 100 to 200 percent.°° Furthermore, deploying the very real threat of military 
invasion after France’s occupation of Ottoman Algiers in 1830, French consular officials 
imposed a treaty upon Tunis giving France most favored nation status and allowing foreign 
merchants to engage in unlimited commerce in Tunis.*’ 

This treaty, on top of earlier capitulations, reoriented Tunisian trade away from the export 
of lucrative manufactured products like the shashiyyah and transformed the province into a semi- 
peripheral producer of raw goods for a broader world economic system dominated by western 
European empires, specifically the British and French.°* By 1860, Britain, France, and the Italian 
peninsula comprised a whopping 92 percent of Tunis’s trade, with France claiming nearly half of 
Tunis’s foreign commerce. Taking advantage of the increasing indebtedness of local farmers as 
well as Beylical elites, British, French, Genoese, and Sardinian entrepreneurs purchased broad 
swaths of agricultural land across Tunis’s coastal regions in the mid-19" century.°? 

In concert with greater European economic supremacy, the growing belief among 
European and Tunisian elites that Blackness was an exclusive marker of enslaved ancestry not 
only erased the enslaved lineages of those with geographic origins in the northern Mediterranean, 
but also obscured distinctions between shuwashin, dark-skinned Tunisians of free and enslaved 


descent with centuries-deep roots in the province, and ‘abid, recently-arrived captives from 


5° Lucette Valensi, On the Eve of Colonialism: North Africa before the French Conquest (New York: Africana 
PubCo, 1977), 68, Mohammed Hadi Chérif, “Expansion européenne et difficultés tunisiennes de 1815 a 1830,” 
Revue de |’Occident musulman et de la Méditerranée 8, no. 1 (1970): 111-14, and Mustapha Kraiem, La Tunisie 
précoloniale, Tome 2: Economie, société (Tunis: Société tunisienne de diffusion, 1973). 


57 Lisa Anderson, The State and Social Transformation in Tunisia and Libya, 1830-1980, Princeton Studies on the 
Near East (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1986), 98-99. 


58 Sophie Bessis, Histoire de la Tunisie: de Carthage a nos jours (Paris: Tallandier, 2019), 201. 


*° al-Mawlidi Ahmar, Du mouton a l’olivier: essai sur les mutations de la vie rurale maghrébine, Horizon 
maghrebin 12 (Tunis: Cérés éditions, 1994). 
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western and central Sudan. In an 1859-1860 Arabic-language Beylical census conducted in 
Mahdia along Tunis’s coast, shuwashin were listed under the heading “‘abid al-mahdiyyah,” 
associating indigenous dark-skinned Tunisians with a term that signified people from western 
and central Sudan racialized as Black.® Ironically, the census was taken more than ten years 
after Ahmad Bey had abolished slavery across the province. Indeed, European observers’ reports 
of the abolition of slavery in 1846 made no distinction between indigenous dark-skinned 
Tunisians and captives from western and central Sudan. Both groups were hailed as one: Slaves, 
or Black Slaves.°! 

Meanwhile, Tanzimat reforms across the Ottoman empire and those specifically 
implemented in Tunis arguably also contributed to the hardening of racial differences in Tunis. 
The Hatt-1 Hiimayun edict in the Ottoman Empire in 1856, legally guaranteeing equality to non- 
Muslims in all arenas of Ottoman life, alongside the Fundamental Pact of 1857 in Tunis, led to 
the establishment of a constitution in Tunis in 1861 (fifteen years before Istanbul) under the 
Tunisian Bey Muhammad al-Sadogq. These reforms ostensibly ensured that minority as well as 
majority populations held the same rights and responsibilities to the state. But in practice, these 


reforms also legally reified differences, whether religious, geographic, or in terms of skin color.® 


60 “Thsa’ al-‘abid wa al-shawashin al-qadirin ‘ala daf‘a al-i‘anah,” 1859-1860, Register 819, 1, ANT. 


6! See for example Sir Thomas Reade to Palmerston, FO 84/373, National Archives, Kew, « Circulaire relative 4 
l’affranchissement des Esclaves, » 24 Moharem 1262/24 Janvier 1846, 712 PO/1/376, Centre des Archives 
diplomatiques de Nantes, and Benzi to Signor Conte Solaro della Margarita, Ministro e Primo Segretario di Stato 
di S.M. per gli Affari Esteri, Torino, 21 Gennaio 1842, Materie politiche per rapporto all’estero, Consolati 
nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Volume 4, 1842-1849, Archivio di Stato di Torino, Italia. 


6? Ussama Makdisi, for example, argues that one unintended consequence of Tanzimat reforms in Ottoman Lebanon 
was the emergence of cultures of nationalism through religious identity. Provincial inhabitants interpreted the 
declaration of religious equality in the empire to mean religious equality within respective religious communities, 
threatening to destabilize hierarchies in the province. See Ussama Makdisi, “Corrupting the Sublime Sultanate: The 
Revolt of Tanyus Shahin in Nineteenth-Century Ottoman Lebanon,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 42, 
no. | (2000): 180-208. See also the move from an administrative state to a governmentalized state in Michel 
Foucault, “Governmentality,” in The Foucault Effect: Studies in Governmentality: With Two Lectures by and an 
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Records from the Beylik’s police force (al-majlis al-zabtiyyah), a newly formed 
institution under Tanzimat reforms, reflected the ways in which Blackness had come to structure 
social relations in the province.® In police files from the 1860s, Shiishan was no longer recorded 
only as a /aqab, or last name, but crucially, as a racial identifier coming before an individual’s 
first name. On 15 September 1862 (21 Rabiya I 1279), four individuals, all from Manouba, just 
west of the Bardo palace, were arrested: Salah bin Muhammad al-‘Akarm1, Muhammad bin Baraka 
ash-Shadhli, the “Shtishan’’ Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Shafi, and the “Shishan’”” Muhammad bin 
Barkah al-Sahali al-Shtiti.°* The record stated that the group was imprisoned for an unspecified 
reason or duration of time (min ghayr ajal) by permission of the police council. Similar cases 
appeared throughout records stretching from 1861 to 1868. Just over one month later, on the night 
of 29 October 1862 (6 Jumada I 1279), an individual identified only as “‘al-Shishan Jabril” was 
found near the forts of Ariana just outside of the capital of Tunis. He was arrested and imprisoned 
by permission of the police council until his case could be examined. 

Alongside Shishan’s move from last name to a foregrounded racial identifier, other 
minorities in the province were interpellated based on newly rearticulated categories. “Dhimmi1” 
was a broad term meaning non-Muslim subjects in the Ottoman Empire, though it was used 


specifically to describe Tunisian Jews in mid-18" century palace registers in contrast to “al- 
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Register 2509, 15, ANT. 
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rami” or “al-nasara” for Christians.® But by the 1860s, police records overwhelmingly hailed 
Tunisians Jews first and foremost not as dhimmi but as “Jews” (al-yahid, al-yahtidt). Christian 
inhabitants, in contrast, were now identified first by geographic region, such as “the Maltese” 
Angelo, or “the Maltese” Joseph.°’ 

This calcification of difference also coincided with popular resistance movements, 
political turbulence, and ultimately, French occupation by the late 19" century. In response to 
widespread indebtedness to European creditors and exacerbated economic inequality in the 
region, mass uprisings shook major cities across the province in 1864, leading to the suspension 
of the constitution. Tunis was declared bankrupt in 1867, and in 1869, an international financial 
commission made up of French, British, and Italian officials was established to balance Tunisian 
debts.®* By 1881, when French officials used the movement of the transhumant indigenous 
Khmir people between French-occupied Algeria and Ottoman Tunis as a pretext to claim 
dominion over Tunis’s “external affairs,” European consuls and merchants had already been 
jockeying for economic dominance over the province for decades. Alongside these commercial 
and political transformations in the province in the late 19 century was increased rhetoric about 


the scourge of slavery in Tunis. Like discourses about Christian slavery in the late 18" and early 


6° See for example “al-dhimmi Y ‘aqib al-tabib” (the “dhimmi” doctor Jacob) and “al-rimi al-najar” (the Christian 
carpenter or joiner)” in “Masarif mufassalah lil-dawlah fi sh’an li-sanna musalah al-bay li-sanna 1160 wa bidayyah 
1161/1747-1748, Register 50, 5, ANT. 


67 See for example “al-yahidi Shamama” the object of “al-Maltt Angelo’s” complaint (“shakiyya bihi’”) in “Asma’ 
musajin majlis al-zabtiyyah m‘a dhikr Ism al-shakhas wa al-sabab wa tarikh dukhiul,“ 1279/1862-1863, Register 
2509, 16, ANT. For further reading on legal belonging in 19'"-century Ottoman Tunis and the broader Mediterranean 
world, see Fatma Ben Slimane, “Définir Ce Qu’est Etre Tunisien. Litiges Autour de La Nationalité de Nessim 
Scemama (1873-1881), Revue Des Mondes Musulmans et de La Méditerranée 137, no. 137 (2015): 31-48, 
M’hamed Oualdi, A Slave Between Empires: A Transimperial History of North Africa (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2020), Youssef Ben Ismail, “Sovereignty Across Empires: France, the Ottoman Empire, and the 
Imperial Struggle over Tunis (ca. 1830-1920)” (Thesis, 2021), and Jessica Marglin, The Shamama Case: Contesting 
Citizenship Across the Modern Mediterranean (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2022). 
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19" century, however, anxiety about slavery in the late 19" century contradicted the reality on 
the ground. 

In 1891, ten years after the French declared protection over Tunis, French Resident 
General Justin Massicault’s abolition of slavery for the third time in the region seemed to suggest 
that human trafficking was rampant in Tunis. Yet writers’ grave concerns about slavery in the 
province, and the continent more broadly, belied the fact that trans-Saharan trades in people had 
markedly dwindled since its peak decades prior in the early 19" century. Ralph Austen estimates 
that between 1800-1850, around 700 people were trafficked annually in Tunis. After 1851 and 
through 1900, roughly 200 people per year were reportedly conveyed to the region, less than half 
the number of captives compared to the early-mid 19" century. Austen notes similar downward 
trends in neighboring French-occupied Algeria as well as Ottoman Tripoli by the late 19" 
century. The concerns of French and other European observers about slavery and human 
trafficking from western and central Sudan at the phenomenon’s nadir in Tunis underscored the 
artifice of discourses which instrumentalized worry about human trafficking to justify territorial 
occupation through “civilizing mission” rhetoric. Furthermore, the language used to describe 
enslaved people in French and Arabic by the late 19 century was the culmination of decades of 
shifts to ideologies of race and enslaveability among European and Tunisian elites between the 
mid-18" to the late 19" century. 

French and Tunisian elite understandings of slavery in the province as once a multiracial 
and multi-classed phenomenon had been all but forgotten by the late 19" century. When French 
colonial officials talked about slavery or enslaved people in an 1887 circular, they used the 
words Negroes (négres), Negresses (négresses), Black slaves (/es noirs esclaves) or simply, 
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slaves (des esclaves). In response to the circular, caids, or “native” officers of municipalities in 
Protectorate Tunisia, wrote back to French officials in French or Arabic intermixing the terms al- 
sudan and al-stidanah (non-Muslim Blacks) with al-shtishan or al-shiishanah (indigenous dark- 
skinned Tunisians) to describe ‘abid. ‘Abid, once a signifier for recently-conveyed captives from 
western and central Sudan, now came to stand in for all enslaved people racialized as Black. 
Like the police documents of the 1860s, shishan was no longer primarily a last name, but rather, a 
term that foregrounded an individual’s name: al-Shtshanah S‘aida Bint ‘Abdullah al-Burnaw1, or 
al-Shtshanah Khadijah Bint ‘Alt al-Ghafsawi. Sidan fulfilled a similar function: al-Stidanah 
Zahrah bint ‘Abdallah, or al-Stidanah Fatimah bint ‘Abdallah.”° 

Ultimately, “Sites of Servitude” traces a contingent narrative. Blackness and 
enslaveability were not inevitably intertwined, transhistorical ideologies. Instead, slavery in 
Ottoman Tunis became exclusively associated with Blackness by the late 19" century because of 
Tunis’s local, transregional, and global enmeshments. African Muslim elites in western, central, 
and northern Africa adapted governance, commerce, and hierarchies to make a livelihood in 
broader global economies increasingly dominated by British and French empires. Meanwhile, 
the negotiation, resistance, organizing, and actions undertaken by enslaved inhabitants racialized 
as Black to survive in Tunis undeniably left a lasting impression on the economy, politics, 
society, and intellectual traditions of the region. 
Contributions and Methods 

Drawing on a diverse array of northern and western African and European archival 
material, from medical journals to fiscal registers, “Sites of Servitude” makes three key 
contributions. First, I examine racial ideologies held by African Muslim and European elites in 


7 Documents 3, 4, 8, 11, 16, 20, 22, 23, 24, 27, 41, « Réponses des caids a une circulaire du sujet de l’interdiction de 
l’esclavage dans la Régence, 1887-1891, » FPC-G-3-1, ANT. 
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Ottoman Tunis in one analytical frame. Intervening in debates on race and racism in African 
historiography, I challenge the idea of a neat binary between pre-colonial and colonial African 
conceptions of race.’! Instead, I argue that racialization in northern and western African Muslim 
discourse must be examined from the lens of increasing European colonial encroachment by the 
early 19" century. Second, this project intervenes in historiographies of enslavement that have 
typically examined Saharan, Atlantic, and Mediterranean slavery as discrete phenomena. By 
integrating Arabic, French, Italian, and English-language documents, this project instead 
considers the dynamic and overlapping nature of trades in captives within the African continent. 
Lastly, by counter-reading archival inscriptions produced by elites, “Sites of Servitude” centers 
the presence, worldviews, and contributions of minoritized Tunisian inhabitants racialized as 
Black. 
Racialization and Slavery in Northern Africa 

Building on pioneering work from African Studies, Black Studies, and more recently, 
Middle Eastern Studies, “Sites of Servitude” considers race — or difference used to naturalize 
hierarchies — to be essential for narrating histories of enslavement in northern Africa.’* While 
scholarship on slavery in northern Africa, the Ottoman Maghrib, and the late Ottoman Empire 


has exploded since the millennium, most scholars have tended to study histories of slavery from 


71 See debates between historians Jonathon Glassman and Bruce Hall who conceptualize “pre-colonial” or 
indigenous ideologies of race, while others like anthropologist Jemima Pierre have argued that race is fundamentally 
a modern ideology. Jonathon Glassman, “Toward a Comparative History of Racial Thought in Africa: Historicism, 
Barbarism, Autochthony,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 63, no. 1 (2021): 72-98, Bruce S. Hall, 4 
History of Race in Muslim West Africa, 1600-1960, African Studies Series ; 115 (Cambridge ; New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2011), and Jemima Pierre, “Slavery, Anthropological Knowledge, and the 
Racialization of Africans,” Current Anthropology 61, no. S22 (2020): S220-31. 


? Elif Babiil et al., “Racial Formations in the Middle East,” Middle East Report 299, no. Summer 2021. 
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the imperial center of Istanbul, or from the province of Egypt.” This is understandable, given 
that Egypt was the single largest importer of enslaved people in the empire. Meanwhile, 
scholarship on race in African and Black Studies tends to focus on southern Africa and the 


diaspora, respectively.’4 By focusing instead on northern Africa, a region often treated as 


3 Scholarship on slavery in northern Africa, the late Ottoman Empire, and the broader region of Southwest Asia 
that has inspired my thinking includes Lucette Valensi, “Esclaves chrétiens et esclaves noirs a Tunis au XVIIIe 
siecle,” Annales : histoire, sciences sociales (French ed.) 22, no. 6 (1967): 1267-88, Terence Walz, Trade between 
Egypt and Bilad As-Siidan, 1700-1820, Textes Arabes et Etudes Islamiques ; t. 8 (Cairo]: Institut francais 
d’archéologie orientale du Caire, 1978), Halil Inalcik, “Servile Labor in the Ottoman Empire,” in The Mutual Effects 
of the Islamic and Judeo-Christian Worlds: The East European Pattern, ed. Abraham Ascher, Tibor Halasi-Kun, 
and Béla K. Kiraly, Studies on Society in Change ; No. 3 (Brooklyn, N.Y.: Brooklyn College Press : distributed by 
Columbia University Press, 1979), 25-52, Ehud R. Toledano, The Ottoman Slave Trade and Its Suppression, 1840- 
1890, Princeton Studies on the Near East (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1982), Ralph A. Austen, “The 
19th Century Islamic Slave Trade from East Africa (Swahili and Red Sea Coasts): A Tentative Census,” Slavery & 
Abolition 9, no. 3 (1988): 21-44, Mohammed Ennaji, Serving the Master: Slavery and Society in Nineteenth- 
Century Morocco, \st ed. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1999), Madeline Zilfi, “Servants, Slaves, and the Domestic 
Order in the Ottoman Middle East,” Hawwa 2, no. | (2004): 1-33, Eve Troutt Powell, Tell This in My Memory: 
Stories of Enslavement from Egypt, Sudan, and the Ottoman Empire (Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 2012), Chouki El Hamel, Black Morocco: A History of Slavery, Race, and Islam, African Studies Series 123 
(Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013), Matthew S. Hopper, Slaves of One Master. 
Globalization and Slavery in Arabia in the Age of Empire (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2015), Jane 
Hathaway, The Chief Eunuch of the Ottoman Harem: From African Slave to Power-Broker (Cambridge, United 
Kingdom ; New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 2018), Zavier Wingham, “Arap Baci’nin Ara Muhaveresi: 
Under the Shadow of the Ottoman Empire and Its Study,” Jstanbul Research Institute 3, no. 1 (2021): 177-83, Beeta 
Baghoolizadeh, “The Myths of Haji Firuz: The Racist Contours of the Iranian Minstrel,” Lateral (Island Lake) 10, 
no. | (2021), Leila Tayeb, “What Is Whiteness in North Africa?,” Lateral 10, no. 1 (2021), and Samia Errazzouki, 
“Between the “yellow-Skinned Enemy’ and the ‘Black-Skinned Slave’: Early Modern Genealogies of Race and 
Slavery in Sa‘dian Morocco,” The Journal of North African Studies 28, no. 2 (2023): 258-68. 


™ Scholarship on race and slavery in the continent and diaspora that has inspired this project includes Frantz Fanon, 
Black Skin, White Masks (New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1967), Hortense Spillers, “Mama’s Baby, Papa’s Maybe: 
An American Grammar Book,” Diacritics 17, no. 2 (1987): 65-81, Mahmood Mamdani, Citizen and Subject: 
Contemporary Africa and the Legacy of Late Colonialism, Princeton Studies in Culture/Power/History (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1996), Michael A. Gomez, Exchanging Our Country Marks: The Transformation 
of African Identity in the Colonial and Antebellum South. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1997), 
Saidiya V. Hartman, Lose Your Mother: A Journey along the Atlantic Slave Route, \st ed. (New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, 2007), Stephanie E. Smallwood, Saltwater Slavery: A Middle Passage from Africa to American 
Diaspora (Cambridge, MA ; London: Harvard University Press, 2008), Harry Garuba, “Race in Africa: Four 
Epigraphs and a Commentary,” PMLA : Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 123, no. 5 
(2008): 1640-48, Debra Blumenthal, Enemies and Familiars: Slavery and Mastery in Fifteenth-Century Valencia, 
Conjunctions of Religion & Power in the Medieval Past (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2009), Bruce S. Hall, A 
History of Race in Muslim West Africa, 1600-1960, African Studies Series ; 115 (Cambridge ; New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2011), Jemima Pierre, The Predicament of Blackness: Postcolonial Ghana and the 
Politics of Race (Chicago ; London: University of Chicago Press, 2013), Lotte Pelckman, “To Cut the Rope from 
One’s Neck? Manumission Documents of Slave Descendants from Central Malian Fulbe Society,” in The Bitter 
Legacy: African Slavery Past and Present, ed. Alice Bellagamba, Sandra E. Greene, and Martin A. Klein (Markus 
Wiener Publishers, 2013), Mariana P. Candido, An African Slaving Port and the Atlantic World: Benguela and Its 
Hinterland, African Studies Series 124 (Cambridge: University Press, 2013), Stuart Hall, “Race: The Sliding 
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separate from both the continent and from the Ottoman Empire, I show that debates about race 
and slavery in Ottoman Tunis resembled similar discourses taking place across the African 
continent and Ottoman Empire in the 18" and 19" centuries. 

Furthermore, I contend that Tunis by the late 18" century operated as a formidable hub 
for Saharan and Mediterranean trades in non-human goods as well as captives from western and 
central Sudan. Tunis’s deeper enmeshment in both networks not only shaped the economy of the 
province, but also transformed ideologies of enslaveability and racialization starting in the early 
19" century. Historians of late Ottoman and Maghribi slavery have tended to use the terms 
“black” or “white” to describe enslaved people in the 18" and 19" centuries, with the assumption 
that these categories were static, and that their audience would know what these terms meant, 
both to the writer as well as to historical actors. Instead, my project seeks to understand how 
Arabic-speaking Muslim African elites in Tunis discursively wielded Blackness both implicitly 
and explicitly in terms of religion, gender, geographic origins, and skin color, compared to 
European observers who conceptualized Blackness primarily through skin color, and how 
Blackness emerged by the mid-19" century as an exclusive category for enslavement among not 
only Europeans but crucially also among Tunisian elites. 

To conceptualize race as a scholarly analytic, I am in conversation with Africanist 


historian Jonathon Glassman, who defines race as difference “invested with explicit meanings of 


Signifier,” in The Fateful Triangle: Race, Ethnicity, Nation (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2017), 31— 
79, Mae M. Ngai, “Trouble on the Rand: The Chinese Question in South Africa and the Apogee of White 
Settlerism,” /nternational Labor and Working-Class History 91 (2017): 59-78, Keguro Macharia, Frottage 
Frictions of Intimacy across the Black Diaspora, Sexual Cultures (New York: University Press, 2019), Vincent 
Brown, Tacky’s Revolt: The Story of an Atlantic Slave War (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 2020), Jessica Marie Johnson, Wicked Flesh: Black Women, Intimacy, and Freedom in the 
Atlantic World (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2020), Hugo ka Canham, Riotous Deathscapes 
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bodily descent or of “blood.”’> Alongside Glassman, Middle East Studies scholars Elif Babiil, 
Muriam Haleh Davis, Jessica Barnes and Alex Lubin have defined race as 


A way to naturalize hierarchies, and often—though not always—invoke biological traits. 
While we are perhaps most accustomed to thinking about race in terms of skin color, 
other features—such as blood lines, kinship structures, religion, geographical origin and 
even culture or language—can all become markers of race. Race as an analytic concept 
must be understood alongside adjacent notions such as ethnicity (which often refers to 
cultural or linguistic differences) or nation (which is embedded in claims for sovereignty 
or political representation). Once articulated, racial categories are not stable: They shift 
over time, and various regimes of power can leave racial sediments in their wake.’ 


This language helps to chart the relationship between an ideology like race -— typically 
associated with the Americas and Europe — and notions of ethnicity, nation, or religion: 
categories that are more frequently used to examine histories of difference on the African 
continent and Middle East. By putting race, ethnicity, nation, and religion in proximity, my work 
contributes to scholarship challenging popular claims that race and racism do not exist in the 
Middle East or the African continent.”’ 
Human Trafficking on the African Continent: Dismantling Scholarly Siloes 

While researchers have rightfully focused on the genocidal violence of transatlantic 


human trafficking, my work contributes to scholarship that contextualizes the transatlantic slave 


73 Jonathon Glassman, “Toward a Comparative History of Racial Thought in Africa: Historicism, Barbarism, 
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trade within broader human trafficking networks across the African continent.’® The trans- 
Saharan commercial network may be the most understudied trade in captives, but was in fact the 
longest lasting, from at least the medieval period through the mid-20" century.”? Histories of 
Mediterranean slavery, in turn, tend to focus solely on the early modern period, and the field 
continues to grapple with Islamophobic scholarship that has painted the phenomenon as one- 
sided and unique to so-called Barbary pirates.*° In sum, the study of these trades in people has 
been siloed. By centering slavery in Tunisia, however, we are given the opportunity to examine 
how these trades overlapped. The legal suppression of Atlantic human trafficking by the British 
Empire in 1807 did not mean that all trades in people out of the continent stopped. Instead, the 
same people were violently conveyed along Saharan routes, as we see in the case of human 
trafficking in Tunis in the late 18" and early 19" centuries. My work makes the case that 
Ottoman Tunis was a major center for multiple commercial networks, as well as their human and 
non-human goods, merchants, and worldviews. 


Historical Linguistics, Archival Counter-reading, and an Ethics of Relationality 
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While studies of northern Africa have tended to use only European-language sources, 
“Sites of Servitude” borrows methods from historical linguistics alongside archival close reading 
to analyze French, Italian, and English-language documents alongside Arabic-language 
archives.*! In doing so, I trace how European and African elite ideas about Blackness and slavery 
transformed between the 18" and 19" centuries. For example, I examine how the term shiishan 
shifted from a last name for dark-skinned indigenous Tunisians in Arabic-language Tunisian 
fiscal registers in the mid-18" century to its emergence as a racial identifier foregrounding a first 
name by the mid-late 19 century in Tunisian police records and French colonial circulars. 

Indeed, Arabic is crucial to a project that questions the conventional separation of 
northern Africa from the rest of the continent in area studies frameworks.*” Arabic connected 
elites in Tunis to their counterparts in western African urban centers of Timbuktu and Djenne (or 
present-day Mali in western Africa). In fact, western and northern African Muslim elites held 
shared ideas about enslaveability and Blackness in the early 19" century. Both elites believed 


that they had the right to enslave non-Muslims, and non-Muslims from the African continent 


81 Tn the groundbreaking Paths in the Rainforests, Africanist historian Jan Vansina reconstructed the lexica of 
ancestral Bantu proto-languages to trace a conceptual political history of the central forest zones of the continent 
over three millennia. See Jan Vansina, Paths in the Rainforests: Toward a History of Political Tradition in 
Equatorial Africa (Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1990). Scholars have also made the case to resist 
uncritical associations of language with social and cultural histories of the continent by integrating linguistics with 
other methods, including oral history, print and archival sources produced by Africans, and archaeology. See for 
example Manfred Eggert, “The Bantu Problem and African Archaeology,” in African Archaeology: A Critical 
Introduction. Edited by Ann B. Stahl, 301-326. Oxford: Blackwell, 2005. 


82 On challenges to the bifurcated African continent in conventional area studies frameworks see for example Ismael 
Musah Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi on the Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” in Slavery on the 
Frontiers of Islam, ed. Paul E. Lovejoy (Princeton: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2004), 173-98, Fatima Harrak, 
Khalid Shagraw1, and Jami‘at Muhammad al-Khamis. Ma‘had al-Dirasat al-Afriqiyah, Les Constructions de l’autre 
dans les relations interafricaines, Manshtrat Ma‘had al-Dirasat al-Afriqiyah. Série Colloques et séminaires 11 
(Rabat: Université Mohammed V-Souissi, Institut des Etudes A fricaines, 2008), Ghislaine Lydon, On Trans- 
Saharan Trails, Mostafa Minawi, The Ottoman Scramble for Africa: Empire and Diplomacy in the Sahara and the 
Hijaz (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 2016), and Paraska Tolan-Szkilnik, Maghreb Noir: The 
Militant-Artists of North Africa and the Struggle for a Pan-African, Postcolonial Future, Worlding the Middle East 
(Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2023). 
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were racialized as Black, using explicit and implicit terms. But Muslims from the African 
continent, regardless of skin color, would not be racialized as Black. Meanwhile, European racial 
ideologies were distinct because of their emphasis on skin color. These conceptual differences 
underscore the importance of treating race as a historical and relational category of analysis: 
racial ideologies of elites from the African continent do not map neatly onto contemporary North 
American understandings of race and skin color. 

Language is also essential for addressing the ethical challenges of this project. At the core 
of “Sites of Servitude” is how to approach documents about enslaved people racialized as Black 
that are heavily mediated by European and African elites. In state archives, Black inhabitants of 
Tunis appeared as marginalia in Sardinian and French consular reports, as tabulated numbers in 
English and Tunisian ship manifests, and as specters in conventional tales told at global scales. 
In a desire to legitimize studies of slavery, past historians resorted to quantitative study to convey 
the scale at which people were violently transported across land and sea in the 18" and 19" 
centuries.*? Such studies justified which trade in captives to center, and which to ignore. While 
quantitative analysis helps scholars to see larger trends, what is lost in terms of embodied 
experience — blood, flesh, movement, and memory — when scholars prioritize scale? While 
many have argued for the impossibility of subaltern recuperation within the violence of state- 
mediated archives, this project nevertheless seeks to engage the archive in reading for presence, 
power, and signs of life in the midst of indignity and death.** Indeed, as historian Vincent Brown 
83 See critiques on quantitative trends in the historiography of Atlantic slavery in Stephanie E. Smallwood, Saltwater 
Slavery.A Middle Passage from Africa to American Diaspora (Cambridge, MA ; London: Harvard University Press, 
2008), Jessica Marie Johnson, “Markup Bodies: Black [Life] Studies and Slavery [Death] Studies at the Digital 


Crossroads,” Social Text 36, no. 4 (2018): 57-79 and Jennifer L. Morgan, Reckoning with Slavery: Gender, Kinship, 
and Capitalism in the Early Black Atlantic (Durham: Duke University Press, 2021). 


54 The literature on this debate is vast. For an introduction see Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, “Can the Subaltern 
Speak?,” in Marxism and the Interpretation of Culture, ed. Cary Nelson and Lawrence Grossberg (Urbana: 
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writes, “As surely as wind and water change the contours of stone, slavery’s archival sources 


have been shaped by the black people they rarely describe...”* 


To begin a project of reading Black Tunisian history in the archive, then, requires what I 
conceptualize as an “ethics of relationality.” Building on visionary scholarship from Black 
Studies as well as Studies of Women, Gender and Sexuality, this is a practice of archival reading 
that recognizes “common difference,” in the words of Chandra Mohanty between researcher and 
historical actors in terms of time, space, race, class, gender, ability, culture, language.*® It is an 


ethics of engagement for reading violent archival documents “along the bias grain,” in the words 


University of Illinois Press, 1988), Lata Mani, Contentious Traditions: The Debate on Sati in Colonial India 
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in India, Next Wave (Duke University Press) (Durham [N.C.]: Duke University Press, 2009), Marisa J. Fuentes, 
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of Marisa Fuentes, to amplify the histories of Black Tunisians. It is an essential and 
complementary action to historical linguistics tracking how elites wielded ideas about 
racialization over the /ongue durée.*’ An ethics of relationality holds the researcher’s 
positionality and concerns of the present alongside the study of the past. It is an approach that 
means grappling not only with my own ideas about race in which I am embedded, but also with 
the racist, misogynist ideologies of 19"-century European and African elites, and with the 
residue of coloniality and anti-Blackness in Tunisia and globally in the present. These ideologies 
do not map neatly onto one another. But they all converge around an understanding of Blackness 
as foreign to the past, present, and future of northern Africa. Challenging these ideologies, I take 
seriously the ways in which Black Tunisians left their mark on the archival record, and how they 
continue to do so in the postcolonial present. 
Chapter Road Map 

The five chapters of this dissertation trace how slavery in Tunis came to be associated 
exclusively with Blackness by the late 19" century, and how ideas about Blackness in turn 
transformed, flattening distinctions between indigenous dark-skinned Tunisians and captives 
violently conveyed from western and central Sudan. Chapters 1 and 2 examine discursive shifts 
to enslaveability by comparing French, Italian, English and Arabic-language elite discourses. In 
Chapter 1, I chart how the category of Tabarqin transformed from nationless enslaved 
“Christians” in the mid-18" century to protected subjects and flexible intermediaries in Tunis by 
the early 19" century. Borrowing from Muriam Haleh Davis, I conceptualize an emerging “racial 
regime of religion” in mid-late 18" century exchanges of Christian and Muslim captives, or how 
European and Tunisian observers considered captives to embody Christianity and Islam as 
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essentialized cultural traits.*° The categories of Christian or Muslim were not measures of 
personal conviction or belief, but rather means by which states offered or rescinded protection. In 
Chapter 2, by contrast, I demonstrate how Blackness crystallized into a category exclusively tied 
to enslavement, dovetailing with mounting European economic encroachment, by the mid-19" 
century in the capital of Tunis. 

Departing from elite archival scales, Chapter 3 employs Black feminist methodologies 
and theory from performance studies to examine the medical and religious practices of enslaved 
people racialized as Black in Tunis in the early to mid-19" century. I argue that these practices 
were subversive forms of knowledge, countering dominant epistemologies of the racialized body 
preserved in state archives. Continuing an examination of the material effects of racial ideology 
on the lives of inhabitants of Tunis, Chapter 4 deploys microhistory and critical theory on 
whiteness and masculinity to chart the life and times of Gerolamo/Jér6me Ottone in mid-19" 
century Tunis. I contend that his writings reinforced ideologies of racialized slavery and a 
bifurcated African continent to solidify his belonging to European empires keen on territorial 
expansion. 

Finally, Chapter 5 delves into a late-19" century French imperial scheme that never was: 
a Trans-Saharan railway (TSR) that would have connected French-occupied as well as formally 
sovereign nations in western, central, and northern Africa (including Tunis) across identical 
routes long used by high-mortality Saharan slaving caravans. While there is a fair amount of 
scholarship on the TSR, I home in on one of the central pretexts for constructing the railway 


among writers in the metropole and northern Africa: the suppression, or transformation, of 


88 Muriam Haleh Davis, ““Incommensurate Ontologies’?: Anti-Black Racism and the Question of Islam in French 
Algeria,” Lateral 10, no. 1 (2021), and Muriam Haleh Davis, Markets of Civilization: Islam and Racial Capitalism in 
Algeria, Theory in Forms (Durham: Duke University Press, 2022). 
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Saharan slavery. I argue that French TSR discourses reinforced earlier ideologies circulating 
among French observers in Tunis by the early-mid 19" century that Blackness and Islam were 
mutually exclusive categories, and that Blackness was forever foreign to the northern regions of 


the African continent. 
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Chapter 1: “Dressed as a Christian” 
Tabargqin' from stateless captives to protected subjects, or tracing a genealogy of racial 
regimes of religion, 1736-1845 


Introduction 

From | January to 16 July 1779, Giovanni Porcile, Captain of the Sardinian Coast Guard in 
Cagliari, corresponded with Antonio Pagano, a merchant in Genoa, over the matter of two men, 
one woman, and one infant, all to be cast in marble. These statues were to be placed in the square 
of Carloforte, the principal city of the Sardinian island of San Pietro, just southeast of the 
principal island of Sardinia. The first sculpture would honor “the glorious memory” of the 
deceased Sardinian King Carlo Emanuele III of Savoy. The other two statues would be cast to 
signify a “male Turkish Slave” and a “female Slave dressed as a Christian” with an infant son in 
arms.” This literal still life was meant to commit to public memory among the Carolini, the 
Sardinian subjects of the island, a phenomenon that had long past in prominence — 
Mediterranean corsairing, or the early-modern exchange of captives hailing from Christian and 


Muslim-majority kingdoms. Corsairing had reached its apogee over a century prior, in the 


' There are numerous variations for spelling Tabargah and Tabarqins, depending on the language of scholarship. I 
choose to write Tabargah and Tabarqins for ease of reading in English — this is the Arabic transliteration minus the 
diacritics. In doing so, I am attempting to write against prominent trends in the historiography that have erased the 
Tunisian history of the Tabarqin communities and have instead emphasized their “Europeanness” as a fait accompli 
in the 18" and 19" centuries. 


2 “Dunque vi diro che giusto in questa ocasione [sic] ne ho ricevuto il disegno, come acluso [sic] vedrete, con tutte 
Le annotazioni descritte nel medesimo, si desidera, di far edificare tre Statue, la prima del Re, che sara [sic] di palmi 
11 Genovesi, con suoi trofei a piedi, ed il Braccio come vedrete, si é ristretto pil che si ¢ potuto; L’altre due Statue 
poi del Schiavo Turco, e Schiava vestita alla cristiana, con un figlio in braccio, che dinotta [sic] il concambio da me 
fatto in Tunis dei Schiavi turchi con le Tabarchine, questi cosi dire sono due gruppi” in “Copia di Articoli di Lettere 
Scritte dal Capitano Guarda Costa Porcile alli Signori Antonio Ma. Pagano e Figli, Negozianti in Genova, e risposte 
de medesimi, sul assunto [sic], che ha Comita di Carlo Forte desidera far costrurre [sic], la Statua del fi Re Carlo 
Emanuele, di gloriosa memoria como Sotto Segue,” il prima del 1779, Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 2, 
Sottoserie Categoria 9: Agricoltura, Commercio, Industria 1288, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari (ASC), Italy. 
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1650s.° Furthermore, the statues commemorated a particular origin story from the viewpoint of 


elite magistrates, merchants, and other leaders of the community at Carloforte: the 1741 sacking 


of Tabarqah — the Carolini’s ancestral island — by Ottoman Tunisian forces, and the 


enslavement of 800 inhabitants, 127 of whom were redeemed and subsequently conducted to 


Carloforte in the early 1750s.4 
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Figure 1.1: The Tabargin Mediterranean, mid-18" century 
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But discussion over the details of the statues belied a more complex history of this 


community at Carloforte. The city had in fact been settled in 1738 as part of a colonization 


istanbul 
Bursa 


Antalya 


scheme decreed by officials of the Kingdom of Sardinia, three years prior to the sensational 1741 


raid. Its colonists were indeed former inhabitants of Tabarqah, an island and once-prominent 


coral-trading post just 133 nautical miles south of Sardinia in present-day Tunisia. For almost 


two centuries, Tabargah operated under the suzerainty of the Spanish Empire, though the 


Lomellini, a Genoese noble family, ran a lucrative coral enterprise on the island, and paid annual 


tributes to the Tunisian bey, or the Ottoman governor of Tunis province, to conduct commerce 


3 Sadok Boubaker, D’une Méditerranée a l’autre: espaces maritimes et échanges commerciaux : recueil d’articles, 
Premiére édition. (Tunis: Latrach éditions : Faculté des Sciences Humaines et Sociales de Tunis, 2019), 117-128. 


4 Boubaker, D’une Méditerranée a l’autre, 109. 
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there. More importantly, while the statues seemed to imply that “Turkish” and “Christian” were 
distinct, even oppositional categories of people, the connotation of the term “dressed,” implying 
a constructed identity, suggests a more entangled history among Muslim and Christian 


inhabitants, enslaved and free, who populated the 18"*-century Mediterranean world.° 
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Figure 1.2: Statue of Sardinian King Carlo Emanuele flanked by a “male Turkish slave” and 
“female slave dressed as a Christian” with infant in arms in present-day Carloforte. A copy of 
the statue’s 1788 inscription was added in 1958. It is a dedication to Sardinian King Carlo 
Emanuele, “father and august protector of the Tabargqin colony,” who redeemed the inhabitants 
of Tabarqah who had been “torn from their homeland [loro patria] by barbarians and thrown 
into prison, miserably oppressed in slavery.” Photo credit, author’s own, March 13, 2022. 


5 On early-modern Mediterranean entanglements, see for example Sadok Boubaker, La régence de Tunis au XVIe 
siécle: ses relations commerciales avec les ports de |’Europe méditerranéenne, Marseille et Livourne, \ere éd., 
Publications du Centre d’ études et de recherches ottomanes et morisco-andalouses (Zaghouan: Ceroma, 1987), 
Molly Greene, A Shared World: Christians and Muslims in the Early Modern Mediterranean, Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims from the Ancient to the Modern World 7 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2002), Francesca 
Trivellato, The Familiarity of Strangers: The Sephardic Diaspora, Livorno, and Cross-Cultural Trade in the Early 
Modern Period (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009), Debra Blumenthal, Enemies and Familiars: Slavery and 
Mastery in Fifteenth-Century Valencia, Conjunctions of Religion & Power in the Medieval Past (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 2009), and Leila Temime Blili, The Regency of Tunis, 1535-1666: Genesis of an Ottoman 
Province in the Maghreb (Cairo, Egypt ; New York, NY: The American University in Cairo Press, 2021). 
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Porcile himself, captain of the Sardinian Coast Guard, spent his life between lands under 
the domination of Christian and Muslim powers.° Born in Genoa, which was at the time an 
independent republic, Porcile had been described as alternately Tabarqin or Sardinian by 
“‘profession.”’ He spent his life between islands, the Tunisian island of Tabarqah and the 
Sardinian islands of San Pietro and Sant’ Antioco. The early years of his career coincided with 
the 1741 raid on Tabargah. He experienced middling success in his work as an intermediary 
between the Savoyard kingdom of Sardinia and the Ottoman province of Tunis attempting to 
redeem Tabarqin captives. By the 1770s, however, Porcile had steadily risen in prominence — 
Captain of the Coast Guard at Cagliari, and successful organizer of a new Sardinian colonization 
scheme: a group of freed Tabarqins from Tunis were to colonize another Sardinian settlement at 
Calasetta on the neighboring island of Sant’ Antioco. 

In his twilight years, Porcile would witness another episode central to the identity of the 
Sardinian Tabarqin community but would not live long enough to experience its transformative 
outcome. In response to Napoleon Bonaparte’s occupation of the fellow Ottoman province of 
Egypt in 1798, Tunis’s bey Hammudah Basha raided Carloforte, capturing and conveying over 
800 of its inhabitants to Tunis. The now elder statesman and experienced intermediary Porcile 


was called upon once more to oversee negotiations, a highly personal affair as several of his 


® Following the end of the War of Spanish Succession in 1713, the Kingdom of Sardinia, a Spanish possession, was 
given first to the Austrian Hapsburgs. Then, in 1718, Victor Amadeus II, duke of Savoy and sovereign of Piedmont, 
was forced by the more powerful Hapsburgs to yield the wealthier Kingdom of Sicily in exchange for Sardinia. See 
“Sardinia | Historical Kingdom, Italy | Britannica,” May 25, 2023, https://www.britannica.com/place/Sardinia- 
historical-kingdom-Italy. 


T Achille Riggio, “Genovesi E Tabarchini In Tunisia Settecentesca,” Atti della Societa Ligu re di Storia Patria LXXI 
(1948): 3-18, Andrea Zappia, Mercanti di uomini: reti e intermediari per la liberazione dei captivi nel 
Mediterraneo, Biblioteca del laboratorio di storia marittima e navale ; IV (Novi Ligure (Italy): Citta del silenzio 
edizioni, 2018), 165; Bruno Manca, Gli Stati del Maghrib e la politica estera del Regno Sardo. (1773-1787), 
Quaderni del Seminario di scienze politiche dell’ Universita degli studi di Cagliari. Serie dell’ Istituto di studi africani 
(Milano: Giuffre, 1971), pp 18-19, fn 2. 
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family members, including his two sons, daughters-in-law, and grandchildren, had been captured 
in the incursion. While Porcile would not live to see the fruits of his labor, dying in 1799, the 
negotiations to redeem the descendants of Tabarqah’s earlier inhabitants proved much more 
successful than in decades prior. Unlike in 1741, several Christian rulers, particularly Napoleon 
Bonaparte of the French Empire and Alexander I of the Russian Empire, were keen to intercede 
on the behalf of the captives who were now recognized as Carolini Christian subjects of 
Sardinia. Ultimately, all captives were free to return to Carloforte if they so chose by 1803, a 
relatively brief five years after the raid compared to 1741.8 Some, however, voluntarily remained 
in Tunis. This begs the questions: Why did the fortunes of Tabargins and their descendants 
change so dramatically between 1741 and 1803? And despite the auspicious circumstances of 
their exchange by 1803, what does the choice of some captives to stay in Tunis tell us about 
enslavement and social belonging in Tunis and the broader Mediterranean between the mid-18" 
century and the early 19" century? 

I contend that European observers of the mid-18" century considered Tabarqins to have 
no formal belonging to any Christian nation or empire. For this reason, such empires were not in 
any rush to redeem Tabarqins when they were captured in the 1741 raid. Furthermore, any hope 
of redemption came at a price, as foreshadowed by Sardinian officials’ scheme to use Tabargins 
to colonize the brutally dry, arid, previously uninhabited island of San Pietro in 1738. In fact, 
many European writers described Tabarqins as Christian “natives” to the northern regions of the 
African continent after two centuries of coral fishing along its shores. In the eyes of some, 


Tabarqins’ long history on an island in such close proximity to the Ottoman Empire’s provinces 


8 Salvatore Bono, “L’incursione dei corsari tunisini a Carloforte e il riscatto degli schiavi Carolini (1798 - 1803),” 
Africa (Roma) 15, no. 5 (1960): 234-38. Gillian Weiss, Captives and Corsairs: France and Slavery in the Early 
Modern Mediterranean (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2011), 126. 
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on the African continent represented Tabarqins’ underlying capacity to “turn Turk,” or to 
renounce Christianity and convert to Islam.’ By 1798, however, descendants of Tabarqins at 
Carloforte faced quite different circumstances compared to their parents’ and grandparents’ 
generations. The captives of 1798 were not only described as Christians but more specifically as 
Christian subjects of a Christian kingdom. Furthermore, the sensational Tunisian raid on 
Carloforte was seen by European observers as wholly unacceptable — it had become unthinkable, 
even morally wrong, to enslave Christians. 

Many researchers have studied the history of the Tabarqin community and especially its 
diaspora after 1741 to Carloforte and later in 1769, to the Spanish island of Isla Plana just off the 


coast of the province of Alicante.'? But as Fiorenzo Toso has rightly noted, much of the literature 


° Gillian Weiss similarly notes that royal French officials in the 16" and 17" centuries believed that Christian 
inhabitants living in proximity to the Mediterranean (such as Marseille) were more inclined to “turn Turk” because 
of geographic proximity to northern Africa and the Ottoman world. The moral panic of “turning Turk” was not only 
elites’ fears that subaltern populations would convert, but also that these converted populations would engage in 
behavioral tropes circulating in western Europe since at least the early modern period about the Muslim world, such 
as pederasty and sodomy. See Gillian Weiss, Captives and Corsairs: France and Slavery in the Early Modern 
Mediterranean (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2011), 28. Achille Marotta notes that moral panics around 
“turning Turk” and stigmatization of enslaved and free Muslim populations in mid-17" Genoa took off due to 
financial crises striking the Republic. To hinder cross-racial and cross-class resistance, Genoese elites (nobles, 
magistrates, bankers) scapegoated Muslims to divide the working-class population of the city while continuing to 
expand their own coffers. See Achille Marotta, “Muslim Street Vendors in the Republic of Genoa” (dissertation 
chapter, forthcoming). 


10 A. Riggio, “Cronaca Tabarchina dal 1756 ai primordi dell’ ottocento ricavata dai registri parrochiali di Santa 
Croce in Tunisi,” Revue Tunisienne, 1937, 353-391, Lorenzo Del Piano, La penetrazione italiana in Tunisia, 1861- 
1881, Universita di Cagliari. Istituto di storia medioevale e moderna. Pubblicazioni 8 (Padova: GEDAM, 1964), 
Bruno Manca, Gli Stati del Maghrib e la politica estera del Regno Sardo. (1773-1787), Quaderni del Seminario di 
scienze politiche dell’ Universita degli studi di Cagliari. Serie dell’Istituto di studi africani (Milano: Giuffre, 1971), 
Edmondo Luxoro, Tabarca e tabarchini: cronaca e storia della colonizzazione di Carloforte (Cagliari: Edizioni 
della torre, 1977), Giuseppe Vallebona, Carloforte: storia di una colonizzazione, 3. ed. corretta e rinnovata., Trittico 
carolino 3 (Cagliari: Edizioni della Torre, 1988), Paulette Grenié and Claude Grenié, Les Tabargins, esclaves du 
corail: 1741-1769, Rivages des Xantons (Paris: Les Indes savantes, 2010), Philippe Gourdin, Tabarqah: histoire et 
archéologie d’un préside espagnol et d’un comptoir génois en terre africaine (XVe-XVITle siécle), Collection de 
l’Ecole francaise de Rome 401 (Rome] : [Tunis]: Ecole Francaise de Rome ; Institut national du patrimoine de 
Tunis, 2008), Maria Ghazali, “La Nueva Tabarca: Ile espagnole fortifiée et peuplée au X VIHeme siécle,” Cahiers de 
la Méditerranée, 2006, 197-218, Andrea Zappia, Mercanti di uomini: reti e intermediari per la liberazione dei 
captivi nel Mediterraneo, Biblioteca del laboratorio di storia marittima e navale ; IV (Novi Ligure (Italy): Citta del 
silenzio edizioni, 2018), Sadok Boubaker, D ‘une Méditerranée a l'autre: espaces maritimes et échanges 
commerciaux : recueil d’articles, Premiere édition. (Tunis: Latrach éditions : Faculté des Sciences Humaines et 
Sociales de Tunis, 2019). 
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has been characterized by “identity myths” that treat Tabarqins as a homogeneous, singular 
group, conveniently ignoring that hundreds of Tabarqins remained in northern Africa by their 
own volition following both the 1741 and 1798 raids. Indeed, portrayals of Tabarqins as 
alternately Christian or African obscure what Sarah DeMott has conceptualized as a 
Mediterranean “archipelago” — the continued movements of Tabarqins between the Maghrib!! 
and Europe, and throughout the Mediterranean more broadly, as part of familial and commercial 
networks.’? Further, most scholars have used only European-language sources to explore this 
history, with an important exception being the Tunisian historian Sadok Boubaker.!? Some 
Tabarqins in Tunis continued to identify themselves as Christian, marrying within the Tabarqin 
(and later Genoese, Sicilian and Maltese) communities of the provincce, while others converted 
to Islam, ascending the social ranks of the Tunisian government and royal household. It is thus 
worth examining the trajectories of Tabarqins of Tunis and Tabarqins of Carloforte together 


using Tunisian Arabic alongside European sources, to address why prominent historiography on 


'! Tn this chapter I particularly want to emphasize the term Maghrib as a geographic heuristic to assert that Tabargin 
history is not solely a Christian or European one, but rather, one that is also embedded in the Muslim world, and 
specifically the Maghribi provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 


'2 Sara DeMott, “Tunis Digital Humanities Initiative” (Zoom, July 8, 2020). DeMott is influenced by Hemispheric, 
Caribbean, Indian Ocean, and American Studies scholarship theorizing archipelagic geographies in contrast to 
continental or Eurocentric theories of space. See for example Edouard Glissant, Caribbean Discourse: Selected 
Essays, CARAF Books (Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1989), Yarimar Bonilla and Max Hantel, 
“Visualizing Sovereignty: Cartographic Queries for the Digital Age,” Sx Archipelagos, no. 1 (May 1, 2016), Brian 
Russell Roberts and Michelle Ann Stephens, Archipelagic American Studies (Durham: Duke University Press, 
2017), Nikhita Obeegadoo, “An Archipelagic Node in Global Migration? The Stakes of Comparison and Irony in 
Nathacha Appanah’s Tropique de La Violence,” Comparative Literature 74, no. 2 (2022): 219-32. 


'3 Toso mentions Vallebona specifically, but Luxoro also frequently repeats Orientalist tropes in his telling of 
Tabarqin history. Grenié and Grenié examine the 18"-century Tabargqin communities both in Tunis as well as in 
Sardinia and Alicante, though they tend to take Tabargin elites at their word without much critical analysis. Finally, 
with the exception of Boubaker, most of the prominent historiography on Tabarqins has been based on European- 
language archival sources only. Fiorenzo Toso, “Tabarchini e Tabarchino in Tunisia Dopo La Diaspora,” Bollettino 
Di Studi Sardi 3, no. 3 (December 2010): 44-45. See also Fiorenzo Toso, “Tabarchino, Lingua Franca, Arabo 
Tunisino : Uno Sguardo Critico,” Plurilinguismo : Contatti Di Lingue e Culture 16 (2009): 261-80. 
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Tabarqins has treated the existence of “African cousins” with embarrassment, to paraphrase 
Toso.'4 

Indeed, the Tabarqin odyssey from enslaveable Christian “natives” of Africa to 
incontrovertibly free Christian “colonists” of Sardinia and Christian and Muslim inhabitants of 
Tunis was not a teleological inevitability. Sardinian officials did not automatically trust Carolini 
to carry out their duties as Sardinian subjects and colonists of San Pietro, and even feared that 
their time in the “torrid” regions of North Africa had spoiled their work ethic and “natural” 
capacities. This chapter thus takes seriously the ways in which historical actors used religion as a 
category of racialization — that is to say, an ideology used to naturalize hierarchies.!* 

In this chapter, I extend Muriam Haleh Davis’s concept of a “racial regime of religion,” a 
term she uses to describe the French Empire’s occupation of Algeria of 1830 and the systematic 
dispossession of Muslims’ economic livelihoods and land in favor of Christian settler colonists 
and colonial officials.'° French colonial officials and economists in occupied Algeria considered 
Islam not as a religion to which one professed belief or non-belief, but rather, as an unchangeable 
identity that was embodied, even if a person converted to Christianity. I conceptualize an 
emerging racial regime of religion in the context of mid-late 18" century exchanges of so-called 
Christian and Muslim captives, or how European consuls, royal functionaries, and religious 


figures, alongside Tunisian Beylical scribes, considered captives to embody Christianity and 


'4 Toso, “Tabarchini e Tabarchino in Tunisia Dopo La Diaspora,” 45. 


'S See more on this definition of racialization in Elif Babiil et al., “Racial Formations in the Middle East,” Middle 
East Report 299 (Summer 2021) as well as Jonathon Glassman, “Toward a Comparative History of Racial Thought 
in Africa: Historicism, Barbarism, Autochthony,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 63, no. 1 (2021): 72- 
98. 


‘6 Muriam Haleh Davis, “‘Incommensurate Ontologies’?: Anti-Black Racism and the Question of Islam in French 


Algeria,” Lateral 10, no. 1 (2021), and Muriam Haleh Davis, Markets of Civilization: Islam and Racial Capitalism 
in Algeria, Theory in Forms (Durham: Duke University Press, 2022). 
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Islam as essentialized cultural traits.!’ While there was inevitably incoherence between ideology 
and the material reality on the ground, this chapter traces how European and Tunisian elites 
essentialized Christianity and Islam in relation to the practices of corsairing, slavery, and empire 
in the mid-18" to early-19"-century Mediterranean. 

The categories of Christian or Muslim were not measures of personal conviction or 
belief, but rather means by which states offered or rescinded protection. Tabarqins prior to the 
1741 raid of Tabarqah had been described as Christian by European observers, but this mattered 
little for redemption without an obvious or well-recognized connection to a state to claim them 
as subjects. A “racial regime of religion” emphasizes the role of state actors in racializing 
individuals along religious lines, so that Tabarqins moved in elite European discourses from 
stateless captives and Christian natives of the African continent to Christian Carolini subjects of 
Sardinia. Meanwhile, examining choices made by Tabarqin descendants in Tunis and the broader 
Mediterranean world to identify themselves as Christian or Muslim — as well as efforts to seek 
protection from Christian and/or Muslim empires — emphasizes historical contingency. Indeed, 
that numerous Tabarqin descendants in French-occupied Tunisia were able to naturalize as 
French by the late 19" and early 20 centuries was not likely or guaranteed from the viewpoint 
of the mid-18" century. 

The Tabarqin odyssey generatively challenges the scholarly dominance of North 
American ideologies of slavery and race formation. This narrative instead offers ways to 


understand how racialization manifested historically and relationally in Tunis and the 


'7 Historian Naomi Davidson’s theorizing on early-20" century metropole discourse on Muslim subjects is also a 
crucial precedent to Haleh Davis’s racial regimes of religion “embodying Islam” in Only Muslim: Embodying Islam 
in Twentieth-Century France (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2012). Historian Jonathon Glassman’s work has 
been instructive for considering a history of race formation through the categories of religion and genealogy in 18" 
and 19"'-century Tunis in comparison to the broader African continent. See Jonathon Glassman, “Toward a 
Comparative History of Racial Thought in Africa: Historicism, Barbarism, Autochthony,” Comparative Studies in 
Society and History 63, no. 1 (2021): 72-98. 
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Mediterranean. This chapter will continue with a brief historical overview of slavery in Tunis 
and the broader Ottoman Empire prior to the 19" century. I problematize the terms “Muslim” 
and “Arab” slavery that have frequently been used to describe enslavement in the Ottoman 
Empire. This chapter will then explore how the once-marginalized category Tabarqin 
transformed to signify distinctive forms of social belonging in both Tunis and the broader 
Mediterranean by the early-mid 19" century. 
Slavery in Tunis and the late Ottoman Empire, pre-19" century 

Enslaved people in pre-19" century Ottoman Tunis only occasionally hailed from 
western and central Sudan. Rather, some were born within the province of Tunis itself.'* Others 
hailed from the regions of the Black Sea and Caucasus, as well as eastern Africa, though the 
latter was more uncommon.’ In addition, individuals from the northern Mediterranean captured 
on the high seas were conveyed to Tunis as captives of corsairing, or piracy.*° Some enslaved 
people labored in more grueling and marginalized domains, such as domestic servitude for the 


Beylical family and Tunisian notables, or agricultural labor in southern desert oases. Others 


'8 On enslaved people from the southern regions of pre-19*" century Tunis, for example, see mentions of individuals 
called shiishan or shuwashin in “Masarif mufassalah li-sannah 1171 (1757-1758),” Register 99, 64, Archives 
Nationales de Tunisie (ANT). On islands, see the Tabarqin in “Les relations entre Génes et la régence de Tunis 
(1741-1803),” in D’une Méditerranée a l’autre: espaces maritimes et échanges commerciaux : recueil d’articles, by 
Sadok Boubaker, Premiére édition. (Tunis: Latrach éditions : Faculté des Sciences Humaines et Sociales de Tunis, 
2019). 


'? On the Black Sea and Caucasus, see M’hamed Oualdi, Esclaves et maitres: les Mamelouks des beys de Tunis du 
XVITe siécle aux années 1880, Bibliotheque historique des pays d’islam 3 (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 2011). 
On eastern Africa, see “Madakhil wa masarif al-bay min sannah Muharram 1239 *illa Dho al-Hujjah 1240 
(September 1823-June 1825),” Register 428, 20, ANT. 


?0 Inhabitants of northern Africa and the eastern Mediterranean laboring as sailors were conversely captured and 
conveyed to European cities, or endured hard labor on galley ships. See Ariel Salzmann, “Migrants in Chains: On 
the Enslavement of Muslims in Renaissance and Enlightenment Europe,” Religions (Basel, Switzerland) 4, no. 3 
(2013): 391-411 and Gillian Weiss and Meredith Martin, The Sun King at Sea: Maritime Art and Galley Slavery in 
Louis XIV’s France (Getty Publications, 2022). 
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labored at more elite positions as military officials, administrative bureaucrats, and first wives 
and mothers within the Beylical household.*! 

Slavery in pre-19" century Tunis tended to mirror broader patterns of servitude in the late 
Ottoman Empire.”? However, examining historiography on slavery in the late Ottoman Empire 
also requires grappling with the monikers “Muslim slavery” and the “Arab slave trade” which 
have dominated historiographical debates.’> Such terms, used to refer both to vast regions in 
which enslavement and slave trading took place — as well as to gesture at supposedly common 
epistemologies of enslaveability and manumission — tended to rely on overly literal textual 
interpretation.”+ For example, the Qur’an prohibits the enslavement of Muslims. In historical 


practice, however, Muslims did enslave other Muslims. In the case of 16"-century northwestern 


?! Lucette Valensi, “Esclaves chrétiens et esclaves noirs 4 Tunis au XVIIle siécle,” Annales : histoire, sciences 
sociales (French ed.) 22, no. 6 (1967): 1267-88. 


2 For a broad overview on slavery and its suppression in the late Ottoman empire, see Ehud R. Toledano, The 
Ottoman Slave Trade and Its Suppression, 1840-1890, Princeton Studies on the Near East (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1982) and Ehud R. Toledano, Slavery and Abolition in the Ottoman Middle East, 
Publications on the Near East, University of Washington (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1998). On 
mamluk servitude in the late Ottoman empire, see Jane Hathaway, “Mamluks, Ottoman Period,” in Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, THREE (Brill), accessed May 1, 2023. On the many forms domestic servitude, the predominant form of 
slavery in the late Ottoman empire, could take, see Leslie P. Peirce, The Imperial Harem: Women and Sovereignty 
in the Ottoman Empire, Studies in Middle Eastern History (New York, N.Y.) (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993), Madeline Zilfi, “Servants, Slaves, and the Domestic Order in the Ottoman Middle East,” Hawwa 2, no. | 
(2004): 1-33, and Jane Hathaway, The Chief Eunuch of the Ottoman Harem: From African Slave to Power-Broker 
(Cambridge, United Kingdom ; New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 2018). On agricultural slavery in the 
late Ottoman empire, see Matthew S. Hopper, Slaves of One Master. Globalization and Slavery in Arabia in the Age 
of Empire (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2015). 


23 See for example Daniel Pipes, Slave Soldiers and Islam: The Genesis of a Military System (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1981), Murray Gordon, Slavery in the Arab World (New York: New Amsterdam, 1989) and 
Bernard Lewis, Race and Slavery in the Middle East: An Historical Enquiry (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1990). For an important corrective, see Joseph C. Miller’s historiographical introduction to “Muslim Slavery and 
Slaving: A Bibliography,” Slavery & Abolition 13, no. 1 (1992): 249-71. Miller skillfully synthesizes different 
trends in the literature at the time from an Africanist historian’s perspective, but it is still unclear what purpose the 
term “Muslim slavery” ultimately serves if in fact “there were many kinds and experiences of slavery in Muslim 
lands, even as there were — and are — many versions of “Islam” (Miller, 251). 


°4 See Roger Owen’s critique of this practice in terms of political economy in “The Middle East in the Eighteenth 
Century -an *Islamic Society in Decline?: A Critique of Gibb and Bowen’s Islamic Society and the West,” Bulletin - 
British Society for Middle Eastern Studies 3, no. 2 (1976): 110-17. For a humanistic critique of Orientalist 
scholarship in the service of British, French, and American empires, see Edward W. Said, Orientalism, |st Vintage 
Books ed edition (New York: Vintage, 1979). 
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Africa, for example, the latter phenomenon occurred under the pretext that the nations of the 
enslaved had only accepted Islam “by the sword,” or under military conquest, and not 
voluntarily.?> By the post-WWII period, scholars critiqued colonial scholarship that had 
overemphasized literalism in interpreting Islamic texts on slavery yet tended not to engage with 
Ottoman archival sources.”° On the other hand, in the zeitgeist of mid-20" century 
decolonization struggles against European empires in northern Africa and the Middle East, some 
scholars argued that Ottoman, interchanged with so-called Muslim or Arab slavery, was a benign 
phenomenon compared to Atlantic-world servitude. Evidence for this claim was bolstered again 
by a particular hermeneutic of literal readings of Islamic texts, but also by the comparative dearth 
of quantitative primary sources for Saharan, Mediterranean, and Indian Ocean slavery compared 
to the European maritime ledgers recording captives forcibly conveyed in the Atlantic trade. In 
addition, others claimed that the lack of organizing for civil rights or racial justice by the 
descendants of enslaved people in northern Africa and the Middle East signified a comparatively 


less brutal history of servitude.”’ 


°5 See, for example, writings in response to questions on slavery by the 16"-century Timbuktu scholar and jurist 
Ahmad Baba, Mi’raj al-Su’ud: Ahmad Baba’s Replies on Slavery, ed. John Hunwick and Fatima Harrak (Rabat: 
Institute des Etudes Africaines, Université Mohamed V, 2000) and analysis of his writings by John O. Hunwick and 
Eve Marie Troutt Powell, The African Diaspora in the Mediterranean Lands of Islam, Princeton Series on the 
Middle East (Princeton, NJ: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2002), Bruce S. Hall, A History of Race in Muslim West 
Africa, 1600-1960, African Studies Series ; 115 (Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011), Chris 
Gratien, “Race, Slavery, and Islamic Law in the Early Modern Atlantic: Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukti’s Treatise on 
Enslavement,” The Journal of North African Studies 18, no. 3 (2013): 454-68, Timothy Cleaveland, “Ahmad Baba 
Al-Timbukti and His Islamic Critique of Racial Slavery in the Maghrib,” The Journal of North African Studies 20, 
no. | (2015): 42-64, Chouki El Hamel, Black Morocco: A History of Slavery, Race, and Islam, African Studies 
Series 123 (Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013), and Ousmane Oumar Kane, Beyond 
Timbuktu: An Intellectual History of Muslim West Africa (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2017). 


26 This trend can be seen in Ehud Toledano’s 1982 monograph on the suppression of the Ottoman slave trade in the 
second half of the 19" century. See Ehud R. Toledano, The Ottoman Slave Trade and Its Suppression, 1840-1890, 
Princeton Studies on the Near East (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1982). 


27 See Toledano’s critique of this historiography in Ehud R. Toledano, As Jf Silent and Absent: Bonds of 
Enslavement in the Islamic Middle East (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2007). 
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Recent scholarship has dismantled such arguments, from examining racialized slavery 
and brutal domestic and agricultural labor regimes in pre-19" century Morocco, to musical and 
therapeutic practices of the descendants of enslaved people in present-day northern Africa and 
Turkey.*® At the same time a cultural forgetting that enslaved people hailed from regions far 
beyond sub-Saharan Africa stubbornly persists.”? A history of the inhabitants of Tabarqah and 
their descendants in Tunis and the Mediterranean world is thus crucial for challenging beliefs 
that naturalize an association of Blackness with enslaved ancestry. 

Conversely, for much of the 20" century, studies of Mediterranean slavery and human 
trafficking primarily focused on so-called “Christian slavery” and the testimonies of captives 
from Christian kingdoms and states enslaved in the Maghrib in the early-modern period. Authors 
tended to examine the phenomenon from a one-sided Eurocentric perspective, arguing that 
uncouth corsairs from Maghribi provinces and kingdoms (called Barbary states by European 
observers) captured ships of northern Mediterranean provenance, enslaved crew members and 


passengers, and compelled Christian states to pay “unjust” annual tributes and ransoms to the 


?8 Richard C. Jankowsky, Stambeli: Music, Trance, and Alterity in Tunisia, Chicago Studies in Ethnomusicology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010), Eve Troutt Powell, Tell This in My Memory: Stories of Enslavement 
from Egypt, Sudan, and the Ottoman Empire (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 2012), Chouki El 
Hamel, Black Morocco: A History of Slavery, Race, and Islam, African Studies Series 123 (Cambridge ; New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013), Ehud R. Toledano, “The Fusion of Zar-Bori and Sufi Zikr as Performance: 
Enslaved Africans in the Ottoman Empire,” in Medieval and Early Modern Performance in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, ed. Arzu Oztiirkmen and Evelyn Birge Vitz, vol. 20, Late Medieval and Early Modern Studies 
(Turnhout: Brepols Publishers, 2014), 215-40, Zavier Wingham, “Arap Baci’nin Ara Muhaveresi: Under the 
Shadow of the Ottoman Empire and Its Study,” Jstanbul Research Institute 3, no. 1 (2021): 177-83, Tamara D. 
Turner, “Hausa Songs in Algeria: Sounds of Trans-Saharan Continuity and Rupture,” The Journal of North African 
Studies 27, no. 5 (2022): 998-1026, Samia Errazzouki, “Between the ‘yellow-Skinned Enemy’ and the ‘Black- 
Skinned Slave’: Early Modern Genealogies of Race and Slavery in Sa‘dian Morocco,” The Journal of North African 
Studies 28, no. 2 (2023): 258-68. 


?° Qualdi notes that the family name of the former president of Tunisia, Beji Caid Essebsi, translates to pipebearer, 
gesturing to his own family’s enslaved origins within Ottoman Tunis. M’hamed Oualdi, “Commemorating the 
abolition of slavery in Tunisia. The rights of black citizens and the history of slaves of European origin,” Esclavages 
& Post-esclavages 4 (May 10, 2021). 
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Istanbul, Ottoman provinces in the Maghrib, or the ‘Alawi dynasty of Morocco for protection.*° 
Only in the last twenty years did scholars begin more deeply examining Mediterranean slave 
trading as a reciprocal exchange taking place between both Muslim and Christian states in a 
larger struggle for maritime supremacy.*! Even fewer have used non-Romance language sources 
to broaden understandings of the historical practice.** As scholars continue examining 
Mediterranean slavery beyond the limited imagination of Eurocentric thought, attention to the 
Maghrib, and Tunis in particular, is still needed. Let us now move into the historical milieu of 
the Tabarqins of the mid-18" century. 


Tabarqah and Tabarqins prior to 1741 — Stateless Christians and Questionable Christian 
Subjects 


While Tabarqah was technically under the control of the Spanish Empire, the island had 
informally operated as a coral trading fief under the patronage of the Lomellini, a Genoese noble 
family, since the mid-16" century. The original coral fishers were conveyed around the same 
period from Pegli, an economically neglected area west of Genoa. The Lomellini claimed trading 


rights over the lucrative fruits of the fishers’ labor in exchange for meeting the material and 


3° See, for example, Salvatore Bono, J corsari barbareschi, Saggi (ERI) 39 (Torino: ERI-Edizion RAI 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, 1964), Edmondo Luxoro, Tabarca e tabarchini: cronaca e storia della colonizzazione di 
Carloforte (Cagliari: Edizioni della torre, 1977), and Robert C. Davis, Christian Slaves, Muslim Masters: White 
Slavery in the Mediterranean, the Barbary Coast, and Italy, 1500-1800, Early Modern History (Palgrave Macmillan 
(Firm)) (Houndmills, Basingstoke, Hampshire ; New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2003). 


31 See important revisions to previous scholarship by Salvatore Bono, Schiavi musulmani nell’Italia moderna: 
galeotti, vu’ cumpra’, domestici, Pubblicazioni (Universita di Perugia. Dipartimento di scienze storiche) 8 (Napoli: 
Edizioni scientifiche italiane, 1999), Daniel Panzac, Les corsaires barbaresques: la fin d’une épopée, 1800-1820, 
Méditerranée (Paris: CNRS, 1999), and Debra Blumenthal, Enemies and Familiars. 


3? See exceptions in the work of the aforementioned Sadok Boubaker, as well as M’hamed Oualdi, Esclaves et 
maitres: les Mamelouks des beys de Tunis du XVIle siécle aux années 1880, Bibliothéque historique des pays 
d’islam 3 (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 2011), M’hamed Oualdi, A Slave Between Empires: A Transimperial 
History of North Africa (New York: Columbia University Press, 2020), Tiffany Filocamo, Le vie del corallo nel 
Mediterraneo medioevale (Napoli: Edizioni scientifiche italiane, 2010) and Ariel Salzmann, “Migrants in Chains: 
On the Enslavement of Muslims in Renaissance and Enlightenment Europe,” Religions (Basel, Switzerland ) 4, no. 
3 (2013): 391-411. 
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spiritual needs of the island’s inhabitants. But by the early 18" century, the Lomellini family’s 
power and reputation had receded, and patron Giacomo Lomellini was failing to provide the 
bread and wine subsidies upon which the inhabitants had come to rely. The Republic of Genoa, 
more broadly, was undergoing economic contraction alongside other Italophone states and the 
Spanish Empire by the mid-18" century as British, French, and Portuguese empires led the way 
in the lucrative, genocidal transatlantic trade in people.*? 

Meanwhile, officials from Tunis to France and Sardinia had their sights set on Tabarqah, 
whose reefs featured a distinctive and lucrative color of coral that was highly sought after, not 
only in the Mediterranean but even in the Indian Ocean and Atlantic worlds.*4 French agents of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Marseille spent great energy trying to negotiate a sale with 
Lomellini in 1741 prior to the island’s invasion, to no avail.*> Conversely, the Kingdom of 
Sardinia, set on territorial expansion in the 18" century, successfully convinced hundreds of 
desperate inhabitants of Tabargah to colonize a new settlement on the island of San Pietro, just 
west of the Sardinian mainland, in 1738. Sardinia was not alone in such schemes; kingdoms and 
empires north and south of the Mediterranean were actively seeking strategic outposts around the 


sea to gain prestige as well as to exploit the riches of the land and sea through poor people’s 


33 Philip D. Curtin, The Rise and Fall of the Plantation Complex:Essays in Atlantic History, Second edition., Studies 
in Comparative World History (Cambridge: University Press, 1998). 


34 Francesca Trivellato, The Familiarity of Strangers: The Sephardic Diaspora, Livorno, and Cross-Cultural Trade 
in the Early Modern Period (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009), 225-226, and “Due relazioni circa I’ estimo 
dei coralli di Tabarca“ in Banco di San Giorgio Unita 2721: Gabella (taxes, duties) olio, vino, grassa, ecc. (Etichetta 
in copertina, 1686-1792) (1410 - Antica Finanza), Archivio di Stato di Genoa. 


35 Fougasse aux Directeurs de la Compagnie d’ Afrique, 5 Avril 1741, 12 Avril 1741, 19 Avril 1741, in LIIT 1328 


Compagnie Royale d’ Afrique - Tabarque - Projet de location de l’ile de L/T - Lomellini, banquier a Genes, 
proprietaire, 1741, Archives de la Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie de Marseille. 
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labor.*° Since Tabarqah under the Lomellini family’s neglectful patronage had fallen into dire 
straits, it is no surprise that residents sought better opportunities elsewhere, even prior to the 
1741 invasion. 

Such efforts were also buoyed by the threat of Tabarqin Christians “turning Turk,” or 
renouncing Christianity for Islam, a phrase that had held valence at least since the early modern 
period among western European rulers, officials, and religious figures. In this case, mid-18th 
century concerns about the loss of Christian subjects, invoked by both Italophone missionaries in 
Tunis and Tabarqin leaders themselves to describe the precarious position of Tabarqins prior to 
the 1741 invasion, arguably emerged in response to numerous factors. Renewed economic and 
diplomatic competitions in the Mediterranean between European and Ottoman empires, 
manifested by conflicts over rights to the resources of Tabarqah, and an economic downturn in 
Tabarqah due to poor wheat harvests in the 1720s, the overfishing of coral banks, and the 
material neglect of the inhabitants by Genoese benefactors, all contributed to the dire straits 
faced by Tabarqin inhabitants by the 1730s. These deleterious circumstances however, were not 
enough to force the hand of European officials. 

The ideological fear of “turning Turk” spoke to the mutability of ethno-religious identity, 
on the one hand, but also paralleled early modern ideologies of limpieza de sangre, or blood 
purity laws revolving around ancestry, religion, and race. These laws emerged out of the 
violence of the Spanish Inquisition targeting Muslims and Jews. Even for Jews who converted to 
Christianity (conversos), their allegiances to the Catholic Church and Crown were held in doubt, 


and the state systematically discriminated against conversos by prohibiting them from holding 


3¢ Giampaolo Salice, “Migrazioni e Colonizzazione Interna Nel Mediterraneo d’eta Moderna, Un Progetto Di 
Umanistica Digitale,” January 1, 2017. 
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public office. Similarly in the case of the Tabargins in Tunis prior to 1741, while “turning Turk” 
itself was oxymoronic since it indicated the constructedness of ethnic and religious identity, it 
was also a tool of racialization because it suggested that once a Christian converted to Islam, 
they could not simply “turn” back, as it were.?’ 

Tabarqin elites, playing on the menace of “turning Turk” to persuade Christian kingdoms 
to bestow material protections, were occasionally successful, though suspicions about Tabarqins’ 
loyalties lingered for Sardinian officials. In 1736, Giacomo Rombi, a Tabarqin elite writing to 
representatives of the Kingdom of Sardinia, warned that because Tabarqah had become so 
miserable and overpopulated, numerous Tabargqins had decided to leave the island for the 
Maghribi mainland. He added that those who had been “driven away from the island” were now 
“obliged to go to Barbary, where they are tolerated, but in terms of cohabitation with those 
Barbarians, they are exposed to the danger of renouncing the Catholic Faith, as seen by some 
inhabitants who have already done thus.’** While Rombi may have been playing on moral panic 
for material gains, this comment also points to the familiarity of Tabarqins not just with 
Tabarqah but more broadly with the Maghrib, reinforced by mentions of Tabarqin Christians 
trading meat and other goods alongside Muslims in Tunis in Beylical fiscal registers in the 
period, as we shall see. To representatives of Christian European kingdoms, this fluidity in terms 


of culture, language, and religion meant that Tabarqins were potentially fickle subjects, 


37 On limpieza de sangre, see Maria Elena Martinez, Genealogical Fictions: Limpieza de Sangre, Religion, and 
Gender in Colonial Mexico (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2008). On the economic conditions of 
Tabargah in the early-mid 18th century, see Paulette Grenié and Claude Grenié, Les Tabargqins, esclaves du corail: 
1741-1769, Rivages des Xantons (Paris: Les Indes savantes, 2010), 32-34. 


38 “7 i scacciano dall’Isola, onde sono in obligo [sic] di passare in Barberia, dove sono tolerati [sic], ma per la 
coabitazione con quei Barbari, esposti al pericolo di rinegare la Fede Cattolica, come si suppore che alcuni abbino di 
gia fatto,” in “Progetto per lo stabilimento d’una popolazione nell’Isola di S. Pietro da ricavarsi dal soprabbond.te 
popolo dell’ Isola di Tabarca appartenente al S. Giacomo Lomellini Genovese,” 1736, Sardegna. Materie feudali in 
Paesi [Inventario n. 61], Mazzo 18, Isola di S. Pietro, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 
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anathema to the needs of expansionary kingdoms like Sardinia seeking both reliable workers as 
well as a reliable tax base. Sardinian officials wanted to clearly interpellate who was and was not 
included under Sardinian protection. Tabarqin identity-bending could not be formally 
countenanced at the new colony in Carloforte. The Tabarqins would have to be become 
Sardinian. 

Efforts to transform Tabarqins into Sardinian subjects were both cosmetic, such as the 
bestowal of a new category of subjecthood as well as material, in terms of the rights and 
responsibilities Tabarqin colonists enjoyed and owed to the Kingdom of Sardinia. On 25 May 
1738, in a document entitled “Regulations for the Tabarqins,” the General Intendant for 
Carloforte — an official who determined funding for the community of Carloforte — declared 
“that the new inhabitants, up to now called Tabarqins for the island from which they left, will be 
called Carolini in acknowledgement [contemplazione] of the August name of S.M. [King Carlo 
Emanuele III]; for whom the piazza is named, and in veneration of S. Carlo, that it will be the 
name of the first church to be built.”3? Where Tabarqins formally belonged to no nation or 
kingdom, Carolini were officially claimed and protected by the Sardinian Crown. Where 
Tabarqins lived intimately, and for some Tabargin elites, polylinguistically, among other 
inhabitants of the Maghrib, Carolini were to be trained in speaking proper Italian in order to 
become proper subjects. While Sardinian subjecthood came with costs — annual taxes to be paid 
to the Duke of San Pietro, cuts of coral fishing profits — it also had theoretical benefits: 


promises of daily remittances of meat, military protection provided by batteries of soldiers sent 


3° “Che I nuovi abitanti fin ora detti Tabarchini ragione dell’isola da cui sono usciti, si denomineranno Carolini a 
contemplazione dell’ Augusto nome di S.M. (Carlo Emanuele ITI); da cui ne ha denominazione |’istessa piazza, ed in 
venerazione di S. Carlo, che sara il titolare della prima chiesa da edificarsi,” “Regolamenti gli Tabargqins fatti dal 
Sig Intend. Generale,” 25 maggio 1738, Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 2, Sottoserie Category 9: Agricoltura, 
Commercio, Industria 1287, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari. 
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to Carloforte, materials to build houses with water cisterns for each home, and armored coral 
fishing boats.*? Meanwhile, for Tabarqins who remained on Tabarqah, the choice to stay came at 
a great cost by 1741. 

Tabargqins after 1741: Christianness in Question 

In June 1741, in a competition between Ottoman Tunis and the French Company of 
Africa, a mercantilist enterprise of the French Crown based in the Maghrib, to secure trading 
rights to the island, Tunis successfully laid claim to the island and enslaved its inhabitants. 
Around 1,400 Tabargqins were enslaved and conveyed to Tunis capital. Much ink was spilled 
over the affair — Genoese Capuchins based in Tunis wrote of their fear for the souls of their 
flock who might “turn Turk.”*! Tunisian palace chroniclers documented the raid as part of a 
larger regional struggle between the Ottoman provinces of Tunis and Algiers — as well as 
between the Ottomans and an increasingly muscular French Empire — for economic and 
military dominance in the region.” 

Despite some attention from European missionaries and consular officials, only a fraction 
of Tabarqin captives had been redeemed by the 1750s, a decade after the raid on Tabarqah. 
Wealthier or better-connected captives ended up purchasing their own redemption.*? Even after 
numerous entreaties to Genoese noble families, Genoese and Tabarqin Capuchins received 


muted responses and little follow-through, raising less than half of the necessary redemption fees 


40 “Regolamenti gli Tabarqins fatti dal Sig Intend. Generale,” 25 maggio 1738, Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 
2, Sottoserie Category 9: Agricoltura, Commercio, Industria 1287, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari. 


41 “Fr Carlo Felice d’Affori, Missionario Capucino, che richiede limosina per li cristiani fatti schiavo nell’isola di 
Tabarca,” 17 June 1744 and 23 June 1744, Banco di San Giorgio Unita 3922, Actorum magnifici Iohannis Baptistae 


Schiaffini cancellarii. 1744, secundum, Archivio di Stato di Genoa. 


42 Muhammad al-Saghrir ibn Yusuf, Al-Mashra‘ al-mulki fi saltanat awlad ‘Ali Turki, al-Tab‘ah 1. (Tunis: Ahmad 
al-Tawili, 1998), 185. 


3 Zappia, Mercanti di uomini, 205. 
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after two years of campaigning around the Italian peninsula.** Officials connected to the 
Magistrate of Slave Redemptions in Genoa, who had long successfully appealed to foreign 
consuls as well as Tabargin officials to facilitate Genoese captive exchanges since the 17" 
century, did little to assist under the pretext that Tabarqah was officially a Spanish possession.*° 
Indeed, Tabarqins, despite being identified as Christian and engaged in centuries-long 
interactions with Genoese relatives, merchants and religious figures, held an ambiguous legal 
status vis-a-vis Genoa. This situation made it easy for officials of European kingdoms to express 
remorse over the captivity of Tabarqins, but freed them from the financial burden of redemption. 
Similar to Haleh Davis’s analysis of French colonial treatment of Algerian Muslims, religion was 
not about profession of belief or faith in the case of the Tabarqin captives of 1741. Rather it was 
a way to determine who was entitled to, or excluded from, rights and protections from the state. 
In this case, without formal recognition of being subjects of a Christian state, Tabarqins’ 
Christianness — and the benefits Christian status was meant to bestow — was moot. 

Indeed, three years later, in another episode of the broader Franco-Ottoman conflict, 
Ottoman corsairs raided a French coral-fishing ship near Algiers on 30 September 1744. Ina 
Genoese report on the episode, an anonymous author listed 38 captives, and added a postscript 
stating that the list did not include the fifty “Tabarqins and Genovese” who had been captured by 
Maghribi corsairs at a French bastion two months prior. “I hope that France will redeem them,” 


concluded the author, adding that “the Genovese” who were taken at the French bastion had been 


44 Andrea Zappia, Mercanti di uomini: reti e intermediari per la liberazione dei captivi nel Mediterraneo, Biblioteca 
del laboratorio di storia marittima e navale ; IV (Novi Ligure (Italy): Citta del silenzio edizioni, 2018), 203-204. 


4 Zappia, Mercanti di uomini, 112. 
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fishing coral for France.*° Ultimately, Tabarqins of the mid-18" century were considered pawns 
by Christian powers. European empires either ignored calls to redeem Tabargins, or like the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, invested in redeeming and transporting Tabarqins to new island 
colonization schemes around the Mediterranean, hoping to reap the profits of their labor. 

The precarious social status of Tabarqins was encapsulated by words like “innocent” or 
“poor,” which were frequently used to describe the coral-fishing inhabitants and families of 
Tabarqah. Such language not only invoked pathos and alleged compassion for the “plight” of 
Christian captives in Tunis and Algiers, but also tapped into earlier understandings of 
enslavement as a “misfortune” rather than something “natural.” In the early-modern 
Mediterranean world, popular European notions of enslavement were largely disconnected from 
phenotypical conceptions of race as in transatlantic human trafficking; rather, forced servitude 
was considered one among many misfortunes that could strike down any individual, like illness 
or warfare.*” Language like “unfortunate” and “tragic” were thus politically correct ways of 
referring to the situation that the inhabitants of Tabarqah experienced in 1741. However, the use 
of such language did not necessarily translate into beneficial or altruistic action on behalf of the 
Tabarqins. In fact, for many writers, such terms were arguably used to justify attempts at 


territorial and economic expansion. 


46 “Ficco la nota di tutti li schiavi genovesi al ecetione [sic], di cinque 0 sei de quali come sono alle montagne non ho 
potuto aver il di loro nome. Nota che qui non vi sono li nomi dei Marinari del Padrone Delfin che € cascato schiavo 
con tutta la sua Barenda [sic] un mese fa il numero de marinari monta a quatordeci [sic] due pero sono qui sopra 
scritti li altri non son ancora venduti di piu non si trova in questa nota li nomi di cinquanta Tabarchini e genovesi 
che li alguini [sic] siano preti schiavi al Bastion di francia sotto la bandiera francese due mesi fa. Spero che la 
Francia li riscattara [sic].” Marginalia on side: “Li genovesi presi al Bastion di Francia stavano pescando il corallo 
per la francia,” in “Nota de genovesi Schiavi in Algeri li 30 September 1744,” Inventario 56.89, Riscatto schiavi, 89: 
1719-1790, Scritture diverse Archivio di Stato di Genoa. 


47 Gillian Weiss, Captives and Corsairs: France and Slavery in the Early Modern Mediterranean (Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 2011), 10. 
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Although French royal and mercantile officials wrote about “the sad affair of Tabarqah,” 
such language belied the exploitative motives of officials working for the Royal Company of 
Africa.*® Claude Fougasse, director of company affairs on La Calle (al-Qalah) a trading post just 
west of Tabarqah, wrote in April 1741 to the Directors of the Company in Marseille about his 
own efforts to purchase rights over Tabarqah for the Company. Hoping to reap the still-lucrative 
fruits of coral fishers’ labor, Fougasse went to Genoa to convince the flailing Lomellini to lease 
the island to the Company claiming that “a simple, dry, arid rock [Tabarqah] that was barely half 
a league in circumference was too small an object to take up the attention of such a great 
minister.”*? Despite his fawning language, Fougasse was unable to secure Lomellini’s consent to 
transfer the coral rights. Although ‘Ali Basha was demonized by European actors for sacking the 
island, if the Company had been able to lay claim to Tabargah, residents of the island would 
have been just another marginalized group of Mediterraneans eking out a meager salary under 
miserable labor conditions, while Directors of the Company, and the French Crown by extension, 
filled their own coffers. 

Elite Tunisian Impressions of Tabarqins post-1741: Room for Social Advancement 

Despite the inauspicious circumstances, Tabarqin captives (’asara) — as later palace 


scribe Muhammad al-Saghrir ibn Yusuf described them following the 1741 raid in his palace 


48 Document 25, “Memoire sur la prise ou l’enlevement de L’Isle de Tabarque par le Bey de Tunis, dressé a la Calle 
sur la declaration du droguene de Cap Negre qui était au lamp du fils du Bey,” 1741, and Document 39, 3 September 
1742, AE/B/III/303, Archives Nationales de France. 


49 “Je luy repliquay [sic] qu’n [sic] simple rocher sec aride qui n’avoit [sic] pas plus de demi lieue de circuit, etoit 
[sic] un trop petit objet pour faire l’attencion [sic] dun [sic] si grand ministre...,” Fougasse aux Directeurs de la 
Compagnie d’Afrique, Gennes [sic], 12 April 1741, LIT 1328, Compagnie Royale d’ Afrique, Tabarque, Projet de 
location de ile de L/T, Lomelini [sic], banquier a Genes, proprietaire, 1741, Chambre de Commerce et d’ Industrie 
de Marseille. 
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chronicle — were arguably familiars in a known land.*° According to Beylical fiscal registers, 
Tabarqin Christians (nasarah tabarqah) were considered distinct from captives of other 
Christian states, though not described as dhimmi, or recognized religious minorities of Ottoman 
Tunis.°! However, post-1741, Christian Tabarqins in Tunis were clearly not isolated from their 
Muslim neighbors. From 1746-1747 (h. 1159-1160), the bash katib, or chief scribe to the Bey, 
made fifteen mentions of Christians who hailed from the island of Tabarqah. A scribe noted that 
100 riyals and 4 nasri had been paid to the Bardo for the right (haqq) to buy and sell meat. These 
compensations were made by Ottoman bureaucratic and military guards (hawanib, and 
zuwawah), but also, in the same line, by Christians of Tabarqah.°” The following year, Christians 


of Tabarqah again received compensation for the right to buy and sell meat alongside the same 


5° On « captives » see Muhammad al-Saghrir ibn Yusuf, Al-Mashra ‘ al-mulki fi saltanat awldd ‘Ali Turki, al-Tab‘ah 
1. (Tunis: Ahmad al-Tawilt, 1998), Volume 2, 185. 


5! Boubaker, D’une Méditerranée a l'autre, 110, Toso, “Tabarchini e Tabarchino in Tunisia Dopo La Diaspora,” 48. 
In Beylical fiscal registers from the mid-18" century, the only time dhimmi is mentioned is in reference to Jewish 
Tunisians. For example, a deposit (shahriyyah) for the month of March 1747 (Rabiyy‘a I 1160) of 10 riyals was paid 
by the dhimmi Y‘aciib (Jacob) the doctor (at-tabib) to the Bardo. Y‘actb shows up frequently across registers 49 and 
50. Christians in the same shahriyyah column as Y‘acub were described as rim? accompanied by descriptions of 
social origins and/or subjecthood/protégé status, as well as vocation, such as al-ramt al-malti an-njar, or the 
Christian Maltese carpenter. See “Masarif mufassalah lil-dawlah fi sh’an li-sanna musalah al-bay li-sanna 1160 wa 
bidayyah 1161/1747-1748, Register 50, 1, 28, ANT. For the lives and histories of Christian inhabitants in the 17" 
and 18'"-century Ottoman world, see example of misspellings of Christian names in early-modern court documents 
in Najwa Al-Qattan, Orthographic Practice and Semantic Discrimination Regarding Ahl-al-Dhimmeh in the Sharia 
Court Records of Damscus, Middle East Studies Association of North America. Annual Meeting (25th: 1991: 
Washington, D.C.). Paper ; TB3 (Middle East Studies Association of North America, 1991), a social and legal 
history of Christians on Cyprus just after its conquest by the Ottomans in Ronald C. Jennings, Christians and 
Muslims in Ottoman Cyprus and the Mediterranean World, 1571-1640, New York University Studies in Near 
Eastern Civilization ; No. 18 (New York: University Press, 1993), provincial policing of Muslim women’s bodies 
through the menace of the male-gendered Christian woman’s gaze in an age of increased mobility for women in the 
empire in Elyse Semerdjian, “Naked Anxiety: Bathhouses, Nudity, And The Dhimmi Woman In 18th-Century 
Aleppo,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 45, no. 4 (2013): 651-76, and dual court usage (Patriarchal 
Synod and Sharia court) by Greek Orthodox subjects in 17"-century Istanbul, see Gamze Yavuzer, “Legal Plurality 
in Family Law: Muslim and Christian Families in Seventeenth-Century Istanbul” (ProQuest Dissertations 
Publishing, 2022). 


5? “Masarif mufassalah lil-dawlah fi sh’an li-sanna musalah al-bay li-sanna 1159 wa bidayyah 1160/1746-1747,” 
Register 49, page 69, Archives Nationales de Tunisie (ANT). 
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Ottoman bureaucratic and military factions, spanning from 163 up to 376 riyal, depending on the 
number of months authorized.~* 

Christian captives from Tabarqah in the mid-18" century were also distinguished by the 
adoption of a new name. Tabarqi featured frequently in registers as a nisbah, or an element of an 
Arabic-language name that connects an individual with a place, personality, event, or idea.°* The 
adoption of the nisbah appeared typically after conversion to Islam according to fiscal registers. 
In December 1746 (Dhu al-hijjah 1159), Mustafa Tabarqi received 27.35 riyals of compensation 
for garments after publicly converting to Islam.°> His conversion was also demonstrated by a 
new ism, or first name, Mustafa.°° A month earlier, a circumciser was paid | riyal to perform the 
procedure on a Tabarqin mamluk (mamlik tabarqi), suggesting that the individual had recently 
converted to Islam as part of their ascension into the Beylical government.°’ On the other hand, 
not all individuals identified by the nisbah Tabarqi converted to Islam. In February 1748 (Safar 
1161), the palace treasury bestowed the right to 13.25 riyals worth of clothing, including two sets 
of modern-style shirts (swwari), a pair of traditional jackets (faramil), two sets of pants (sarawil), 
a shashiyyah, the distinctive red Ottoman-Empire headwear manufactured in Tunis, shoes, and a 


whole suit to an individual named Francesco Tabarqi living in the Bardo.°** The scribe did not 


53 “Masarif mufassalah lil-dawlah fi sh’an li-sanna musialah al-bay li-sanna 1160 wa bidayyah 1161/1747-1748, 
Register 50, ANT. 


54 “Glossaire,” in Esclaves et maitres: les Mamelouks des beys de Tunis du XVLe siécle aux années 1880, by 
M’hamed Oualdi, Bibliotheque historique des pays d’islam 3 (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 2011), 413-21. 


55 « Wa kharaj ff haq kaswah li-Mustafa al-Tabarqi al-adhi uslima fi shahar hajam thamaniah wa ‘ashrin ghayr 


tub‘a » Register 49, page 86, ANT. 


5° M’hamed Oualdi, Esclaves et maitres: les Mamelouks des beys de Tunis du XVLe siécle aux années 1880, 
Bibliotheque historique des pays d’islam 3 (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 2011), 23-61. 


57 Register 49, page 68, ANT. 


58 Register 50, page 65, ANT. 
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clarify why Francesco received all this clothing, which would have been quite lavish for the time 
period. Moreover, his first name suggests that he would have identified himself or been 
identified as Christian. However, it is likely that if Francesco were living at the Bardo instead of 
in enslaved Tabarqin lodgings in Bab Souika, he was probably employed by the Bardo in a 
particular or specialized capacity, such as interpretation.°? He may have also been living freely at 
the Bardo, rather than as an enslaved captive. 

Many captives were conveyed to the households of the Beylical government to labor as 
mamluks and concubines. Such positions, even if not freely chosen, did allow for a number of 
Tabarqins to socially advance in Tunis just a decade or two after the 1741 invasion of Tabarqua. 
In a register listing special compensations for 2 March 1758-28 February 1759 (h.1171-1172), 
for example, ‘Ali Bey bestowed two gifts (tamrah) of 25 piastres each on two mamluks, 
Sulayman and Yusuf al-Tabarqi, who had been placed in the household of Hammudah, an 
“honorable” descendant of the notable Shalabi family.°° Later that year, two prominent (kibar) 
mamluks were given two tamrah of 25 riyals each for their services in the house of Hammudah 
Shalabi. The scribe was likely referring to Sulayman and Yusuf, in comparison to the more 
modest compensation of 15 riyals each given to two mid-level (sighrar) mamluks who had been 
listed below the al-Tabarqi mamluks in the former entry.°! “Prominent” and “mid-level” 


suggested the degree of prestige associated with both sets of mamluks. M’hamed Oualdi has 


*° Boubaker, D’une Méditerranée a l'autre, 92; Paulette Grenié and Claude Grenié, Les Tabargqins, esclaves du 
corail: 1741-1769, Rivages des Xantons (Paris: Les Indes savantes, 2010), 78-79. 


6° Tamrah was typically a gift given to mamluks after the seasonal Beylical tax expeditions throughout the province 
(mahallah) in the 18" century, or a form of revenue. See Moncef Fakhfakh, Sommaire des registres administratifs et 
fiscaux aux Archives nationales tunisiennes (Tunis: Archives nationales tunisiennes, 1990), 72. 


61 £66, £78 in “Masarif ft sh’an musalah al-bay sannah 1171 bidayyah min rajab wa nafs al-shay bin-nisbah li-sannah 
1172 (2 march 1758-28 February 1759), Register 101, Archives Nationales de Tunisie (ANT). Many thanks to 
M’hamed Oualdi for assisting me in finding the page number in the original fiscal register mentioning Sulayman and 
Yusuf at ANT. 
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noted that these terms emerged in the mid-18" century under ‘Ali Basha. Mid-level mamluks of 
the vestibule (sqifah) would have been those tasked with menial positions like guarding the 
entrances to the households and offices of the Bey, while prominent mamluks of the seraglio 
(bayt) would have held more authority, serving in positions closest to the Bey.®” These 
opportunities for advancement, however, drew the ire of various European actors. 
European Impressions of Tabarqins Working for the Ottoman Empire post-1741: 
Suspicions and Obstacles to Christian Subjecthood 

Tabarqins who voluntarily or forcibly worked for Ottoman provincial governments in the 
Maghrib were both prized and disparaged by European observers for serving as diplomatic 
mediators between Ottoman and European officials. The Sales family in particular captured the 
attention of the French Consul to Ottoman Algiers, Jean Antoine Valliére, in May 1772.° He 
wrote to Monseigneur Béliardi, the Abbot of Algiers, asking: “Would you like me, Monsieur, to 
recommend to you a poor, large, agreeable family, about to perish from misery? Even though 
they are not French, it will be a very meritorious act if by your good offices they could obtain 
some relief.”°* He went on to describe how the Sales family had been among those captured at 
Tabarqah in 1741 and enslaved in Tunis. Swept up in Ottoman Algiers’ subsequent sacking of 
Tunis in 1756, the family had then been conveyed to Algiers. While there, the family was 


“nourished, looked after, and raised” in the house of the Consul of France at Algiers at the 


62 Qualdi 2011, 115-161. Also in M’hamed Oualdi, “A I’école des palais : les maitrises de |’écrit parmi les 
mamelouks des beys de Tunis, des années 1770 aux années 1860,” European Journal of Turkish Studies, no. 6 
(December 12, 2007), § 6. 


63 Pierre Boyer, “Chaillou (Lucien), L’Algérie en 1781, mémoire du Consul C Ph. Valliére,” Revue des mondes 
musulmans et de la Méditerranée 18, no. 1 (1974): 193-94. 


64 “Woudrés [sic] vous bien, Monsieur, que je vous recommande a mon tour une pauvre, nombreuse, et interessante 
famille, préte a perir de misere [sic] ? Quoiqu’elle ne soit pas francoise [sic] ce sera une ceuvre bien meritoire si par 
vos bons offices elle peut obtenir quelque soulagement,” in Lettre de Valliere 4 Béliardi, 4 May 1772, F 81-84, 
AE/B/1/135, Archives Nationales de France. 
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former Consul’s own expense (Valli¢re was not appointed as Consul until 1763, at the start of 
the French Empire’s Seven Years War against the British Empire). Ultimately Jean-Baptiste 
Sales, the patriarch, earned the redemption of his wife, Magedelaine, and two sons, Nicola and 
Joseph Roch. Then in 1769, the Spanish crown, mimicking the Kingdom of Sardinia, decreed the 
establishment of a new Mediterranean colony at Isla Plana, an islet near Alicante to be populated 
by Tabarqin captives at Algiers. Through the intercession of the Trinitarian religious order, four 
other Sales children, Augustin, Nicolette, Madelon, and Marie, were redeemed as part of this 
project. 

Yet Jean-Baptiste was unable to free himself, allegedly because the Algerian government 
found him too useful to relinquish as supervisor of the Marine, managing the registers of 
imported and exported goods. Valli¢re lamented that Jean-Baptiste had now been enslaved for 
over 30 years despite being only 45 years old. Yet “poor” Jean-Baptiste’s request was not for his 
own redemption. Instead, he requested financial support to move his family from Alicante to 
France, where he believed there were more resources for them compared to Spain, and cheaper 
food. He suggested that he could work as a petty messenger between Maghribi shores and 
Marseille. As for his children, he argued that his sons could easily find work with the French as 
they had done in Algiers, and that his daughters could find jobs for themselves or learn some 
trade. If this would not be possible, Jean-Baptiste requested a fixed annual pittance so that his 
family would not “die of hunger.” Valliére noted that “the mother is a wise woman, but is it not 
always feared on the part of young girls that they will find themselves in the most urgent 


misery?” His rhetorical question implied gendered and sexualized Islamophobic tropes that 


65 On the Spanish Crown’s settlement of Tabargins in Alicante see for example Maria Ghazali, “La Nueva Tabarca: 
Ile espagnole fortifiée et peuplée au XVIIIéme siécle,” Cahiers de la Méditerranée, 2006, 197-218. 


6 Lettre de Valliére a Béliardi, 4 May 1772, F 81-84, AE/B/I/135, AN. 
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played on similar European elite anxieties about subaltern classes “turning Turk.” In terms of 
discursive weaponry, Valliére likely hoped that this multi-pronged threat would strengthen his 
case for the French to intercede on behalf of the Sales. 

Furthermore, Valliére’s letter played upon other ideologies circulating among European 
observers of the period, from performances of pity, to Tabarqins as a people stricken by both a 
poor work ethic fostered in the Maghribi climate, to Tabarqins as capable of redemption and 
industriousness. Despite Jean-Baptiste Sales’ affirmation that the family could find work with 
the French Crown’s assistance and that his sons knew how to read and write, Valliére believed 
that “this family, born in Barbarie and raised in a Consular House, had no skill for earning their 
bread. One must distinguish them from the rest of the Tabarqin people who, during their Slavery, 
were employed in all sorts of work.”°’ Contrasting the Sales from “the rest of the Tabarqin 
people” who, as captives, “were employed in all sorts of work,” Valliére contributed to a dual 
stereotype of Tabarqins as simultaneously diligent and hard-working, but also helpless figures of 
abject pity. 

Jean-Baptiste’s appeal languished, and ultimately fizzled, at least in the archival record. 
Consul Vallicre wrote twice more on the matter, on 21 July and 31 October 1772. In July, 
Valliére reminded the Abbot of the family’s appeal. But eventually in October, Valliére 
concluded that it had been impossible for him to secure French relief for the Sales family. 
Perhaps the family had been widely understood as already redeemed by the Spanish Crown’s 
prominent intervention in 1769, and to have relinquished any protection they received from the 
French while in Algiers or otherwise. On the other hand, Jean-Baptiste’s employment for the 


Marine of Ottoman Algiers may have also proved disadvantageous for his case. Despite his 


67 Lettre de Valliére 4 Béliardi, 4 May 1772, F 81-84, AE/B/I/135, Archives Nationales de France. 
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family being recognized as subjects of the Spanish Crown, that the male head of house was 
presently laboring for the Ottoman government, voluntarily or not, reinforced European 
observers’ beliefs that Tabarqins’ loyalties were not to be trusted. 

The case of another Tabarqin descendant, Pierre Capriatta, who served as the former 
consul to the Republic of Venice for Algiers around the same time as the Sales’ family affair, is 
emblematic of European elites’ distrust of Tabarqins laboring for Ottoman provincial 
governments. Tasked by the Spanish Crown with acquiring information on the personal qualities 
of Capriatta, “and what kind of respect he enjoyed near the principal leaders of the Regency,” the 
Abbot of Algiers wrote that Capriatta 


Is a subject of little merit, born Tabarqin, he experienced the disgrace of his patrie when 
the Tunisians invaded it. Slave from childhood, shut away in the palace of the Bey, and 
trained a la Mauresque, one can easily guess what his education was like. From Tunis he 
went to Italy and to Malta, where having [engaged] in commerce his business was not 
long from being disrupted. In this position, the idea came to him to spend time in Rome 
where he worked eager to please for some years, after which not knowing any longer 
what to do he returned in 1763 to Algiers with a view to apply himself to the redemptions 
and exchanges of Slaves who could be committed to his care or to private individuals, or 
to different charities of Italy. He was reduced to a commendable, but undignified, 
resource, when the Venetians came to make their peace with this Regency...this man is 
only of feeble talents, but he is full of intrigues...he would sacrifice all the Powers of 
Europe to make his home with the Algerians, and such has been his aim in all the affairs 
which passed through his hands.’ 


68 “I ¢ S. Capriatta ci devant Consul de la Republique de Venise auprés de cette Regence est un mince sujet, né 
Tabarqin il fut comprire dans la disgrace de sa patrie lorsque les Tunisiens s’en emparerent. Esclave des son 
enfance, Enfermé dans le palais du Bey, et l’a dressé a la Mauresque, |’on devine aisement quelle a eté son 
education. De Tunis il fut en Italie, et a Malte, ou ayant donné dans le commerce ses affaires ne tarderent point a etre 
dérangées. Dans cette position il luy vins en idée de passer a Rome ou il fit le bon valet pendant quelques années, 
aprés quoy ne sachant plus ou donner de la tete il se rendit en 1763. A Alger dans la vie de s’y appliquer aux rachats 
et échanger d’Esclaves qui pourroient luy etre commire ou par des particuliers, ou par lere differentes ceuvres de 
l’Italie. Il en etoit reduit a cette lotiable, mais foible, ressource, lorsque les Venitiens vinrent traiter leur paix avec 
cette Regence...Cet homme n’a que de foibles talents, mais il a beaucoup de manege...II sacrifieroit toutes les 
Puissances d’Europe pour faire sa cour aux Algeriens, et tel a eté son principe dans toutes les Affaires qui ont passé 
par ses mains,” from “Copie de ma reponse a la letter cidessue,“ M. |’ Abbé Beliardy [sic] au Sr. Valliere, a [sic] 
Alger le 11 Avril 1768, AE/B/I/133 (1767-1769), Tunis, Tabarque, Archives Nationales de France [AII spelling 
conventions are the original writer’s own]. 
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Capriatta’s credentials on the one hand appear faultless: he spent several years in Italy and Malta 
and later worked to free Christian captives, which suggests proficiency in multiple languages, 
familiarity with European customs, and strong connections to Christian kingdoms and religious 
orders. Yet in the Abbot’s telling, he was a man of “only feeble talents” and dubious allegiances. 
His ascension to Consul of Venice for Ottoman Algiers was not the reason for his 
untrustworthiness, according to the Abbot. Rather, his trajectory up to that point, particularly his 
alleged upbringing in the Bardo, tainted all subsequent endeavors with ill-repute and suspicion. 
To summarize Capriatta’s time in Rome, the Abbot used the idiom “il fit le bon valet,” 
suggesting a feigned desire to please people in power.°? 

Concluding that Capriatta’s services would be of no great use to European kingdoms 
after his exclusion from the new Algerian Dey’s government, the Abbot described him as having 
“beaucoup de manege [sic],” referring to his earlier belief that Capriatta was all artifice and 
sycophancy toward authorities.’° Paradoxically, the Abbot added that Capriatta’s ultimate 
allegiances were to Algiers rather than to his own personal advancement, as such obsequious 
behavior would imply. Although Capriatta is not recorded as having converted to Islam, his 
extensive time in the Maghrib all but implicated him as having “turned Turk” to the Abbot. Once 
more, Christianity or Europeanness had less to do with personal affiliation and much more to do 
with European kingdoms (and their religious intermediaries)’ bestowal or withholding of rights, 
benefits, privileges, and trust. Even for inhabitants of Tabarqah who journeyed to European 


colonial settlements in the Mediterranean like the newly anointed Carolini of Carloforte, 


® « Valet » in “Dictionnaire de l’ Académie Francaise, 4eme Edition,” 1762, 903, https://artfl.atilf.fr/cgi- 
bin/getobject_?p.13:120./var/artfla/dicos/ACAD _1762/IMAGE/. 


10 “Manége” in “Dictionnaire de 1’ Académie Francaise, 4eme Edition,” 1762, 85, https://artfl.atilf.fr/cgi- 
bin/getobject_?p.13:120./var/artfla/dicos/ACAD _1762/IMAGE/. 
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European officials believed that Christian subjecthood was something that had to be taught and 
engrained in Christian laboring classes who had spent any length of time in the Maghrib. 
Sardinian Impressions of Carolini, 1730s-1770s: Racialized Inculcations of Christian 
Subjecthood 

Sardinian officials’ proclamation of Tabarqins as officially Carolini subjects in the late 
1730s belied their concerns over Tabarqins’ grasp of Italian and suspicions that the community 
held fickle allegiances to the kingdom. In an undated (though likely just after settlement in 1738) 
memorandum on tithing the inhabitants of the island, an unnamed commentator described the 
settlers not as Carolini but as Tabarqins, and added that they spoke a form of Genoese that 
Sardinians could not understand, despite also “possessing the Italian language.’’”! Indeed, 
Sardinian actors frequently traded anecdotes about the recently-arrived Tabarqins’ work ethic, 
implying that their social origins on the African continent had rendered them lazy and brutish.” 


However, officials emphasized that despite Tabarqins’ enracination in the Maghrib, greater time 


71 “Perche in supposizione che il Sig.re March.e ottenga il Patronato si trovera in grand impiccio a presentare 
soggetti idonei, mentre da una parre e come necessario siano Itagliani [sic] per intender la lingua di Tabarchini ch’é 
Genovese la quale difficlm.te s’intendera da Sardi non ostante possedino [sic] l’idioma Itagliano [sic] dall’Altra se 
s’accinge a nominar Itagliani [sic] si trovera in grand’impegno attesa la Bolla...” in “Memoria sopra la petizione del 
Sig Marchese della Guardia per Ottenner le decime, o sia il jus percipiendi decimas dell’Isola di S Pietro, med 
l’oblig.ne di edificare e mantenere la chiesa o chiese parochiali neccessarie alla popolazione della medesima et I loro 
parochi, e per ottener altre li il jus nominandi di detti Parochi (undated, no author listed),” pp 493-502, Segreteria di 
Stato e di guerra serie 2, Sottoserie Category 9: Agricoltura, Commercio, Industria 1287, Archivio di Stato di 
Cagliari. 


® See, for example, “This City Tunis must be vastly populous or very lazy and vicious, if what has been observ’d be 
true that there are no less than 15,000 licens’d Whores, exclusive of their Concubines,” in John Holmes, The 
Grammarian’s Geography and Astronomy, Ancient and Modern: Exemplified in the Use of the Globes Terraqueous 
and Celestial... (W. Strahan and sold by C. Hitch and L. Hawes, 1751), 95, and “Le peuple de Tunis & méme celui 
des campagnes, est du commerce le plus facile & le plus doux...Le terroir est fertile, mais les Maures sont 
naturellement paresseux (my emphasis) ; & d’ailleurs ils sont découragés par la tyrannie des Turcs... » in Constant 
Dorville, Histoire des différens peuples du monde: contenant les cérémonies religieuses et civiles, l’origine des 
religions, leurs sectes et superstitions, les moeurs et les usages de chaque nation ... (Herissant, 1771), 171 and 
“L’insolenza, ¢ le ostilita dei Corsari Barbareschi hanno sovente risvegliato la vendetta delle Corone le piu potenti di 
Europa; ciascuna di esse ha avuto i suoi momenti di collera contro gli Affricani [sic], e ciascuna a vicenda ha 
tentato, e ceduto con perdita, e con umiliazione,” in Memoria riguardante il sistema di pace, e di guerra, che le 
potenze europee praticano con le Reggenze di Barberia, 2nd ed. (Venezia: Giovanni Vitto, 1786), 3. 
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spent on European soil under Sardinian protection could inculcate higher productivity.’> By the 
1770s, nearly forty years after the initial settlement of Tabarqins at Carloforte, Sardinian officials 
congratulated themselves on instilling in the Carolini the virtues of diligence and docility: the 
Tabarqins of Carloforte were now “peaceful and obedient.” There had been no complaints to the 
governor about their behavior, and they had “grown inclined” to work and fish.’”* Of course, such 
a halcyon conclusion conveniently ignored the long-coveted labor of the Tabarqins who 
continued to fish coral for Genoese, French, Tunisian, and Algerian trading posts in the Maghrib. 
The migration of a newly freed group of Tabarqins from Tunis to the Sardinian 
settlement of Calasetta on the neighboring island of Sant’ Antioco in 1770 elicited similar 
concerns from Sardinian officials as seen in 1730s Carloforte. In a letter from 14 February 1777, 
Sardinian officials lamented that this new settlement of Tabarqins from Tunis at Calasetta were 
no match compared to the older Sardinian population, who were more practical and intelligent. 
Sardinian officials bemoaned the difficulty of understanding the new Tabarqins, and hoped that 
the recent arrival of settlers from the Piedmont region of northern Italy to Calasetta would act as 
a kind of unifying force, both linguistically — the Tabarqins were described once again as 
speaking “a kind of Italian” — but also politically and economically.’ The writer anticipated 


that the Piedmontese could strengthen Tabarqin allegiances to the Kingdom of Sardinia as well 


® Fauzone, Cuggia Manca, Saidi, Minutili Nieddu, “Risultato di Giunta sopra le Cose di Calasetta,” Cagliari, 13 
February 1777, pp 112—113, Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 2, Sottoserie Category 9: Agricoltura, Commercio, 
Industria 1289, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari. 


™ “Memoria sulla...Popolazione di Calasetta...” p. 132, no. 111, Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 2, Sottoserie 
Category 9: Agricoltura, Commercio, Industria 1289, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari. 


™ “Sembra pit conveniente il collocare le famiglie Piemontesi assieme, ed in continuazione di quelle di Calasetta, 
non solo per la facilita d’intendersi vicendevolmente parlando I Tabarchini una specie d’Italiano, ma molto piu 
perché si crede comunem.e che possa essere pit uniforme il genio, sarebbe altresi [sic] comune |’impegno...” in 
“Risultato di congresso tenutosi sugli affari della Popolazione gia Stabilita in CalaSetta, e sull’altra di Piemontesi, 
che si propone di stabilirsi,” Cagliari, 24 giugno 1773, Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 2, Sottoserie Category 9: 
Agricoltura, Commercio, Industria 1289, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari. 
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as instill a stronger work ethic in the inhabitants who had arrived from the “languid, torrid 
zones” just South of Sardinia.’° Yet Tabarqin elites, writing on behalf of the communities at 
Carloforte and Calasetta, seemed well aware of Sardinian officials’ lingering distrust and 
patronizing language toward the Carolini settlers, and weaponized them for their community’s 
gain, though at a cost.”” 
Tabarqin Elite Responses, 1750s-1770s: Establishing Tabarqin as Binary Opposite of “the 
Turk” 

Tabarqin elites in Carloforte and Calasetta played on European observers’ performances 
of pity for the Tabarqins in order to leverage resources for their communities. A little over a 
decade after the first wave of Tabarqins arrived in Carloforte, Salvadore Gandolfo, a descendant 
of the elite Tabargin Gandolfo family and the first Syndic of Carloforte, wrote to the King of 
Sardinia “in the name of all the Population of this Island of San Pietro,” to describe “the misery 
and shortages that afflict the poor Inhabitants.” He denounced the dry, arid, and sterile nature of 
the land, preventing the inhabitants from growing their own food. Without coral fishing and a 


minimal amount of trade, he lamented, the population would have already left the country 


76 The word “torrid” was frequently used in the mid-late 18" and 19" centuries to make discriminatory claims about 
whose bodies were “suitable” for forced labor in particular climates. Ikuko Asaka in Tropical Freedom contends that 
the emergence of “tropicality” discourse in the late 18" century was used to promote settler colonialism in North 
America through the forced removal of free Black labor to “torrid zones” such as West Africa. The Maghrib, and 
Tunis in particular, also featured prominently in European literature on “torrid zones:” “Each Beylic Slave has three 
small Loaves of Bread daily; what else they want must be supplied by their own Industry...They all work during the 
greatest Heat of the Day, commencing very early in the Morning, and continue their Labor without Intermission till 
two or three Hours before Sun-set, so that they undergo all the Ardor of that torrid Climate,” in J. Morgan, Voyage 
to Algiers and Tunis, for the Redemption of Captives; Performed (in 1720) by the Mathurin-Trinitarian Fathers, 
Fran. Comelin, Philemon de La Motte, and Jos. Bernard. Now First Englished from the French Original. (London: 
J.T. for T. Boreman, 1735), 47. 


7 am indebted to conversations with Prof. Giampaolo Salice at Universita di Cagliari for elaborating on his 
skepticism of Carolini elites’ petitions to the Sardinian crown, crucial to the argument of this chapter’s next section. 
Giampaolo Salice, personal communication, March 2022. See also Giampaolo Salice, “Migrazioni e Colonizzazione 
Interna Nel Mediterraneo d’eta Moderna, Un Progetto Di Umanistica Digitale,” Rivista Dell Istituto Di Storia 
Dell’Europa Mediterranea | (December 2017). 
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(paese) to find a better place to exert their effort.’’ Gandolfo’s veiled threat seemed to have 
persuaded royal officials. In response, the Intendant General wrote in favor of a ten-year 
exemption from taxes for the Carolini and clemency in terms of taxes owed. In his response, he 
directly paraphrased from Gandolfo’s letter, restating that without coral fishing and minimal 
commerce, the community would have already abandoned the settlement.” 

Giovanni Porcile similarly complained that the people suffered from “the privations of 
maritime commerce,” as well as the absence of public health and education infrastructure. He 
further claimed that there were still Tabargin families in Tunis who lived freely but chose not to 
join the community in Carloforte because they had heard of the poor conditions and lack of 
schooling.*° This comment points to how relationships between Tabarqins at Carloforte were 
“archipelagic,” in the words of Sarah Demott.*! In contrast to historiography portraying 


Mediterranean migration as definitively unidirectional, Carolini, and members of Tabarqin 


78 «in vista che non hanno altra sussistenza, fuorché quella, che dalla Pesca del corallo ricavano, 0 da qualche 


poco di Commerzio, che gli occorre raramente di poter fare con i Bastimenti, che vi capitano; senza di che sarebbero 
gia stati costretti ad abbandonare quel Paese; per cercarsi altrove i necessari alimenti, e per mettere a profitto con 
miglior sorte la loro industria, e le loro fatiche,” From Salvadore Gandolfo, F24 1752-1755, “Informativa e pareri 
dell’ Intende gen.le. Di Sard.a. e del Supremo Consiglio sulla domanda fatta dal Popolo di Carloforte per ottener da 
SM pendente alcune anni la continuazione della franchiggia dal pagamento del R.I. Donativo e delli altri regi diritti 
dic ui gia aveano fino allora goduto — col proggetto della Carta Reale da spedirsi per la Sudetta franchiggia,” 
Inventario n. 61, Sardegna materie feudali, Mazzo 19, Isola di S. Pietro, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 


™ “7 a esposizione poi che essi fanno dell’ unico arbitrio, che loro resta del Corallo, e del commercio, senza del quale 
sarebbero stati in procinto di abbandonare le loro abitazioni, e cercarsi altrove la sussistenza...” from Intendante 
Generale, Cagliari, 5 Agosto 1752, F24 1752-1755, “Informativa e pareri dell’ Intende gen.le. Di Sard.a. e del 
Supremo Consiglio sulla domanda fatta dal Popolo di Carloforte per ottener da SM pendente alcune anni la 
continuazione della franchiggia dal pagamento del R.I. Donativo e delli altri regi diritti dic ui gia aveano fino allora 
goduto — col proggetto della Carta Reale da spedirsi per la Sudetta franchiggia,” Inventario n. 61, Sardegna materie 
feudali, Mazzo 19, Isola di S. Pietro, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 


80 “Mfemoriale sporta dalla Popolazione di Carlo Forte e l’erezione di detto Luogo in Citta e poter gioire di que 
privilegi che gioiscono le altre citta di cagliari, ed Alghero, e per una souvensione annua per la manutenzione degli 
Ecclesiastici e Maestri di Scuola et Il’educazione de loro figliuoli,” F 25, 1754, Inventario n. 61, Sardegna materie 
feudali, Mazzo 19, Isola di S. Pietro, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 


81 Sarah DeMott, “Tunis Digital Humanities Initiative: Distance Mapping a Mediterranean Archipelago” (Zoom, 
July 8, 2020). 
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communities more broadly, moved dynamically between Europe and the Maghrib. Yet while 
Tabarqins’ mobility in terms of culture and commerce was on the one hand useful to the 
Sardinian economy, Carolini elites also needed to convince the Sardinian crown that their 
communities could be properly inculcated Christian subjects, if given material resources. In 
September 1758, Carolini representatives requested the establishment of an Italian Capuchin 
hospital at Carloforte. The representatives further called for the endowment of four Capuchin 
priests to educate young men in Latin and Christian doctrine, as well as two nuns from Leghorn 
to educate young women in reading, cooking, and sewing.** Tabargin elites instrumentalized 
Sardinian officials’ assumptions that recently arrived Christian Tabarqins did not possess such 
skills, and that further material support from the Sardinian Crown would be required to instill 
“appropriate” habits of mind in fledgling Christian Sardinian subjects. 

Tabarqin representatives on Sardinian islands would later distinguish themselves from 
their ostensible fellows, other Italophone settlers recruited by the Sardinian Crown, notably those 
who came to Carloforte from the Sardinian mainland and arrivals from the Piedmont region to 
the neighboring settler community of Calasetta. At the latter settlement, of the 40 families who 
arrived from Piedmont in 1773, a third had already left by June 1774, partially due to receiving 
only half the fixed compensation allotted to Tabarqin settlers by the Sardinian Crown.** 
“Tabarqinness” under the Sardinian empire arguably emerged from the efforts of Carolini 
subjects to rigorously protect favorable allowances and trading rights at the expense of other 


Italophones, which was then reinforced by representatives of the Sardinian Crown who allotted 


82 “Atto di Procura della Popolazione di Carloforte in Capo di Ambroggio Graffione e Capn Porcile, ad effetto di 
poter formare un ospizio di Cappuccini Italiani, e destina due Madri pie per documento della Gioventu,” 10 Sept 
1758, Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 2, Sottoserie Category 9: Agricoltura, Commercio, Industria 1288, 
Archivio di Stato di Cagliari. 


83 “Risultato della Giunta sopra gli affari di Calaseta [sic] dei 3 giugno 1774” in Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 
2, Sottoserie Category 9: Agricoltura, Commercio, Industria 1289, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari. 
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such resources differentially. Carolini performances of difference from fellow Sardinian subjects 
further relied on their distinct cultural dexterity, especially among Carolini elites, that had long 
been a trademark of Tabarqin life in the Mediterranean and which persisted among the Carolini 
in the years and decades after the establishment of Carloforte. At the same time, Carolini elites 
also sought to flatten Tabarqin multifariousness — from cousins who had converted to Islam and 
worked in the Bardo to relatives living in Isla Plana under the Spanish Crown — to cement their 
community’s rights and privileges, particularly by setting themselves apart from the Kingdom of 
Sardinia’s nebulous ideological enemy: the Turk and the Moor. 

Giovanni Porcile’s own biography further provides a glimpse at how newly anointed 
Carolini made use of cultural flexibility, but also contributed to crafting a calcifying ideology of 
Tabarqin as solely European and Christian. Described as hailing from Tabargah but a “Sardinian 
by adoption,” Porcile became captain of the Coast Guard for the Sardinian Crown in order to, in 
his words, “repel Turks and Moors, and enemies of the Royal Crown, so as to solve the problem 
of contraband in the kingdom.’”** Yet at the same time, Porcile’s labor was valued because of his 
polylingualism and social origins in the Maghrib, having “cultivated useful friendships in the 
province of Tunis.”®> It is striking that Porcile’s relationships with inhabitants of the Maghrib 
were acknowledged simultaneously alongside his mission to drive back the vaguely construed 
categories of “Turks and Moors.” The dissonance created an ontological problem: a Tabarqin 


who could also be identified as a Turk or Moor simply could not exist. 


84'S. 2°, vol. 1691, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari, cited in Bruno Manca, Gli Stati del Maghrib e la politica estera del 
Regno Sardo. (1773-1787), Quaderni del Seminario di scienze politiche dell’ Universita degli studi di Cagliari. Serie 
dell’Istituto di studi africani (Milano: Giuffré, 1971), pp 18-19, fn 2. 


85 Manca, 19-20. 
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Carolini elites reinforced this ontology through their appeals for protection from Ottoman 
corsairs into the late 18" century, though Sardinian royal officials did not always react so 
credulously to their requests. In July 1781, nearly forty-five years after the establishment of a 
colony at Carloforte and forty years after the raid on the island of Tabarqah, the chief syndics 
and counselors of Carloforte produced yet another list of complaints (doglianze) to Sardinian 
royal officials. But instead of focusing on exemptions to taxes, the leaders switched tactics, 
seeking extra comestible allowances by complaining that the Crown’s grain imports to 
supplement the islands’ meager harvest were threatened by “Turks” who disturbed and “often” 
plundered from the residents. In fact, the leaders used the term “Ja infesione [sic] de Turchi,” or 
infestation, which would have tapped into potent and persistent ideologies circulating among 
European observers since early modern times about the need to “contain the scourge” unleashed 
by proximity to individuals identified as Turk, Arab, Moor, and/or Muslim.*° 

In response, a Sardinian official ignored the complaints about Turks and quipped: ““This 
population, which still calls itself new despite being introduced to this Island at the end of 1738, 
has unfortunately enjoyed all possible exemptions, as it enjoys them now. It was agreed that for 
ten years after their introduction no Royal or Baronal payment should be forced...up to the 


present they have never paid any of these dues.”*’ Carolini elites’ hopes to win over Sardinian 


86 Emanuel Armeni, Giacomo Rivano, Onorato Maurandi, 20 June 1781, SM appogiata all’Ilmo Sig Magg 
Comand.te. Obert dal Consiglio communitativo di Carlo Forte, per cui vien pregato di esporre a SE II Sig vicere gli 
infatti cappi di doglianze, Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 2, Sottoserie Category 9: Agricoltura, Commercio, 
Industria 1288, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari. I am indebted to Achille Marotta for assisting me with translation on 
this document. 

87 “Questa popolazione, che chiamasi tuttora nascente nonostante che sia stata introdotta in quell'Isola fin dall'1738. 
ha pur troppo goduto di tutte le possibili esenzioni, come attualmente ne sta godendo. Si pattui che per dieci anni 
dopo la sua prima introduzione non si dovesse costringere a venin pagamento Reale, o Baronale... fino al presente 
non ha mai pagato alcuno di detti dritti,” in Giani, Cagliari, July 1781, Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 2, 
Sottoserie Category 9: Agricoltura, Commercio, Industria 1288, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari. 
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officials by throwing around Orientalist stereotypes did not seem to work in their favor this time. 
Yet this positioning nevertheless contributed to an emerging understanding of Christian Carolini 
subjecthood as functioning in diametric opposition to Tabarqin relatives still living in Tunis, 
particularly those who converted to Islam or worked within the Beylical government and 
household. While Carolini elites sought to distinguish themselves from the stateless and suspect 
category of Tabarqin in petitions to Sardinian royal officials, the Tunisian raid on Carloforte in 
1798 would be a proving ground for how successful their efforts really were. 
The 1798 Raid on Carloforte and its Aftermath: Carolini Confirmed as Christian Subjects 
of a Christian Kingdom 

In the summer of 1798, while an enslaved uprising subsumed the island of Saint 
Domingue in the Caribbean and Toussaint L’Ouverture consolidated power against Napoleonic 
French and British forces, Tunisian Bey Hammudah Basha responded to France’s concurrent war 
on Ottoman Egypt by orchestrating an unprecedented raid on Carloforte, netting more than 800 
Carolini captives. In the raid’s aftermath, Russian and French Empires rushed to flex their 
imperial ambitions by redeeming individuals not only considered Christian but who were now 
directly claimed as subjects of a Christian European power, in contrast to the Tabarqins’ 
orphaned status in 1741.88 Ultimately, Russian and French representatives, through the 
intercession of the Ottoman Sultan Selim III, were able to decrease the Tunisian Bey’s asking 
price for redemption, and a successful captive exchange took place between the Kingdom of 
Sardinia and Tunis by 1803. Through this exchange, some 700 captives returned to Carloforte. 


However, a significant minority remained in Algiers and Tunis capital, including some who had 


88 Salvatore Bono, “L’incursione dei corsari tunisini a Carloforte e il riscatto degli schiavi Carolini (1798 - 1803),” 
Africa (Roma) 15, no. 5 (1960): 234-38. 
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converted to Islam and joined the Bey’s own royal household. Among those who remained in 
Tunis capital was a girl-child, Francesca Rosso. 

The Rosso family name figured significantly in both Tunis and Carloforte from the mid- 
18" century up through the 1798 raid. In Capuchin Father Carlo Felice D’Affori’s list of 
Tabarqins who had been enslaved following the 1741 sacking of Tabargah, 27 individuals or 
family units were listed with the last name Rosso and its gendered derivations (Rossa, Rosso) out 
of 354 “men” and “families held in the House of the Bey.”®’ Other members of the extended 
Rosso family had chosen to settle in Carloforte in 1738, three years prior. According to a 
document listing grain and cash allotments to families from the ““Tabarqin Nation” who had 
taken up domicile as part of the “New Population of Carloforte on the Island of San Pietro,” 
Gerolamo Rosso received 25.14 starelli of grain (around 1,237 liters) and 204 Sardinian /ire (34 
scudi Piemontese) to establish himself and his family.”° It is highly likely that Francesca Rosso 
would have claimed some of these Rossos in Tunis and Carloforte as her ancestors. As implied 
in earlier documents, inhabitants of Carloforte were in frequent correspondence with relatives 
who had remained in the Maghrib.”! Many remained fishers by trade, and Carolini subjects, like 
their Tabarqin forebears, traveled back and forth between Europe and the African continent as a 


way of life. Secondary sources reinforce this notion, one stating that the Carolini who were 


89 Inventario 56.89, Riscatto schiavi, 89: 1719-1790, Scritture diverse, Archivio di Stato di Genoa. 


°° Agostino Tagliafico, Cagliari, 14 October 1739, document p 551(4), Segreteria di Stato e di guerra serie 2, 
Sottoserie Category 9: Agricoltura, Commercio, Industria 1287, Archivio di Stato di Cagliari. 


°! “Mfemoriale sporta dalla Popolazione di Carlo Forte e l’erezione di detto Luogo in Citta e poter gioire di que 
privilegi che gioiscono le altre citta di cagliari, ed Alghero, e per una souvensione annua per la manutenzione degli 
Ecclesiastici e Maestri di Scuola et l’educazione de loro figliuoli,” F 25, 1754, Inventario n. 61, Sardegna materie 
feudali, Mazzo 19, Isola di S. Pietro, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 
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forcibly conveyed to Tunis in 1798 encountered the “old” inhabitants of Tabarqah who had 
remained in the region after their enslavement in 1741.” 

Indeed, despite the violent dislocation of the raid and coercive conveyance south, Tunis 
was arguably not a wholly alien land to Rosso and her fellow captives. Rosso, aged nine in 1798, 
converted to Islam and was later described as a concubine (jariyyah) in Tunisian marriage 
records.”> She ultimately married a member of the Beylical family, Mustapha Bey, and gave 
birth to several children. One of her offspring, Ahmad, arguably became one of Tunis’s most 
celebrated Husaynid rulers and reformers, abolishing slavery in 1846, two years before the 
French Empire’s second abolition of slavery. Rosso adopted the name Jannat Lillah Bayyah at 
conversion, but remained popularly known as “the Sardinian” to some courtiers at the Bardo.”* 
Meanwhile, Jannat’s siblings at Carloforte had been spared in the raid of 1798; nevertheless, 
many traveled frequently between Sardinia and Tunis, while some settled permanently in Tunis 
by choice.” 

Like numerous other Tabarqins straddling both regions, some of her siblings became 
engaged in the lucrative tuna fisheries of the Bey, run by the Bardo-born, Genoese-descended 
Giuseppe Raffo, who would later become a key minister and confidant of future bey Ahmad. 


Deepening ties with the Raffo family, Jannat’s older brother, Antonio, moved permanently to 


Tunis, converted to Islam, and became a provincial governor (qa‘id), later marrying a sister of 


* Lorenzo Del Piano, La penetrazione italiana in Tunisia, 1861-1881, Universita di Cagliari. Istituto di storia 
medioevale e moderna. Pubblicazioni 8 (Padova: GEDAM, 1964), 20. 


*3 Amy Aisen Kallander, Women, Gender, and the Palace Households in Ottoman Tunisia, 1st ed. (Austin, Tex.: 
University of Texas Press, 2013), 134, fn 34. 


°4 Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans, 257. 


°> Gianni Marilotti, L ‘Italia e il Nord Africa: l’emigrazione sarda in Tunisia, 1848-1914, 1. ed., Studi storici Carocci 
90 (Roma: Carocci, 2006), 20. 
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Raffo’s. According to one historian from Carloforte, Jannat even convinced her youngest sister, 
Antonietta Rosso, to come to Tunis, where she birthed two sons who remained in the province 
the rest of their lives serving in the military bureaucracy.” As seen earlier, relationships between 
Carloforte and Tunis vis-a-vis Jannat and the Rosso family remained “archipelagic” into the 
early 19" century.?’ The Rosso clan, like other Mediterranean inhabitants, moved dynamically 
between Europe and the Maghrib. At the same time, however, much had changed in the half 
century since the 1741 raid on Tabarqah. Jannat’s recognized status as a former Christian subject 
of a Christian kingdom not only had made her the target of a corsairing raid, but it also arguably 
garnered her privileged status in Tunisian hierarchies by the early 19" century. 

Although Jannat had converted to Islam and ascended the social echelons of the Beylical 
household, the persistence of her nickname “the Sardinian” over other identifiers — formerly 
enslaved, Tabarqin, Carolini, Tunisian — underscores how state-affiliated religion had become 
embodied and racialized for both European as well as Beylical observers in Tunis by the late 18" 
century and early 19" centuries. Tabargin cultural and historical connections to Tunis were of 
less utility than Jannat’s prior connection to a state as a Christian subject. Furthermore, within 
the social hierarchies of Tunis capital, the dominant ideology of hasab wa nasab (status and 


ancestry) was arguably shifting in the early 19™ century. While endogamous elite family ties 


°° Giuseppe Vallebona, Carloforte: storia di una colonizzazione, 3. ed. corretta e rinnovata., Trittico carolino 3 
(Cagliari: Edizioni della Torre, 1988), 125-128. Vallebona’s work is cited frequently by scholars of Tabarqin history 
(Marilotti, Del Piano), but lacks footnotes and bibliographical references. Toso describes Vallebona as one of the 
Carolini historiographers who tended toward political myth-making, as demonstrated by his portrayal of Jannat’s 
marriage and conversion. He wrote that Jannat agreed to marry Mustafa only if the marriage would be monogamous. 
He added that Jannat was the only wife of Mustafa, but in fact she was one of several other wives of the bey, 
including Giuseppe Raffo’s sister Elena Grazia Raffo. Vallebona’s description of Jannat’s interactions with family 
members, such as a final visit with her mother, also appear apocryphal, with emphasis on Orientalist tropes and falls 
from Christian faith. See Toso 2010, 45, fn 8. 


°7 Sarah DeMott, “Tunis Digital Humanities Initiative: Distance Mapping a Mediterranean Archipelago” (Zoom, 
July 8, 2020). 
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remained significant among early-19"-century Tunisian elite urban society (beldi), the resilience 
of Jannat’s Sardinian moniker indicates that nasab had expanded to include broader geographic 
social origins as well. °° Even if Jannat were likely related to Tabarqins who remained in the 
Maghrib following the 1741 raid on Tabarqah, her claim to Sardinianness, being a (former) 
Carolini subject of the Kingdom of Sardinia, strengthened her position in the Bardo and in 
broader Tunisian society. 

Jannat ultimately experienced greater opportunity by converting to Islam and ascending 
the governmental echelons in Tunis. But her fortuitous path would likely not have been possible 
without the contributions of generations of Tabarqins in Tunis, living as Christians and Muslims 
alike, for more than two centuries. Further, as archival documentation from European officials 
and Carolini elites attests, Tabarqins were not born proper Christian subjects. Such an ideology 
emerged only after distancing themselves from their African and Muslim cousins. Tabargins of 
Carloforte and Tunis may have ultimately ascended the social rungs of both societies, but the 
privilege came at a heavy price, sublimating a rich and archipelagic history on Maghribi shores 
and the broader Mediterranean into a monolithic European and Christian identity. 

Tabarqins in the Early-Mid 19 century 

By the early 19 century, as European powers forced through unilateral commercial 
treaties with Ottoman provinces following the Congress of Vienna in 1815 and the British and 
Dutch Bombardment of Algiers in 1816, Tabarqin descendants in Tunis had ever-greater access 
to European subjecthood and formal consular protection. Many however continued to oscillate 
between informal protection from the Bardo and various European consulates, depending on 
comparative economic and social advantages. Yet by the late 1820s, as European empires 


°8 Sophie Ferchiou and Francoise Héritier, Hasab wa nasab: parenté, alliance et patrimoine en Tunisie, Sociétés 
arabes et musulmanes 7 (Paris: Editions du Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1992), 22. 
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exercised increasingly greater economic power in the region compared to their Tunisian 
counterparts, suspicion of Tabarqins resembled earlier discourses from the mid-18" century, 
transformed to meet a new moment of transimperial encounter. Despite being prized for their 
skills as intermediaries, Tabargins’ flexibility in terms of language and culture confirmed for 
some European observers who relied on their labor in Tunis that these “Christians” were prone to 
flipping allegiances depending on the political bellwether. 

Conflict between the British and French consuls in 1829 over one Carlo Moro, of 
ambiguous legal status, illustrated the ways in which mid-18"-century suspicions toward 
Tabarqin Christians had transformed in an age of European economic dominance in the region. 
European and Tunisian writers portrayed Moro as alternately a “British protégé,” a “French 
protégé,” a “Tunisian subject,” a “Tabargin,” and a “Christian.” Taking place in a climate in 
which the British and French consuls were jockeying for political influence and favorable trading 
rights from the Beylical government, the situation started off with a sacking. Carlo Moro, “a 
Tabarqin,” according to British Vice Consul Gibson in his Diary for February-December 1829, 
was to be relieved of his duties as British Consular Agent at Sfax due to his “inattention” on the 
job. Gibson continued that the French Consul General Mathieu de Lesseps was sent a copy of the 
British Consul General Thomas Reade’s sentence, adding that the British Consul had also 
deprived Moro of British protection due to his work conduct and for not being a British subject 
to begin with. Lesseps allegedly responded that he had received a petition from “two or three” 
French merchants requesting Moro to serve as their Agent and Factor at Sfax and Sousse; for this 


reason, Lesseps felt pressured to nominate Moro as the new French Consular Agent at Sousse.”? 


°° Vice Consul Gibson of Britain to Tunis, “Diary of Official Proceedings taken in the British Consulate of Tunis 
from the 1st of July to the 31* of December 1829 both inclusive,” FO 77/21 1830, Consul Sir Thomas Reade, and 
various, The National Archives of the United Kingdom. 
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Reade, however, accused Lesseps of deceit for nominating Moro. In fact, wrote Reade, the 
evening before penning his response, Lesseps had dined with Moro, a good friend of Lessep’s 
son, the acting Chancellor to the French Consulate, at the French Consul’s house in the country 
(likely the ritzy northern suburbs of La Marsa). After the dinner, Lesseps fi/s and Moro returned 
to the capital of Tunis by carriage, but upon arriving in a public square, Moro went up to a group 
of merchants and allegedly shouted, “It is true I have lost the English Protection but I have got 
here a better and much more respectable one” — cue a diplomatic fracas.'°° 

In the ensuing conflict, portrayals of Moro fluctuated widely, highlighting the ways in 
which Tabarqin descendants continued to evade fixed markers of subjecthood even into the early 
19" century. In related letters attached to Reade’s correspondence over the affair, Moro was, 
according to French Consul Lesseps, a “Tunisian subject” living in Sousse charged with 
managing the interests of French merchants. Due to the nature of his work, he had been recently 
accorded the “protections, rights, and advantages” guaranteed by treaties between France and 
Tunis.!°' But according to a translated certificate furnished by the district governor (qa‘id) of the 
Province of Sousse Muhammad Ben ‘Ayyad, Moro was not a Tunisian “subject,” but rather, a 
“Christian” (Cristiano) employed by a French merchant, with no mention of Tabarqin origins.!°? 
The public embarrassment of the affair climaxed with Reade declining private visits from 


Lesseps for almost seven months. 


100 British Consul Thomas Reade to R.W. Hay, Esq. (Permanent Under-Secretaries of States for the Colonies), 15 
February 1830, FO 77/21 1830, Consul Sir Thomas Reade, and various, The National Archives of the United 
Kingdom. 


10! Consul and Chargé d’ Affaires de France Matthieu de Lesseps, 18 August 1829, Supporting Document No.5, FO 
77/21 1830, Consul Sir Thomas Reade, and various, The National Archives of the United Kingdom. 


102 Mohamed Benaied [sic] Governatore della Provincia di Susa, Rabiya II 1245/27 September 1829, Traduzione 


Letterale del Certificato rilasciato per ordine de S.A. II Bey dall’Ilmo Sig Mohamed Benaied, Supporting Letter No. 
6, FO 77/21 1830, Consul Sir Thomas Reade, and various, The National Archives of the United Kingdom. 
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Finally, during a public meeting among Husayn Bey, Lesseps, and Reade on 16 February 
1830, the Bey inquired about “the Difference which existed betwixt” the two Consuls. Reade 
asked rhetorically how a fellow Consul could give protection to an individual who had just been 
sacked by another Consul for improper conduct and not expect “the most mischievous results in 
a society so circumscribed and situated as that of Tunis.” Apparently, the Bey agreed “perfectly” 
with Reade, assenting that “from his own knowledge of Carlo Moro he considered him a bad 
Character.” Lesseps responded that he had since ceased contact with Carlo Moro, having formed 


”103 Relations eventually normalized between Reade 


“a just estimate of that Person’s conduct. 
and Lesseps after Moro’s definitive fall from grace. The conflict ultimately provides a 
meaningful look at how Tabarqin descendants, while continuing to find gainful employment 
based on their poly-cultural and linguistic prowess, were treated with renewed suspicion by 
European and Tunisian elites alike by the 1820s because of their informal protégé and 
subjecthood status. 

Such flexibility would definitively transform in the years following the 1830 French war 
on Algiers, which was justified by French King Charles X due to Algiers’ alleged complicity in 
ongoing Christian slavery.'™ In the years following 1830, European observers condemned 
Christian Tabarqins of Tunis for not possessing a clearly delineated legal status under the 
Beylical government or European consulates. According to English traveler James Richardson in 
a report compiled in 1845 


Upon the whole I would rather trust a respectable Moor than a native Christian (my 
emphasis). There is a vulgar saying here: ‘God defend me from a Algerine Turk, a 


103 British Consul Thomas Reade to R.W. Hay, Esq. (Permanent Under-Secretaries of States for the Colonies), 18 
March 1830, FO 77/21 1830, Consul Sir Thomas Reade, and various, The National Archives of the United 
Kingdom. 
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Tripolitan Jew, and a Tunisian Christian.” The low character of the Tunisian Christians 
may be traced to their principally originating from the Genoese colonists of Tabarca [sic], 
for after this island was ceded to the Bey, all the Tabarchines [sic] settled in Tunis. Now 
the Tabarchines were little better than a convict settlement.'” 
Interestingly, Richardson’s account neglects to mention the hundreds of Tabarqins who had left 
for Sardinia and Spain as “settlers” in imperial colonization schemes, not to mention those who 
had requested and increasingly received naturalization or assistance from European consulates. 
Richardson’s harshest words, that the “Tabarchines” constituted nothing more than a “convict 
settlement” in Tunis, spoke to a renewed moral panic around Tabarqin Christians. By 1845, as 
Algerian resistance leader “Abd al-Qadir and his forces threatened to retake Algiers from the 
French, representatives of western European empires in neighboring Tunis would no longer 
countenance the ambiguous legal statuses of Christian inhabitants of the region, vis-a-vis the 
Beylical government as well as toward European empires.!°° Richardson’s fear that Tabarqin 
inhabitants of Tunis, allegedly by virtue of centuries of life in the region, were untrustworthy or 
even pathologically-minded, certainly had its parallels in mid-18" century discourses around the 
stateless quality of Tabarqin captives in Tunis after 1741. But the turbulent circumstances in the 
region after France’s war on Algiers in 1830 meant that European observers were rearticulating 
,107 


older discourses to meet the contingencies of a new imperial momen 


Conclusion 


105 James Richardson, 1845, “An Account of the Present State of Tunis,” PRO/FO 102 (42), cited in Julia Ann 
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This chapter has examined discursive transformations to the category of Tabarqin, from 
stateless captives in the mid-18" century, to Christian minorities and Muslim mamliks of 
Ottoman Tunis, to Carolini subjects of the Kingdom of Sardinia at Carloforte by the late 18" and 
early 19" centuries. Over a century, elite European and Tunisian views on Tabarqins’ cultural 
flexibility and ambiguous legal status, oscillated depending on the circumstances. In the mid- to 
late 18" century, when Ottoman Tunis’s economy was competitive, providing wheat exports for 
European empires and lucrative shashiyyah for the rest of the Ottoman Empire as well as 
empires in western and central Sudan, European observers in Tunis held numerous misgivings 
about the trustworthiness of Christian Tabarqins in Tunis. They considered stateless Tabarqin 
captives after the 1741 raid on Tabarqah to have undergone a great misfortune but felt no 
obligation to pay their ransom because they lacked formal state protections. Tabarqins were 
considered useful to European officials insofar as they could serve as laborers in Mediterranean 
colonization schemes, such as Sardinia’s efforts in Carloforte and Spain’s efforts at Isla Plana. In 
mid-18"-century Tunis, meanwhile, Tabargin captives came upon opportunities to socially 
advance within the Bardo, whether by converting to Islam and serving as enslaved people of 
middle- to upper-status, finding employment as intermediaries, especially for Tabarqin elites, or 
continuing to engage in trade with their Tunisian and Mediterranean counterparts. 

Nearly fifty years after the 1741 raid on Tabarqah, the Carolini — descendants of 
Tabarqins — were captured during the Tunisian invasion of Carloforte in 1798 and conveyed to 
Tunis, but were treated in a dramatically different fashion by European empires due to their 
recognized legal status as subjects of the Kingdom of Sardinia. Despite that Tabarqin captives in 
1741 had professed to be Christian, and were described as such by Italophone and French 


missionaries in Tunis, this identity meant little without the formal recognition of a state. Now, as 
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Carolini, Christian subjects of Sardinia, their enslavement was considered unacceptable by 
European powers. The enslavement of Christians was no longer tolerated, and European powers 
now had greater military might to back up their claims, honed through the violence of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Christianness was not so much a religious category, but a racial one — a 
category deployed by regimes that naturalized opportunities to either be ransomed or forgotten, 
as had befallen the stateless Tabarqins in the mid-18" century. 

Yet in the aftermath of their redemption in 1803, some Carolini chose to remain in Tunis, 
continuing to deploy their skill sets as mediators between European and Tunisian officials, or 
having come across opportunities to ascend social rungs that would not have been possible in 
dry, arid Carloforte, as in the case of Francesca Rosso/Jannat Lillah Bayyah. Indeed, despite the 
reorganization of European power following the Napoleonic Wars and Congress of Vienna in 
1815 providing new channels for Tabarqins in Tunis to claim formal protection from European 
consulates, many chose to remain flexible, oscillating between Tunisian and European 
employment and informal protégé status. Yet as British and French empires gained increasing 
economic dominance in the province, Tabarqins’ malleability would no longer be seen as 
acceptable. Following France’s 1830 occupation of Algiers, Tabarqins, and other Christian 
inhabitants of Tunis without formal protection, would find themselves increasingly obliged to 
render their status as Christians or Europeans legible to both European powers as well as the 
Beylical government. 

The next chapter will further consider transformations to enslavement and enslaveability 
in Ottoman Tunis from the mid-18" to the mid-19" century. As the enslavement of people 
racialized as Christian became intolerable and muscularly enforced by European empires in the 


early 19" century, new forms of enslaveability emerged in its stead. Shaped by local and 
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transregional revolutions taking place in the Atlantic world, the African continent, and the 
Mediterranean, slavery would ultimately became exclusively associated with Blackness by 
European and Tunisian elites by the mid-19" century. This transformation, however, was far 
from inevitable. Indeed, the meaning of Blackness itself would be contested by western 
Europeans, western and northern African elites, and crucially, by the enslaved and their 


descendants themselves. 
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Chapter 2: Constructing a Lexicon of Black Subjection 
Examining Tunisian and European discourse on racialization and slavery, 1741-1891 


On 30 May 1771, in the thick of war between the Ottoman and Russian Empires, Russian 
forces seized two British ships traveling from Tunis on the high seas near the Ottoman island of 
Girit (present-day Crete), enslaving all the passengers and confiscating their goods. The event 
was notable for commentators and eyewitnesses because the British Empire was an ostensible 
ally of the Russian Empire. Yet while both ships, the New Rachael and the Snow Mary, had been 
captained by British subjects, most of the captured passengers were described by the British 
Consul to Ottoman Tunis, Robert Traill, as alternately “Subjects of the Barbary States,” or as 
“subjects of Bashan Bey,” referring to ‘Alt Bey bin Husayn bin ‘Ali (reigning 1759-1782), the 
governor of Ottoman Tunis. Also noteworthy, according to a deposition made on 24 August 
1771 by Captain Philip MacArdle of the seized New Rachael, was that among his ship’s cargo of 
52 Chests of caps! and 66 boxes of soap “belonging to Christians, Jews, and Moors” — the latter 
term used to identify people as Tunisian Muslims — were “75 Blacks belonging to the Moorish 
Merchants.”” Who were these seventy-five individuals, and what made their racialization and 
enslavement distinctive from the captivity of the rest of the ships’ passengers in the eyes of elite 


British and Beylical Tunisian observers? 


' Caps refer to the distinctive, typically red headwear shashiyyah (pl: shawashi, also called fez) primarily 
manufactured by Tunisian artisans through the early 19" century and worn by Ottoman bureaucrats across the 
empire. On fez manufacturing and trade networks between Tunis and Ottoman Anatolia and the Levant, see Youssef 
Ben Ismail, “A History of the Ottoman Fez Before Mahmud IT (CA. 1600-1800), Mugarnas 38, no. 1 (2021): 155— 
83. On the fez in western and central Sudan, see Ismael Musah Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman 
Tunisia (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2013), 18. 


2 “Copy of the Depositions of Captain Philip MacArdle Commander of the Ship New Rachael in the Harbour of 
Mila received at Tunis the 24" day of August 1771,” FO 77/1, National Archives, Kew. 
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European racialization in terms of skin color did not map neatly onto northern African 
ideologies of enslavement in the 18" century.* While British observers like MacArdle tended to 
use the term “Black” as a synonym for an enslaved person, servitude and dependency in Tunis 
operated on a more capacious socio-economic spectrum, as in other provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire and in other empires of the African continent. This chapter compares European consular 
correspondence and commercial records alongside Beylical Tunisian palace expenses and police 
records. I argue that European and northern African racial ideologies converged in Tunis by the 
late 18" and early 19" centuries. Further, I contend that Blackness — in terms of religion, 
gender, geographic origins, and skin color — only emerged as an exclusive signifier of 
enslavement among Tunisian observers in the mid-19" century, following the legal suppression 
of so-called Christian slavery in 1816 and the 1830 French war on Ottoman Algiers. The latter 
two events figured as part of increasing European encroachment in northern Africa over the 19% 
century, both territorially, as seen in Algiers, and economically, as seen in Tunis. By the mid-19" 
century, earlier escalations of human trafficking out of Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire in 
western and central Sudan into Tunis, alongside European economic intervention in northern 
Africa, contributed to 1) the discursive disappearance of enslaved people from the northern 
Mediterranean and Black Sea regions and 2) the flattening of distinctions between indigenous 
dark-skinned Tunisians (shuwashin) and enslaved people conveyed from western and central 
Sudan (‘abid) (see table of Arabic language terms related to Blackness and slavery at the end of 


this chapter). 


3 T use the terms Blackness and racialization as scholarly terms of analysis. These terms are distinct from actor terms 
of “Negro,” “Black,” “‘abd,” and “khadim,” which are direct, translated, or transliterated terms from archival 
sources. Upper or lower-case letters are preserved from the archival sources. To maintain the flow of the chapter, 
scare-quotes around such terms are not included except for “Negro” and gendered variations, but should be 
presumed by the reader. 
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This chapter begins with a brief review of how late-18" and early-19"-century economic 
and political affairs among Ottoman Tunis, western and central Sudan, and western European 
empires transformed human trafficking in the province. I intervene in this conversation by 
arguing that European economic penetration in Tunis not only reshaped the Ottoman province’s 
commerce, but also coincided with the recalibration of Tunisian elite ideologies of enslavement. 
To trace this change, I examine how archival discourses on Blackness shifted across three time 
periods: 1) the mid-18" century, 2) the late-18" and early 19" century, and 3) the mid-19" 
century, with a coda in the late 19" century. To analyze how elites, from Tunisian Beylical 
scribes to French, Sardinian, and British merchants, deployed language about race — specifically 
implicit and explicit language associated with Blackness — this chapter draws on theories of 
racialization from scholars of Southwest Asia and northern Africa, and the broader African 
continent and diaspora. 

Additionally, I think alongside Ann Laura Stoler’s concept of reading along the archival 
grain and deploy Edward Said’s methods of discourse analysis alongside historical linguistics to 
trace how related to Blackness shifted in Tunis over a century in relation to transformations to 
enslavement, and growing power asymmetries between Tunis and western European empires.‘ 
Stoler contends that the affective domain of morality, ethics, and sentiment was part and parcel 
of European colonial politics, logic, and rationality in Dutch-occupied southeastern Asia 


(present-day Indonesia). By centering the archival form as her ethnographic subject, she extends 


4 Ann Laura Stoler, Along the Archival Grain: Epistemic Anxieties and Colonial Common Sense (Princeton: 
University Press, 2009) and Edward W. Said, Orientalism, 1st Vintage Books ed edition (New York: Vintage, 
1979). On historical linguistics, see Jan Vansina, Paths in the Rainforests: Toward a History of Political Tradition 
in Equatorial Africa (Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1990). This chapter’s periodization is much 
shorter compared to Vansina’s, but I specifically examine how the term shuwashin, typically used to describe 
indigenous dark-skinned Tunisians, lost its historical and regional specificity by the mid-19" century, signifying a 
correlation between indigenous inhabitants of Tunis with dark skin and recently conveyed captives from Hausaland 
and Kanem Borno empire (‘abid). 
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Michel Foucault’s theory of enunciation and statement to consider the hypothetical subjunctive 
tense of the archive, meaning what is possible to say within colonial functionary discourses.* In 
this chapter, I particularly focus on how western European observers deployed concern over 
slavery out of western and central Sudan long after its early-19"-century peak in Tunis — 
belying their own complicity in human trafficking — to acquire greater clout and economic 
dominance in the province by the mid-19" century. 

Bearing in mind increasing power asymmetries between western European empires and 
northern Africa, especially following France’s invasion of Ottoman Algiers in 1830, I make the 
case that ideologies of enslavement in Tunis came to more closely resemble those of western 
European empires. As Blackness became the exclusive category of enslavement, distinctions 
between indigenous dark-skinned Tunisians (shuwashin) and recently arrived individuals from 
Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empires (‘abid) were flattened. Despite this growing ideological 
similarity on the ground, western European observers were keen to distinguish “Muslim slavery” 
in Tunis from ongoing practices of slavery in the French Empire, for example. 

Though I focus primarily on western European consular and commercial documentation, 
I draw on Said’s method of close reading colonial discourses. I trace how French, British, and 
Sardinian actors deployed Orientalist logics to justify distinctions between slavery in 19'- 
century Tunis from racialized labor regimes and ideologies circulating among western European 
empires. By Orientalist logics I am drawing Said’s definition of Orientalism as a chain of 


interests: “it is, rather than expresses, a certain will or intention to understand...what is a 


5 Michel Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge. Trans. A. M. Sheridan (New York: Pantheon, 
1972). 
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manifestly different (or alternative and novel) world.”® Comparing European and Tunisian 
discourse about Blackness and slavery over the /ongue durée enables us to see how European 
commercial intervention in Ottoman Tunis starting in the late 18" and early 19" century not only 
transformed the economy of the province, but also played a role in reshaping elite Tunisian 
ideologies around slavery, servitude, and racialization. 

Tunisian Economic Affairs and Turn-of-the-Century Transformations 

In the mid-18" century, Tunis’s economy was powered by cross-regional trade. The 
shashiyyah (the fez) was manufactured by Beylical Tunisian artisan guilds and exported to other 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire, including the capital Istanbul, as well as to empires and urban 
centers in the southern Sahara, western, and central Sudan. Wheat was exported to western and 
central European empires. While corsairing in the Mediterranean did continue into the mid-18" 
century, it was mainly an occasional means of exerting prestige rather than a primary economic 
driver since the practice had crested in Tunis in the mid-17" century, almost 100 years prior. 

By the late 18" century, Tunisian Bey Hammiidah Basha (reigning 1782-1814), seeking 
to neutralize the economic and military influence of his powerful Ottoman neighbor Algiers, 
further regularized trade between western Europe, the eastern Mediterranean, and western and 
central Sudan, with Tunis serving as a hub. This created a veritable economic boom in the 
province. Trade between Ghadames (a major Saharan entrepot) and Tunis picked up from 1 to 3 
annual caravans to 4 to 6, according to one foreign observer.’ However, this increase was not 


only due to Tunis’s lucrative economic affairs. 


® Edward W. Said, Orientalism, 1st Vintage Books ed edition (New York: Vintage, 1979), 12. 
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By the late 18" and especially early 19 centuries, initially in response to the turmoil and 
corruption unleashed by escalating raids for the Atlantic trade in people, Islamic reformers in 
western and central African kingdoms called for uprisings against complicit rulers and elites. 
This led to the expansion of novel Muslim states in western and central Sudan, including the 
Sokoto Caliphate in Hausaland (1803). However, these developments had their downsides: 
continued slave raids to feed state expansion, the re-enslavement of rival kingdoms’ captives, 
and the enslavement of free people who resisted the state.’ Meanwhile, British efforts to abolish 
Atlantic human trafficking by the early 19" century (1807) may have legally obstructed that 
commerce, but merchants in Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire adapted by violently 
transporting people to other available markets — Tunis, Tripoli, and Istanbul.’ 

Tunis’s economic boom was short-lasting. In the aftermath of the Napoleonic wars and 
European empires’ growing military dominance in the region, Beylical Tunisian officials had 
little choice but to sign asymmetrical commercial treaties in 1801 and 1816 to avoid occupation, 
as had taken place in Ottoman Egypt in 1798.'° After the French declared war and invaded 
Ottoman Algiers in 1830, French officials forced through a new capitulation treaty with Tunis 
granting France most favored commercial status. Tunis subsequently became more deeply 


incorporated as a semi-peripheral region in the broader global economy, producing raw goods for 


8 Lovejoy, Transformations in Slavery, 159; Abdullahi Mahadi, “The Aftermath of the Jihad in the Central Sudan as 
a Major Factor in the Volume of the Trans-Saharan Slave Trade in the Nineteenth Century,” in The Human 
Commodity: Perspectives on the Trans-Saharan Slave Trade, ed. Elizabeth Savage, 1992, 111—28, Ahmad ibn al- 
Qadi Tunbuktt, Muslih Fulani ft bilad al-Maghrib: nasthat Ahmad ibn al-Qadi al-Tunbuktt ila uli al-amr bi-Tiinis 
wa-al-Maghrib, ed. Muhammad Mansur and Fatima Harrak, al-Tab‘ah 1., Silsilat nusiis wa-watha’iq 6 (al-Ribat: 
Ma‘had al-Dirasat al-Ifriqiyah, 2000), 18-22. 


° Paul E. Lovejoy, Transformations in Slavery: A History of Slavery in Africa, 2nd ed., African Studies Series 100 
(Cambridge, UK ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 


10 M.-H. Cherif, “Expansion Européenne et Difficultés Tunisiennes de 1815 4 1830,” Annales. Histoire, Sciences 
Sociales 25, no. 3 (June 1970): 714-45. 
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European export while being compelled to purchase and rely on European manufactured goods.!! 
Husayn (Hassine) Basha (1824-1835) further exacerbated trade imbalances between Tunis and 
European empires by encouraging olive oil over cereal cultivation in the coastal (Sahil) regions 
of the province. By allowing the advance sale of crops to European merchants, this policy threw 
local cultivators, government ministers, and the Treasury of the Beylical government into 
massive debt.'* These economic shifts in the province dovetailed with further transformations to 
ideologies of hierarchy, enslaveability, and racialization in Tunis. 
Slavery and Blackness in the African Continent and the Middle East 

In the past twenty years, scholars of the African continent and Southwest Asia have 
analyzed ideologies of race beyond the hegemonic context of Atlantic slavery and contemporary 
North America’s so-called “one-drop” rule.'> To conceptualize race as a category for 


understanding the history of slavery in Tunisia, I am in conversation with scholars of Southwest 


'! Tucette Valensi, On the Eve of Colonialism: North Africa before the French Conquest (New York: Africana 
PubCo, 1977). On world systems see Immanuel Wallerstein, “The Incorporation of the Ottoman Empire into the 
World Economy,” in Review (Fernand Braudel Center), Vol. 2, No. 3 (Winter, 1979), pp. 389-398. For a critique of 
the imperial scales of world-system theory, see Talal Asad, “Are There Histories of Peoples without Europe? A 
Review Article,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 29, No. 3 (Jul., 1987), pp. 594-607. 


'2 Ahmad Ibn Abi al-Diyaf, [thdf ahl al-zamdn bi-ahbdr multik Tinis wa ‘ahd al-aman: chapitres IV: régnes de 
Husain Bey et Mustafa Bey (Tunis: Alif: IRMC : ISHMN, 1994), 16. 


'3 See for example Bruce S. Hall, A History of Race in Muslim West Africa, 1600-1960, African Studies Series ; 115 
(Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011), Eve Troutt Powell, Tell This in My Memory: Stories of 
Enslavement from Egypt, Sudan, and the Ottoman Empire (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 2012), 
Chouki El Hamel, Black Morocco: A History of Slavery, Race, and Islam, African Studies Series 123 (Cambridge ; 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013), Jemima Pierre, The Predicament of Blackness: Postcolonial Ghana 
and the Politics of Race (Chicago ; London: University of Chicago Press, 2013), Lotte Pelckman, “To Cut the Rope 
from One’s Neck? Manumission Documents of Slave Descendants from Central Malian Fulbe Society,” in The 
Bitter Legacy: African Slavery Past and Present, ed. Alice Bellagamba, Sandra E. Greene, and Martin A. Klein 
(Markus Wiener Publishers, 2013), Jane Hathaway, The Chief Eunuch of the Ottoman Harem: From African Slave 
to Power-Broker (Cambridge, United Kingdom ; New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 2018), Zavier 
Wingham, “Arap Baci’nin Ara Muhaveresi: Under the Shadow of the Ottoman Empire and Its Study,” Jstanbul 
Research Institute 3, no. 1 (2021): 177-83, Beeta Baghoolizadeh, “The Myths of Haji Firuz: The Racist Contours of 
the Iranian Minstrel,” Lateral (Island Lake) 10, no. 1 (2021), Leila Tayeb, “What Is Whiteness in North Africa?,” 
Lateral 10, no. 1 (2021), Samia Errazzouki, “Between the ‘yellow-Skinned Enemy’ and the ‘Black-Skinned Slave’: 
Early Modern Genealogies of Race and Slavery in Sa‘dian Morocco,” The Journal of North African Studies 28, no. 
2 (2023): 258-68. 
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Asia and North Africa (SWANA) Elif Babiil, Muriam Haleh Davis, Jessica Barnes and Alex 
Lubin who define race as a means of naturalizing hierarchies. This language enables us to 
consider more capacious definitions of race as they manifested historically in Tunis. Beylical 
merchants and scribes implicitly or explicitly racialized inhabitants of the province as Black 
based on presumed geographic origins, religion, and gender. While skin color was not 
disregarded, it was not the only means by which African Muslim elites naturalized hierarchies in 
the province. '* 

Building on emergent racial regimes of religion discussed in Chapter 1, race understood 
as a means to naturalize hierarchy helps us to conceptualize how, by the early-mid 19" century, 
European observers could use preexisting ethno-religious terms like Moor, Turk, Muslim, and 
Arab as interchangeable pejoratives to dehumanize inhabitants of northern Africa and reinforce 
increasing economic, cultural, and territorial supremacy in the region. In addition, while northern 
and western African elites had justified the enslavement of individuals racialized as Black due to 
their alleged non-Muslim status, European observers also contributed to advancing popular 
beliefs of a bifurcated continent, predicated on the ideology that Blackness was foreign to 
northern Africa. This rendered invisible the indigeneity of dark-skinned Tunisians (shuwashin) to 
the province, as well as centuries-long cultural, commercial and religious networks between 
elites in northern Africa and in western and central Sudan. 

This chapter contributes to debates that have been brewing among scholars of race in the 


African continent, namely, can race on the continent be considered a “pre-colonial” construct, or 


'4 Western African Muslim elites similarly racialized inhabitants of western and central Sudan presumed to be non- 
Muslims, and thus liable for enslavement. Fulani Islamic reformer Ahmad ibn al-Qadt al-Timbuktawt used explicit 
racial language, al-Sidan, in an early-19th-century letter to the Tunisian bey Hammudah Basha condemning the 
enslaved Blacks of Tunis (al-Siidan Tunis) to death for their allegedly heretical practices. See more in Chapter 3 of 
this dissertation. 
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was it only a phenomenon emerging as part of late-19""-century European colonial occupation 
and the Scramble for Africa? Africanist historian Jonathon Glassman has made the case for 
“indigenous” conceptions of race, and has defined race expansively as a descriptor of difference 
rather than an analytical category. Like ethnicity, he argues, race is a difference which can be 
“racialized” or “invested with explicit meanings of bodily descent or of “blood.”!> Historian of 
western Africa Bruce Hall has also argued that what he calls “pre-colonial” ideas of racial 
difference in the Niger Bend in present-day northern Mali had an outsized influence on post- 
colonial conflicts, in which Blackness has been equated with religion. State rulers determined 
whether a person was Muslim or not using the criteria of conversion by the “sword” 
(involuntarily, i.e. conquest), or by the “book” (voluntarily, i.e. trade) to denote one’s enslaved 
or free status.'© 

Others have critiqued this literature on racial thought on the African continent, 
contending that race cannot emerge from precolonial conceptions of difference, especially from 
the history of Islam in the African continent. For sociocultural anthropologist Jemima Pierre, for 
example, racial thought is definitively a “category of modernity,” meaning a discourse that is 1) 
fixed 2) binary, and 3) grounding and grounded in the mastery of knowledge production.'’ Both 


camps tend to be concerned with picking a starting point for the emergence of modern racial 


'S Jonathon Glassman, “Toward a Comparative History of Racial Thought in Africa: Historicism, Barbarism, 
Autochthony,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 63, no. | (2021): 72. 


'6 Bruce S. Hall, A History of Race in Muslim West Africa, 1600-1960, African Studies Series ; 115 (Cambridge ; 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011). 


'7 Jemima Pierre, “Slavery, Anthropological Knowledge, and the Racialization of Africans,” Current Anthropology 
61, no. S22 (2020): S220—31. Pierre draws these three categories from Harry Garuba, “Race in Africa: Four 
Epigraphs and a Commentary,” PMLA : Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 123, no. 5 
(2008): 1642. 
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thought because of the stakes of periodization: who is responsible for intransigent and violent 
ideologies, especially anti-Blackness, that remain so globally pervasive? 

I agree with Pierre that racial thought is a “category of modernity” grounded in 
knowledge production; however, I wish to interrogate the “fixedness” of race and the scholarly 
tendency to reify and universalize a fictive pre-modern/modern binary. As Bruce Hall has 
maintained, “The common problem with objections...based on a modern Western idea of race is 
that they rest on a fiction that there is a coherent model in European racial thought with which to 
compare ideas about race elsewhere.”!® Hall is correct that racial logics are by their constructed 
nature, incoherent; yet scholars must grapple with the consistently violent consequences for 
those racialized as Black in 19-century Ottoman Tunis. The present military dominance of the 
Global North and its attendant racial ideologies tend to sideline the ways in which Blackness, 
religion, and empire had historically operated within the African continent and the Middle East 
prior to the early 19" century. But increasing European territorial and economic encroachment 
nevertheless played a major role in rearticulating and transforming local racial ideologies held by 
African Muslim elites, even prior to French formal occupation of Tunis in 1881. 

Conceptualizing Blackness in and beyond skin color is thus crucial for understanding 
local and transregional ideologies of enslaveability and racialization in northern Africa, and 


specifically in 18 and 19"-century Ottoman Tunis.'? Muriam Haleh Davis critiques 


'8 Hall is cited in Chouki El Hamel, Black Morocco: A History of Slavery, Race, and Islam, African Studies Series 
123 (Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 98. 


'9 Some Tunisian scholars and scholars of race and slavery in Ottoman Tunis have also emphasized this point. See 
Genevieve Bedoucha, “Un Noir Destin: Travail, Status, Rapports de Dependence Dans Une Oasis Du Sud 
Tunisien,” in Le Travail et Ses Représentations, ed. Michel Cartier (Paris: Editions des Archives contemporaines, 
1984), 77-120, Jocelyne Dakhlia, L ’oubli de la cité: la mémoire collective a l’épreuve du lignage dans le Jérid 
tunisien, Textes a l’appui. Série Anthropologie (Paris: La Découverte, 1990), Inés Mrad Dali, “-« Questions et 
Problématiques Du « phénotype » Dans l’approche Comparative Des Esclavages, Pour La Tunisie Du XIXeme 
Siécle », in Alessandro Stella et Roger Botte (Ed.), Couleurs de l’esclavage Sur Les Deux Rives de La Méditerranée 
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transhistorical paradigms which formulate Blackness through phenotype, primarily through a 
North American-centered history of the Atlantic trade in people. As Haleh Davis points out, such 
paradigms are partly based on an English mistranslation of Martinican theorist Frantz Fanon’s 
Black Skin, White Masks: “V expérience vécue du noir” was initially translated as “the fact of 
Blackness” instead of the lived experience of Blackness.*° Fanon emphasized that despite being a 
Martinican and French colonial subject in 1940s and 1950s Paris, French police were much more 
concerned with individuals they perceived to be Algerian. Blackness in this circumstance had 
less to do with discrimination against skin color, and more to do with colonial racial regimes of 
religion. Jewish Tunisian theorist Albert Memmi, like Fanon, wrote of racism as a “lived 
experience” in the context of growing up in French-occupied Tunisia, and later moving to 
France. He argued that in the early 20" century, “the dominated also had their own racism, not so 
much with regard to Europeans, who fascinated them, but toward other groups, more vulnerable 
than themselves upon whom they could exercise the same racist actions to compensate for their 


own treatment.’””! Borrowing from these thinkers, this chapter examines how elite 


(Moyen Age - XXe Siécle), Ed. Kartala, Paris, Décembre 2012.,” accessed July 27, 2021, 
https://www.academia.edu/37049956/ Questions et_probl%C3%A9matiques du _ph%C3%A9notype dans | appr 
oche comparative des esclavages pour la Tunisie du XIX%C3%A8me si%C3%A8cle in Alessandro Stella et 
Roger Botte %C3%A9d Couleurs de 1 esclavage sur les deux_rives de la M%C3%AQditerran%C3%A9e M 
oyen Age XXe si%C3%A8cle Ed Kartala Paris D%C3%A9cembre 2012, Marta Scaglioni, Becoming the 
"Abid: Lives and Social Origins in Southern Tunisia, Prima edizione, Antropologia Della Contemporaneita 4 
(Milano - Italy: Ledizioni, 2020). 


20 Muriam Haleh Davis, ““‘Incommensurate Ontologies’?: Anti-Black Racism and the Question of Islam in French 
Algeria,” Lateral 10, no. 1 (2021), 5. 


21 “Mais les dominés avaient aussi leur propre racisme, non tellement a l’égard des Européens, qui les fascinaient, 
mais envers d’autres groupes, plus vulnérables qu’eux-mémes sur lesquels ils pouvaient exercer, a leur tour, le 
méme mouvement compensatoire : les Juifs, par exemple, qui le leur rendaient bien, puisqu’ils avaient eux-mémes 
besoin de se revancher d’un sort aussi ingrat.” In Memmi, Le racisme, 47. 
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conceptualizations of Blackness shifted over the longue durée, while taking seriously the 
material consequences for individuals racialized as Black in Tunis.”” 

This chapter examines Blackness and enslaveability as relational and historical 
phenomena, while acknowledging the deadly stakes of such ideologies. Blackness as an 
exclusive category of servitude in Tunis was not a fixed nor inevitable conclusion; rather, it 
emerged by the mid-19" century after Tunis had become more deeply enmeshed in trans-Saharan 
human trafficking and broader global economies dominated by western European empires. 
Tunisian Elite Perspectives on Blackness and Slavery in the Mid-18™ Century — Slavery as 
Multi-Racial and Multi-Classed 

Blackness in terms of skin color was not a consistent marker of socioeconomic 
marginality among mid-18" century elite Tunisian observers. In the Bardo, the Bey’s household 
and center of governance, dark-skinned people indigenous to the southern regions of Tunis (sing: 
al-shiishan, plural: al-shuwashin) occasionally labored in similar positions to enslaved people 
from the northern and eastern Mediterranean. Unlike captives from Hausaland and Kanem- 
Borno, shiwashin were typically born in the southern regions of Tunis, held an intermediate 
social status between enslaved and free, and had established kinship ties in the region along with 


intergenerational patronage ties (wa/d ’) to enslaver families. While many labored as 


22 While I am historically tracing how terms implicitly or explicitly related to Blackness and slavery shifted over 
time, pointing to the constructedness of racial ideologies, I am also concerned with the work that racialization is 
“doing,” that is to say, who is being included or excluded from Beylical Tunisian society in the 18" versus 19" 
centuries. My thinking here is inspired by Bruce S. Hall, “The Question of ‘race’ in the Pre-Colonial Southern 
Sahara,” The Journal of North African Studies 10, no. 3-4 (2005): 339-67 and Karen E. Fields, Racecraft: The Soul 
of Inequality in American Life (London ; New York: Verso, 2012). 
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sharecroppers around the Djerid, the province’s date palm regions in the South, others were 
mentioned laboring as middle-tier enslaved people at the Bardo.”* 

In an account of expenses from 1757-1758, a palace scribe recorded an expenditure split 
among three mamalik (sing: mamlik, or enslaved people of middle to upper-middle 
socioeconomic status in mid-18" century Tunis): Muhammad Bin Dharif, the “Kabir al- 
Qahwajr” (chief coffee roaster), and Bilkhayr ash-Shishan.”* This accounting reinforces the 
diversity of roles and social origins of mamluk classes in 18"-century Ottoman Tunis. The last 
name (/agab) Shishan suggests that dark-skinned Tunisian inhabitants served as mamluks 
alongside those with geographic origins in the Northern Mediterranean or Black Sea regions. It is 
also notable that Bilkhayr ash-Shiishan was identified by his first and family names. In other 
fiscal registers, enslaved dark-skinned Tunisians were described en masse as shuwashin, rather 
than by individual names, implying that shuwashin also occasionally occupied more marginal 


positions within the Bardo.*> That Bilkhayr ash-Shiishan was recorded with his full name, 


?3 See Genevieve Bedoucha, “Un Noir Destin: Travail, Status, Rapports de Dependence Dans Une Oasis Du Sud 
Tunisien,” in Le Travail et Ses Représentations, ed. Michel Cartier (Paris: Editions des Archives contemporaines, 
1984), 77-120, Jocelyne Dakhlia, L oubli de la cité: la mémoire collective a l’épreuve du lignage dans le Jérid 
tunisien, Textes a l’appui. Série Anthropologie (Paris: La Découverte, 1990), Abdelhamid Larguéche, Les ombres de 
la ville: pauvres, marginaux et minoritaires a Tunis, XVIIIéme et XIXéeme siécles (Manouba]: Centre de publications 
universitaire, Faculté des lettres de Manouba, 1999), Inés Mrad Dali, “De l’esclavage a la servitude: Le cas des 
Noirs de Tunisie (From Slavery to Servitude: ‘Blacks’ in Tunisia),” Cahiers d'études africaines 45, no. 179/180 
(2005): 935-55, Ismael M. Montana, “European Capitalism and the Effects of Agricultural Commercialization on 
Slave Labor in Tunisia, 1780s-1880s,” Labor History 58, no. 2 (2017): 201-14, Marta Scaglioni, “‘She Is Not an 
‘Abid’ Meanings of Race and Blackness in a Community of Slave Descendants in Southern Tunisia,” Antropologia 
(Milano) 7, no. 1 N.S. (2020): 117-40. 


24 “Nasarif mufassalah li-sannah 1171 (1757-1758),” Register 99, 64, ANT. 


?5 In an account of Bardo expenses for 1747-1748 (hijri years 1160-1161), an anonymous scribe wrote that a group 
of shiwashin and bawab, a group of enslaved people who were typically new arrivals to northern Africa after being 
forcibly conveyed from western and central Sudan, both received equal portions of wheat from the Beylical 
household’s grain storage. “Masarif mufassalah lil-dawlah fi sh’an li-sannah musalah al-bay li-sanna 1160 wa 
bidayyah 1161/1747-1748, Register 50, 36, ANT. Shiwashin is sometimes spelled with a long yaa’. See for example 
“Thsa’ al-‘abid wa al-shiwashin al-qadirin ‘ala daf‘a al-i‘anah,” 1859-1860, Register 819, ANT. On bawab, see 
Ismael M. Montana, “The Forgotten Sudanic Palace Guards of Ali Bey I,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East 38, no. 2 (2018): 296-309. 
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alongside the mention of a mamluk identified by his leadership role, chief coffee roaster, implies 
that this group of mamluks occupied a mid-tier socioeconomic status within the Bardo. 
Blackness in mid-18" century Tunis was thus not considered short-hand or exclusively tied to 
enslavement for Tunisian observers, in contrast to more ambivalent racial attitudes held by 
Europeans plying their trades on Tunisian shores. 

European Elite Perspectives in the Mid-18" Century: Enslavement in terms of Skin Color 
and Emergent Racial Regimes of Religion 

In contradistinction to Tunisian observers, European elites in 18"-century Tunis took the 
degraded status and enslavement of individuals racialized as Black for granted, compared to the 
enslavement of individuals hailed as Christian, Moor, Turk, or Muslim.7° While the latter 
categories of people could be enslaved, most notably in terms of Mediterranean corsairing as 
examined in the case of the Tabarqins in Chapter 1, this form of captivity was considered 
something more akin to a cosmic misfortune. If captives were redeemed, however, their enslaved 
status could be reversed. In contrast, European observers presumed the enslavement of people 
racialized as Black as a fait accompli and the stain of servitude was not easily forgotten. 

In 1741, a flurry of letters between British officials regarding two enslaved people 
underscored how European observers perceived as divergent the enslavement of those racialized 
as Moor versus those racialized as Black. Similar to the episode which opened this chapter, ships 
with British flags were hired to transport inter-Ottoman commerce from Tunis to the eastern 


Mediterranean in the 18" century, perhaps in the hopes of protecting cargo from corsairs flying 


?6 For the concept of “hailing,” I draw on the work of Marxist theorist Louis Althusser to understand the ways in 
which individuals were racialized by elite archival observers. British merchants describing individuals as “Negro,” 
from the opening episode of this chapter, is an example of an “always-already” subject-position assigned to those 
who were not given the opportunity to describe themselves in the conventional archival record. See Louis Althusser, 
“Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses,” in Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays, trans. Ben Brewster 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1971), 115. 
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under Christian flags.?’ At the same time, this pointed to British complicity in lucrative slave 
trading not only in the 18"-century Atlantic world — where British enslavers had emerged as the 
most dominant European players as transatlantic human trafficking reached its genocidal apex — 
— but also out of Tunis and the Mediterranean more broadly.”® 

Writing from Tunis on 26 July 1741, British Consul Richard Lawrence complained that 
two French Men of War and two Half Galleys had arrived in the port of Tunis to “hinder [his] 
Commerce” arriving from Port Mahon, on the British-occupied Mediterranean island of 
Menorca.”? Aboard Captain Mariano Julia’s polacca the Jesu Maria Joseppe were items destined 
for Modone Xio, a port village in the Peloponnese region of Ottoman Greece, and Smyrna 
(present-day Izmir in Turkey). The cargo was minimal, according to Lawrence: “some goods 
Belongeing to Greeks x a poore Moore Just Came from Slavery with a Blacke Girle.” Before 
allowing the vessel to continue, a French crew apparently apprehended the latter two individuals 
on board. Captain Julia sailed south to the Tunisian port of Sisah (Sousse), then traveled back to 
the capital of Tunis overland to notify the British consul and ‘Alt Basha Bey, who had recently 
bested his uncle, the former bey Husayn (Hassine) in a dynastic struggle. 

‘Alt, according to Lawrence, was “very much Enraged;” he concluded that “since 


[British] Bandiera [flags] Cannot Protect which Goods x Passengers are found aboard of them” 


27 Tristan Stein, “Passes and Protection in the Making of a British Mediterranean,” The Journal of British Studies 54, 
no. 3 (2015): 602-31. It is worth noting that corsairs flying under Christian flags would occasionally attack ships of 
other nations flying Christian flags, such as British-sponsored Maltese corsairs attacking French ships in the 
Mediterranean during the Seven Years War (1756-1763). See IMD/6-8 Afrique du Nord, Centre des Archives 
diplomatiques de la Courneuve, Paris, France. 


?8 Ismael Montana notes that nearly a century later in the 1830s, British and other European traffickers were heavily 
involved with a renewed surge in slave trading of captives from western and central Sudan to northern Africa and 
the eastern Mediterranean because of how profitable the enterprise was. See Ismael Musah Montana, The Abolition 
of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2013), 69-73. 


2° British Consul Lawrence to the Duke of Newcastle [British Secretary of State], 26 July 1741, SP 71/29 Tunis 
1736-1769: Correspondence and papers, National Archives, Kew. 
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he had “noe Occatione for [the British] here” in Tunis.*° Lawrence implored the English 
Secretary of State to raise this complaint before the Court of France for the restitution of the 
“Slaves” to Tunis. Ships flying French flags likely attacked the British vessels conveying 
Tunisian goods because Beylical Tunisian forces had recently sacked the coral trading post of 
Tabarqah and conveyed its captive inhabitants to the capital of Tunis. French officials working 
for the Royal Company of Africa had sought to purchase rights to engage in commerce on 
Tabarqah from the island’s informal patron, the noble Genoese Lomellini family, but the family 
declined. French forces subsequently attacked Tabarqah themselves in 1742, but were bested by 
Beylical troops. Within this interimperial warfare, however, lay the fates of two captives 
described as “a poore Moore Just Came from Slavery with a Blacke Girle.” 

The two captives were occasionally mentioned in British Consul Lawrence’s letters over 
the next two years as the conflict continued, and their racialization and enslaved status shifted in 
subtle but important ways. According to Lawrence, a year after the initial incident French ships 
had begun attacking vessels of any flag on the Mediterranean high seas, whether friend or foe, 
thus threatening not only Tunis but also England. A year after his first letter, the consul wrote 
that French fleets had captured almost one hundred pilgrims traveling back to Tunis from 
Mekkah and Medina via Alexandria, and imprisoned them at Toulon, a port city and military 
bastion on France’s Mediterranean shores. He raised again the issue of two people “taken” by the 


French a year prior, though he now referred to them as a “poor old Turk” and a “Negro Girl.’””! 


3° Lawrence to Newcastle (English Secretary of State), 26 July 1741, SP 71/29 Tunis 1736-1769: Correspondence 
and papers, National Archives, Kew. 


3! Lawrence to Newcastle, 2 August 1742, SP 71/29 Tunis 1736-1769: Correspondence and papers, National 
Archives, Kew. 
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Ultimately, by 6 March 1743, France and Tunis made up and exchanged captives, 
including some of the aforementioned pilgrims as well as French prisoners of war. Nevertheless, 
wrote Lawrence, the “Old Turck” and “Black Girle” taken from Captain Julia’s Polacca 
remained missing, along with numerous pilgrims: Lawrence estimated “about ninety Moors, 
Men, and Women” remained unaccounted for. According to the consul, ‘Ali Basha was still 
making requests for these two individuals, along with the pilgrims, to be restored to Tunis.*? The 
Bey clearly maintained a vested interest in captives seized by French ships in this period — both 
the pilgrims of presumed free status, as well as the two individuals of more ambiguous social 
standing. According to the British Consul, “Alt Basha claimed that the pilgrims captured by 
French cruisers were Tunisian Subjects.*? However, the two individuals inconsistently racialized 
as a poor old Turk or poor Moor and Black Girl or Negro Girl eluded simple explanation. 

Ultimately, the Consul’s inconsistent descriptions of both individuals shows that while he 
racialized both people, his initial mention of enslavement for the person hailed as Turk or Moor 
suggested that he took the enslavement of the individual hailed as Black for granted. While he 
racialized the first individual as “a poore Moor Just Came from Slavery” and later as a “poor old 
Turk,” he consistently qualified the individual, presumably a man if not gendered otherwise, with 
the adjective poor, suggesting an air of misfortune to his enslavement and reminiscent of early- 
modern ideologies of Mediterranean enslavement and corsairing.*4 The Consul initially wrote 


that the individual had “Just Come from Slavery,” intimating that he might have been previously 


3? Lawrence to Newcastle, 6 March 1743, SP 71/29 Tunis 1736-1769: Correspondence and papers, National 
Archives, Kew. 


33 Lawrence to Newcastle, 2 August 1742, SP 71/29 Tunis 1736-1769: Correspondence and papers, National 
Archives, Kew. 


34 Gillian Weiss, Captives and Corsairs: France and Slavery in the Early Modern Mediterranean (Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 2011). 
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enslaved and subsequently manumitted, but Lawrence removed this detail in his later letters. 
Meanwhile, the Consul consistently aged and gendered the other individual as a girl, and 
racialized her alternately as Black or Negro. Did Lawrence hail her as girl based on his 
assumptions of her age, her race, and/or her enslaved status? Indeed, Lawrence makes no 
mention of whether she was known to be previously free or enslaved prior to this episode of 
captivity under the French. That the individual racialized as Turk or Moor merited further 
elaboration compared to the latter implies that her enslaved status would have been presumed by 
Lawrence and his interlocutor back in England. 

This episode underscores the incommensurability of mapping the British consul’s own 
inconsistent racial ideologies to existing hierarchies in Tunis in the mid-18" century. 
Furthermore, the British consul’s account of the affair reigned supreme, naturalizing the 
enslaveability of one individual who appears as “Negro Girl-Black Girl” in the archival record, 
while sympathizing with the allegedly unjust enslavement of the “poor Moor-old Turk.” On the 
other hand, ‘Ali Basha’s persistence in recovering both individuals suggests they may have been 
equally lucrative commodities on Ottoman markets, or that they might have been previously 
enslaved in noticeable or elite positions in the Beylical households. Indeed, both speculations 
could have been possible within Ottoman bureaucracies in northern Africa in the mid-18" 
century. 


Mid-18" Century Case Study of English and Tunisian Racial Views on Enslavement: 
“Moorish” Captives as Distinct from “Black” Slaves 


This chapter’s opening episode from 1771, roughly thirty years later, reinforced how 
European observers presumed the enslaved status of people racialized as Black compared to 
those racialized as Christians, Muslims, Turks, or Moors. Indeed, Consul Robert Traill offered 


scant detail regarding the seventy-five people racialized as Black who had traveled as cargo prior 
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to the British ships being seized by Russian forces. In a subsequent 1771 letter clarifying the 
situation to Chancellor Proby of England, Traill added only that “Besides the bale Goods on 
board of the mentioned two Vessels, there was about Eighty eight Negro’s Men & Women which 
were all taken by the Russians & they have still in slavery several of the Moorish Merchants 
whom its [sic] said they use with great Cruelty.’*> However, he did mention that some of the 
merchants had already been freed, either by paying their own ransom or through the 
contributions of friends. He made no mention if the captives racialized alternately as Black or 
Negro had had such opportunity. This gestures to early-modern Mediterranean precedents, in 
which enslaved people racialized as Moor or Muslim were more likely to secure manumission 
due to extant local and regional mutual aid networks in 15th- and 16"-century Spanish Valencia 
in the years immediately following the Reconquista. Meanwhile, people racialized as Black did 
not have access to similar mutual aid networks because they were believed to be neither Muslim 
nor Christian (despite the centuries-long presence of Islam in Hausaland and Kanem-Borno 
empire, and the Kingdom of Kongo’s adoption of Christianity as a state religion in the late 15" 
century).°° Similarly, in this episode from 1771, enslaved people racialized as Negro or Black 


were presumed not to be Beylical Tunisian subjects, nor to belong to a nation or mutual aid 


35 Traill to Proby, 4 September 1771, FO 77/1, National Archives, Kew. 


36 The Kanem-Borno Empire in central Sudan had adopted Islam as early as the 7" century, a century before 
northern Africa, according to Ousmane Kane. See Ousmane Oumar Kane, Beyond Timbuktu: An Intellectual History 
of Muslim West Africa (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2017), 43-44, and Michael A. Gomez, African 
Dominion: A New History of Empire in Early and Medieval West Africa, [Enhanced Credo edition] (Princeton: 
University Press, 2018), 304-306. The Kingdom of Kongo in West Central Africa embraced Christianity in the late 
15" century and royal representatives corresponded directly with the Pope in the early modern period. See John K. 
Thornton, “Afro-Christian Syncretism In The Kingdom Of Kongo,” Journal of African History 54, no. 1 (2013): 53- 
77. 
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network that could pay their redemption fees despite the fact that they were now captive 
alongside those who had enslaved them.°’ 

Other British observers described the enslaved people racialized as Black as both 
passengers and cargo to be purchased. In a deposition made before Anthony Hayes, the British 
Consul in Smyrna, on 27 May 1771, John Drummond, Captain of the other seized vessel, the 
Snow Mary, stated to Hayes that the Russian forces “ordered all Passengers on Shoar, being in 
number Eighteen Moors & Eighteen Negroes, Two of which were purchas’d by Captain 
Drummond at Fifty Levant Dollars each.”?* Russian forces allowed Captain Drummond to return 
to Tunis with the two individuals he had purchased and enslaved, but in order to explain the 
situation of missing merchandise to merchants back in Tunis, Drummond asked Russian Admiral 
Elmanoff for a receipt of the cargo confiscated from merchants hailed as Tunisian Moors. The 
receipt, an apparent translation from Russian, stated that “...having found on board Eighteen 
Tunisian Moors & Eighteen Negroes, they remain here [Isle of Paros] as Prisoners... the other 
Goods belonging...to [Drummond], as also Two Negroes, have been left to go where they 
please.” Drummond’s testimony went no further, and the fates of cargo--passengers interpellated 
as “Negroes” languished in the archival record. Despite their shared circumstances, the slippage 
between passenger and cargo distinguished people racialized as Black from those racialized as 
Moors. 

Indeed, English consuls and Beylical Tunisian scribes alike reduced human cargo to 


numbers and figures, just like other commodities onboard. Writing to the Earl of Rochford, the 


37 Debra Blumenthal, Enemies and Familiars: Slavery and Mastery in Fifteenth-Century Valencia, Conjunctions of 
Religion and Power in the Medieval Past (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2015). 


38 Deposition of John Drummond, Master and Mariner of the Snow Mary of London, to Anthony Hayes, Esq., 
British Consul in Smyrna and its Dependencies, 27 May 1771, FO 77/1, National Archives, Kew. 
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English Secretary of State, almost a year later, Traill enclosed a list of seized freight, “an exact 
Extract of the Manifest of the Goods and Black Slaves.”*? The manifest of the Snow Mary listed 
individuals enslaved and racialized as Black at the end of the extract, without names, while 
lucrative items like wool caps (shashiyyah) were listed at the top of the inventory. They also 
included additional information such as goods “shipped by Sidy Amore Tabet to Cafsem Arami 
& Co. — one Chest containing 135 dozines of Caps, valued at 1860.32.6 piasters. Human chattel, 
on the other hand, was described as “1 Black woman Slave,” valued at 280 piasters, enslaved by 
a “Mahomet Algerino.” “2 Slaves men ditto Blacks,” together valued at 222 piasters, enslaved by 
Abderahman Socat, and sold to “the said Algerine.”*° As for Captain MacArdle’s ship the New 
Rachael, a scribe counted “18 Women Slaves, 2 Men ditto, 1 Eunack ditto,” enslaved by a 
“Mahomet Roiaty” and valued at 7900, 520, and 825 piasters respectively. Under the possession 
of “Mahomet Taguri” were “5 Women Slaves Negroes” and “2 Men Slaves ditto” valued at 
2000 and 450 piasters.*! English qualifications of the term slave with markers of race and gender 
as well as the captivity of people racialized as Moor suggests that while enslavement was not 
reserved only for those racialized as Black in the 1770s, it was nevertheless presumed. 

In contrast, the original manifest in Tunisian Arabic used implicit, rather than explicit, 
terms referring to enslavement and Blackness. Captives were referred to in the Arabic-language 


manifest for Captain MacArdle’s ship by three distinct terms: ‘abid, khadam [sic], and tawashi. 


3° Traill to the Earl of Rochford, 5 April 1772, FO 77/1, National Archives, Kew. 


40 “Manifest of Goods Shipped on Board the British Snow Mary Captain John Drummond, by the Subjects of His 
Excellency Ally Bey Basha of Tunis on the 10" April 1771 to be deliver’d at Smirna, as appears by the General 
Register of this Chancery Office and seized by the Russian Squadron the 30" April 1771,” FO 77/1, National 
Archives, Kew. 


41 “Manifest of Goods Shipped on Board the Ship New Rachael Captain Philip MacArdle by the Subjects of his 


Excellency Ally Bey Basha of Tunis on the 10" day of April 1771 to be deliver’d at Smirna, as appears by the 
General Register of this Chancery Office and Seized by the Russian Squadron,” FO 77/1, National Archives, Kew. 
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In 18"-century Tunis, the term ‘abid (sing: ‘abd) implied recently-arrived enslaved men from 
Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire. Khadam (the plural of sing: khadim, though the plural is 
typically written in Modern Standard Arabic as khudam), in turn, was used by Tunisian 
observers to hail recently-arrived enslaved women from western and central Sudan.*” As for 
tawasht, or eunuch, this individual was distinguished from ‘abid and khadam only in the written 
summary at the bottom of the page; in fiscal accounting, the eunuch had been included among 
the ‘abid. At the bottom page of his accounting, the scribe wrote that he had tallied 51 “khadam,” 
23 “enslaved sub-Saharan men,” and 1 “eunuch,” totalling 75 people.** 

Ultimately, all captives hailed as Tunisian or Moor were eventually redeemed, while 
those racialized as Black faded into the archival record, underscoring both that British observers 
considered the captivity of both groups to be divergent, and that people racialized as Black did 
not merit redemption the same way that those racialized as Tunisian or Moor did. By November 
1772, a year and a half after the initial seizures, the British Secretary of State, the Earl of 
Rochford, wrote to Consul Traill that the whole affair had been resolved. A Russian diplomat, 
Count Orloff, had ordered his agent, a Mr. Rutherford, to pay out the value of the cargoes to the 
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“Tunesine Proprietors,” “excepting Three Articles which are thought unreasonable.” He 
concluded that the matter, having “adjusted so much to the advantage of the Subjects of Tunis,” 
should be used by Traill to emphasize “the great favour that has been conferred upon Them thro’ 


His Majesty’s Interposition and will present the whole to The Bey in the favourable Light it 


deserves.”4 British diplomats were arguably invested in this episode to gain favorable trading 


42 Sabra Mansour, “Ahfad ‘al- ‘Atqa’ fi Tinis,”” FRANCE 24, May 21, 2019, https://webdoc.france24.com/tunisia- 
slave-atig-name-society-family-name-change-obstacles/. 


43 “Bayan haqq al-‘abid al-ladhi khadhahum al-miiski fi al-markab mata‘a gabtan filtb markaldil,” FO 77/1, 
National Archives, Kew. 


44 Rochford to Traill, 6 November 1772, FO 77/1, National Archives, Kew. 
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rights in Tunis in competition with other European consuls in the province. But Rochford spared 
no mention of the “Black Slaves;” his next letter in the archival record to Traill revolved around 
the case of a Sardinian subject enslaved at Tunis for an “exorbitant” ransom, whose redemption 

would be facilitated by the Christian Trinitarian order.* 

Ultimately, these documents demonstrate that while servitude was not strictly associated 
with Blackness in the broader Mediterranean world at least through the 1770s, the enslaved 
status of people hailed as Black was presumed by European observers in Tunis. The enslavement 
of individuals racialized implicitly or explicitly as Black was acceptable to both British and 
Tunisian merchants. In these episodes from 1771, passengers/cargo racialized as Black were 
already enslaved prior to the conflict with the Russian vessel. Further, British observers showed 
little concern for the fates of people racialized as Black after the seizure of the ships — the 
priority of British observers was to receive indemnities and secure favorable trading rights, and 
the redemption of people racialized as Black apparently did not advance British interests in 
Tunis. Their complicity in legally trafficking human and non-human commodities only 
reinforces this point. But, as we have seen in Chapter 1, the threat of enslavement in the early- 
modern period was not reserved solely for those described as “Black” or “Negro.” The need to 
qualify “Slave” with the term Black by British observers underlines the capaciousness of 
servitude in the region in the late 18" century. In times of active war, such as the conflict 
between the Russian and Ottoman Empires, or in ideologies of Mediterranean corsairing, almost 
any individual found on a vessel could wind up an enslaved captive. Yet, as this episode 
illustrates, not all enslaved were treated equally on the high seas, especially those who traveled 


already as enslaved cargo. 


45 Rochford to Traill, 22 January 1773, FO 77/1, National Archives, Kew. 
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Meanwhile, the constellation of implicitly racialized language by the Tunisian scribe who 
penned the ships’ manifests in Arabic pointed to the existence of local racialized hierarchies, but 
also to the ways these ideologies were beginning to converge with European notions of 
racialization and enslavement in the 1770s. While people hailed as Christian, Moor, Muslim, and 
Turk could be enslaved in the 18" century, the enslavement of people described as Christian was 
increasingly unacceptable to Europeans in Tunis, while the enslaved status of people racialized 
as Black was presumed. Ottoman Tunis’s deeper entanglement in transregional commercial 
networks, especially trans-Saharan commerce, starting in the 1780s under Hammudah Basha (r. 
1782-1814) would further reshape the ways in which Tunisian observers articulated race and 
enslavement. 

Blackness and Slavery in the Late 18" and Early 19 Century: European Observers Keen 
to Distinguish Between Slavery on the Continent from Transatlantic Human Trafficking 

Enslaved people in Ottoman Tunis had historically been forcibly conveyed from a broad 
swath of regions: from western and central Sudan, to eastern Africa (though more uncommon), 
as well as the northern Mediterranean and Black Sea regions. But by the late 18" century, Tunis’ 
concentrated engagement with trans-Saharan commerce — regularizing trade between 
Hausaland (later conquered by the Sokoto Caliphate in 1803), Kanem-Borno empire, northern 
Africa, and western Europe — had intensified to an unprecedented level for the province. By the 
late 18 century, European observers in Tunis had become keen to understand the criteria for 
enslaveability along trans-Saharan caravan routes, particularly connections between religion and 
Blackness. At the same time, observers failed to note that captives being violently conveyed to 
the Atlantic world hailed from the same regions in western and central Sudan as people forcibly 


transported to northern Africa. This inability or refusal to note how both trades were 
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complementary indicated a desire among European observers to distinguish so-called “Muslim 
slavery” from human trafficking conducted by Europeans as incommensurate phenomena. 
Furthermore, European writers treated the racialized categories of “Muslim” and “Black” as 
fundamentally separate, mirroring and reinforcing local ideologies of Muslim African elites that 
only non-Muslims could be enslaved. 

Merchants and functionaries in Tunis had long engaged in trans-Saharan commerce, 
though not to the degree witnessed by the 1780s.*° In a 1767 document, British consul Traill 
wrote to the Earl of Shelburne that commerce in Tunis had “decayed” since Algiers’ sacking of 
the capital in 1756. Alongside mentions of Jewish intermediaries in the trade of hides and wax, 
and Tabarqah’s position in a brisk global market for coral from “the Guinea” to India, Traill 
noted that “interior” caravan trade was “carried on by the Tripoleens, with Caravan’s from 
Tripoly, who set out from hence twice a year” to Fezzan and Ghadames, both sites prominent 
Saharan commercial centers (present-day southwestern and northwestern Libya, respectively). 
Commodities brought to Tripoli from this trade, wrote Traill, included “gold, dust, senna, dates, 
and negro’s.””4’ 

Traill made sure to observe that regarding human commodities, “the Negro’s, no 
European are permitted to purchase, as they are all Mahometans, & Generally are Shipped off by 
the Natives of the Place for Smyrna & Constantinople, the Quantity Annualy Embarked at 


Tripoly for the above places may be from Six to Eight Hundred.’”* Similarly, ten years later in a 


4° Ismael M. Montana, “The Forgotten Sudanic Palace Guards of Ali Bey I,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East 38, no. 2 (2018): 296-309. 


47 Letter from Traill to Earl of Shelburne, Tunis, 18 January 1767, SP 71/29 Tunis 1736-1769: Correspondence and 
papers, The National Archives, United Kingdom. 


48 Letter from Traill to Earl of Shelburne, Tunis, 18 January 1767, SP 71/29 Tunis 1736-1769: Correspondence and 
papers, The National Archives, United Kingdom. 
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1775 memorandum in response to questions posed by the French Crown to French Consul of 
Tunis Barthélémy de Saizieu on the government, productions, and commerce of the “Regency” 
of Tunis, Saizieu wrote that 
More enlightened, more industrious, more energetic men could re-open a more lucrative 
commerce between southern Tunis and the interior of Africa, from time to time there are 
Black Slaves of two sexes whom they sell here at a very good bargain, but only 
Mahometans are permitted to buy them, they have also continued to bring gold powder, 
ostrich feathers, lion and tiger skins...” 
In both documents, the British and especially French consuls were focused on cornering the 
market potential of trans-Saharan commerce at its termini along northern coasts of the African 
continent, which later treaties with Tunisian bey Hammudah Basha would help secure. Notably, 
Traill and Saizieu noted that only Muslims were permitted to purchase enslaved captives 
described alternately as Negro or Black. Traill believed that this was because the captives were 
all Muslim; Saizieu, on the other hand, gave no explanation for this logic. Might Saizieu have 
received such “facts” from his British counterpart and competitor Traill, or might the consuls 
have spoken with the same interlocutor? While Traill’s reasoning departed from literal 
interpretations of enslavement derived from the Qur’an — that Muslims could not enslave fellow 


Muslims — it did reflect the reality on the ground in Hausaland, Kanem-Borno, and the southern 


Sahara by the late 18 century.°° That both consuls remarked on the same “Muslim” etiquette 


4° « Des hommes plus éclairés plus laborieux, plus actifs pourroient rouvrir du cété du sud avec I’interieur de 
l’Afrique un commerce en plus lucratif, Il en vient de tems en tems des Esclaves Noirs des deux sexes au’on vend 
icy a trés grand marché, mais il n’est permis qu’aux Mahometans de les acheter, on a porte encore de la poudre d’or, 
des plumes d’autruche ; des peaux de lion et de tigre... » in « Mémoire en réponse aux demandes proposées par la 
cour au sieur de Saizieu, sur le gouvernement, les productions et le commerce du royaume de Tunis, » Barthélemy 
de Saizieu, 28 September 1775, Tunis, 1MD/9 Tunis (Tabarque), p 166a, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de la 
Courneuve, Paris, France. 


>° Another point of note is how consular memorandums depart from historiographical debates on enslavement under 
so-called Muslim slavery. In jurisprudence and in theory, Muslims could not enslave fellow Muslims. In practice, 
merchants and enslavers looked for exceptions to the rule, and often found them. Researchers have examined the 
much-celebrated and well-known writings of Ahmad Baba (d.1036/1627), a teacher, Maliki jurist, and biographer 
born in Timbuktu under the Songhay Empire, as a case in point. Baba wrote extensively on the topic of slavery and 
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suggests that this anecdote was meant to be notable, surprising, or different from logics of 
enslavement held by their counterparts in England and France. 

British observers continued to be titillated by apparent distinctions to trades in enslaved 
people in Tunis through the close of the 18" century, and contributed to theorizing a racialized 
binary distinguishing trades in people from the Black Sea regions from trades out of Hausaland 
and Kanem-Borno empire. While both networks were indeed distinct in some ways, European 
writers’ focus on discrepancies belied how enslaved people of varying geographic origins were 
occasionally recorded as laboring at similar statuses in the 18th-century Bardo as seen earlier. In 
a 1788 circular from England, Secretary of State Sydney commanded British Consul Traill to 


...procure and transmit...for the Information of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
for Trade, An Account of the Trade in Slaves carried on in the Dominions of the Bey of 
Tunis, stating the numbers annually brought into them and sold, distinguishing those that 
are Natives of Asia, from those that are Natives of Africa, and specifying as far as may be 
possible, from what parts of Asia and Africa, the Slaves so sold in the Dominions of the 
Bey are brought, and stating, whether the Male Slaves are usually castrated...together 
with all Circumstances which you may be able to collect that may tend to throw a Light 
on the Nature and Extent of this Commerce, and on the Condition, Population, State of 


received letters from merchants across Northwest Africa requesting guidance on righteous enslavement. In one 
letter, a merchant from the Saharan oasis of Tuwat in present-day Algeria asked Baba to comment on enslaving 
those who had been captured in raids upon sub-Saharan African lands that had long been Islamized. The question 
spoke to the frequency of Muslims enslaving fellow Muslims in these regions due to inter-imperial conflicts and the 
growing lucrative nature of Atlantic and Saharan trades in captives.°° The writer inquired if he could legally enslave 
individuals from regions and kingdoms such as Borno, ‘Afnu, Kano, and Gao (present-day northern Nigeria, Niger, 
and Mali) if such lands had historically been conquered by Arab Muslims and the inhabitants converted to Islam 
only under military duress.*° In response, Baba wrote in a 1615 fatwa (legal opinion) that only non-believers, or 
non-Muslims, were eligible for enslavement.*° As to the aforementioned lands, Baba argued that Islam came to the 
lands of Kano, Katsina, Bornu, and Songhay through trade and not through conquest; thus people from these regions 
were not enslaveable.*° This, of course, left some leeway for legally enslaving Muslims from other continental 
kingdoms believed to have converted to Islam solely “by the sword.” In contrast to other Maliki scholars,°° Baba 
argued that the burden of proof fell upon the enslaver to show documentation of an individual’s enslaved status. If 
an individual claimed to be Muslim, the benefit of the doubt rested in their favor. For more on this topic, see 
Ousmane Oumar Kane, Beyond Timbuktu: An Intellectual History of Muslim West Africa (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2017), Timothy Cleaveland, “Ahmad Baba Al-Timbukti and His Islamic Critique of Racial 
Slavery in the Maghrib,” The Journal of North African Studies 20, no. 1 (2015): 42-64, Chris Gratien, “Race, 
Slavery, and Islamic Law in the Early Modern Atlantic: Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukti’s Treatise on Enslavement,” The 
Journal of North African Studies 18, no. 3 (2013): 454-68, and Ahmad Baba, Mi ’raj al-Su’ud: Ahmad Baba’s 
Replies on Slavery, ed. John Hunwick and Fatima Harrak (Rabat: Institute des Etudes Africaines, Université 
Mohamed V, 2000). 
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Cultivation and Governments of those Countries in the interior of Africa with which this 
Trade is carried on.°! 


Sydney’s aim, as he wrote, was to “distinguish.” The act of differentiating enslaved “Natives of 
Asia” — likely referring to enslaved people from the Black Sea regions — as a discrete category 
from “Natives of Africa” pointed to European observers’ awareness of slavery in the Ottoman 
Empire as comprised of people from different geographic milieus, but also reduced enslavement 
to binaries: Asian or African, or what later scholars would describe as white and black.*? 
Furthermore, while Sydney asked for Consul Traill to “count” enslaved people being conveyed 
from regions vaguely construed as Asia or Africa, Traill would have likely observed the 
increasing presence of captives from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire being sold at public 
slave markets (suq al-birkah) in the capital of Tunis, just as droves of captives from the same 
regions were being forcibly conveyed at massive scales to the Atlantic world. Sydney also noted 
a fascination with the bodies of enslaved people, particularly the genitalia of enslaved people 
gendered as men. This might have been tied to questions of value regarding enslaved eunuchs — 
people who frequently labored in elite positions in states across the African continent and 
Ottoman Empire. Yet Sydney’s question necessarily implied, in the words of Said, “a will to 
understand” what was “manifestly different” about human trafficking in Tunis, in contrast to 
noticing increasingly similar parallels between northern Africa and the Atlantic world.°> The 
Secretary of State’s desire to fixate on difference as voyeuristic spectacle ultimately obscured 
much similarity: that 18"-century Atlantic and Saharan trades in commodities, including people, 


5! Sydney to Traill, “An Account of the Trade in Slaves,” Whitehall, 6 October 1788, FO 77/3, The National 
Archives. 


>? Lucette Valensi, “Esclaves chrétiens et esclaves noirs 4 Tunis au XVIIle siécle,” Annales : histoire, sciences 
sociales (French ed.) 22, no. 6 (1967): 1267-88, and Leon Carl Brown, “Color in Northern Africa,” Daedalus 96 
(1967): 464-82. 


53 Edward W. Said, Orientalism, 1st Vintage Books ed edition (New York: Vintage, 1979), 12. 
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depended on a shared “supply” of captives from western and central Sudan. This discursive 
practice in the late 18" century would contribute to European consular, commercial, and military 
pretexts for encroachment in northern Africa by the early 19" century: people and states 
racialized as Muslim were “manifestly different,” and deficient, compared to western European 
empires. 

Despite this need to distinguish Saharan trades in captives from the Atlantic, European 
consuls based in Tunis occasionally discussed Atlantic slavery in correspondence, betraying the 
neat geographic bounds previously mapped out by Sydney. In a report ostensibly focused on 
Tabarqah delivered by the French consul at Tunis in 1803, the consul could not help but 
comment on the revolutionary uprisings taking place across the Atlantic at St. Domingue 
(present-day Haiti), the French Empire’s “crown jewel” and the most profitable European colony 
in the 18 century. Neglecting to mention the torture of enslaved captives of sub-Saharan 
African descent required for French enslavers to reap such lucrative profits from sugar export, 
the consul instead wrote an elegy for the French Empire’s occupation of the island. He lamented 
that if the French could not save St. Domingue, there would be nothing better than to declare the 
island independent. That way, he added, they would no longer have to combat the deadly yellow 
fever decimating Napoleonic troops by this time. He concluded, “maybe the Insurrection of the 
Blacks [Noirs] would filter into Jamaica!’*4 While such asides were uncommon, this “slip” 
nevertheless demonstrates that European observers in Tunis, particularly consular officials and 
merchants, would have had familiarity with Atlantic slave trading, especially as the trade 


escalated to genocidal levels by the late 18" century. Meanwhile, western and central African 


54 Consul Devoize to Citoyen Beaussier, Commissaire General et Chargé d’ Affaires prés le Pacha, a Tripoli de 
Barbarie, 1 vendemiaire, Year 12 (24 September 1803), 706 PO/1/150, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de 
Nantes. 
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kingdoms and regions — destabilized by European-driven waves of sackings, bounties, corrupt 
local governance, and pawning to feed lucrative commerces in people — produced captives who 
could alternately have been forcibly conveyed to the Atlantic world or Tunis by the late 18" 
century. 

Although qualitative reports on slave trading in Tunis by European observers must be 
read with skepticism, the figures nevertheless reflected a marked change for the region. Tunisian 
trade exports began to accelerate as of 1787.>° In 1788 “few slaves” were entering Tunis capital 
as part of the Ghadames caravans, wrote Antoine Nyssen, Dutch Consul to Tunis. Just over ten 
years later, according to French physician Louis Frank, between 1,000 to 1,200 captives were 
arriving in the capital (Frank resided in Tunis between 1802-1806).*° 


Early 19 Century Tunisian Elite Discourses on Slavery and Racialization: New Terms for 
Hailing Blackness 


Tunis became more tightly entwined with commercial networks from western and central 
Sudan out to the Mediterranean and western Europe following 1791, the apogee of Tunisian 
exports. In the immediate years following, the terms wasifand khdadim began to appear with 
much greater frequency in Beylical fiscal registers. *’ Despite the words’ literal meanings as 


“servant” in Arabic, Beylical scribes deployed these categories to hail men and women, 


55 See Table 1 in Montana, “European Capitalism and the Effects of Agricultural Commercialization on Slave Labor 
in Tunisia, 1780s-1880s,” 202. 


5° Louis Frank, “Description de Cette Regence,” in Histoire de Tunis, by J. J. (Jean Joseph) Marcel, 2e ed. (Tunis: 
Editions Bouslama, 1979 [1856]), 115-116. For Nyssen’s figures alongside other qualitative reports from European 
observers, see Table 2E in Ralph A. Austen, “The Mediterranean Islamic Slave Trade out of Africa: A Tentative 
Census,” Slavery & Abolition 13, no. 1 (1992): 226. Austen and Montana both note that Thomas MacGill, a British 
writer and traveler, reported lower numbers for 1811, between 200-400 captives coercively transported into Tunis 
capital. Nonetheless, 200-400 captives is a much higher figure than “few” from 1788. See Ismael M. Montana, “The 
Trans-Saharan Slave Trade in the Context of Tunisian Foreign Trade in the Western Mediterranean,” The Journal of 
North African Studies 20, no. 1 (2015): 36-37. 


57 See Table 1 in Montana, “European Capitalism and the Effects of Agricultural Commercialization on Slave Labor 
in Tunisia, 1780s-1880s,” 202. 
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respectively, recently conveyed from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire forcibly laboring in 
domestic slavery in the Bardo. In contrast to shiishan, a term hailing indigenous dark-skinned 
Tunisians who were seen laboring as enslaved people in the Bardo in mid-18"-century palace 
registers, khadim and wasif did not provide the benefits of kinship nor the elevated rank that 
some identified as shiishan in the mid-18" century had enjoyed. 

From September 1823- June 1825 (Muharram 1239-Dhii al-Hujjah 1240), the Beylical 
scribe used wasif first to identify an individual’s enslaver. In October 1823 (Safar 1239), 
‘Abdalqadar Bash Bawab, a senior security official at the Bardo, was recorded purchasing for 
246 riyals one wasif lil-burtal, or an enslaved man recently conveyed from western and central 
Sudan who would labor as a doorman at the Bardo.** The following month, the scribe noted that 
a group of doormen, wisfan al-burtal, enslaved (‘ala yad) by Salah al-Hamrini al-Bawab, were 
given foodstuffs for nine riyals.*? Again, the individuals were identified only by gender (male), 
laboring status (enslaved doormen), and their enslaver, a head doorman (Bash Bawab and al- 
Bawab). Notably, the latter enslaver’s last name, al-Hamrini, denoted a free individual born in 
Tunis province, with ancestors of presumed Tunisian and western or central African descent.°? 
This indicates that Blackness was not exclusively understood in terms of skin color or 
geographic origins for Tunisian elites in the early 19" century, but also in terms of presumed 
ancestry. 

Although enslaved people implicitly racialized as Black formed kinship networks in the 


1820s, such links were highly mediated by their enslavers. A record made in January 1824 


58 “Madakhil wa masarif al-bay min sannah Muharram 1239 ’illa Dhi al-Hujjah 1240 (September 1823-June 
1825),” Register 428, 6, ANT. 


°° “Madakhil wa masarif al-bay min sannah Muharram 1239 ’illa Dhii al-Hujjah 1240 (September 1823-June 
1825),” Register 428, 8, ANT. 


6° Jamil Choura, personal communication, 20 April 2023. 
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(Jumada I 1239) stated that a notable in the Bey’s household had provided 13 riyals worth of 
tajhiz on behalf of the wife (mart) of the enslaved gardener, described as wasif jannan.°! The 
term tajhiz, signifying the household linens and supplies typically provided by a woman’s family 
upon her marriage, and the word wife, signify that this marital bond was recognized by the 
enslaver, Muhammad al-Janrawi, of one or both individuals. Nevertheless, the wife and the 
gardener were identified without first or last names. They were made legible only by their titles 
of dependency: the gardener through his enslaved labor (wasif jannan), and the wife first through 
the enslaver’s paternalistic provisions and her title in relation to her husband. While it is not clear 
if the wife was enslaved, it would not be common for an enslaved man to marry a free woman. 
The term khadim, as seen in the Arabic ship manifest from the 1770s, continued to be 
used by Beylical scribes to describe enslaved women recently conveyed from western and 
central Sudan.®* Both khadim and wasif appeared roughly equally across the first twenty pages 
of fiscal register 428, but perceived value varied based on perceived geographic origin and labor 
role. One woman identified only as khddim li-dar, an enslaved individual in a domestic 
household, was purchased for 180 riyals, roughly three-quarters of the value of the individual 
described as wasif who had been enslaved in October (Safar 1239) as a sentry. On the other 
hand, an individual described as khadim habashiyyah was purchased for the value of 450 riyals, 


almost twice as much as the aforementioned wasif.°* Habashiyyah, or Abyssinian, implied that 


61 “Mfadakhil wa masarif al-bay min sannah Muharram 1239 ’illa Dhii al-Hujjah 1240 (September 1823-June 
1825),” Register 428, 14, ANT. 


62 Sabra Mansour, “ ’Ahfad ‘al-‘Atiga’’ fi Tinis” FRANCE 24, May 21, 2019, https://webdoc.france24.com/tunisia- 
slave-atig-name-society-family-name-change-obstacles/. 


63 “Madakhil wa masarif al-bay min sannah Muharram 1239 ’illa Dhii al-Hujjah 1240 (September 1823-June 
1825),” Register 428, 16, ANT. 


64 “Mfadakhil wa masarif al-bay min sannah Muharram 1239 ’illa Dhii al-Hujjah 1240 (September 1823-June 
1825),” Register 428, 20, ANT. 
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the individual’s presumed geographic origins, in the Eastern coastal highlands of the African 
continent near present-day Eritrea and Ethiopia, were more highly valued than that of enslaved 
people from Hausaland or Kanem-Borno.® Furthermore, the scribe mentioned only one instance 
of an enslaved person hailing from Abyssinia in the first twenty pages of the register, suggesting 
that Saharan caravans moving east to west across the northern regions of the African continent 
were rarer compared to west-central-north trajectories. 


Early 19 Century Tunisian Elite Discourses on Slavery and Racialization: The Invisibility 
of Blackness in Plain Sight 


Enslaved individuals racialized as Black were not only possessed by Beylical officials. In 
February 1824 (Jumadah IT 1239), the scribe noted that 100 riyals of special compensation had 
been bestowed upon the khadam of the French consul.® The plural form implies that the consul 
enslaved multiple women from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire. The slippage of khadam, 
as servant and/or enslaved, does leaves some room for ambiguity since the question of enslaved 
status was only preserved from the Beylical scribe’s perspective. Ultimately, however, such an 
individual was considered dependent upon the French consul in the scribe’s view, and slavery in 
the French Empire was only formally abolished in 1848, two years after Ahmad Bey’s 1846 
abolition decree in Tunis. 

Despite the increased presence of recent arrivals from western and central Sudan in Tunis 
and the complicity of European consuls and merchants in trafficking and enslavement, much of 
the extant Sardinian and French consular correspondence from the 1820s to the 1840s 
lp yeinors Thedeptnsidicowittie “aucket value” of enslaved individuals perceived to be from Abyssinia/coastal 
Northeast Africa in elite Ottoman households, see Terence Walz et al., eds., “Sudanese, HaBasha, Takarna, and 
Barabira: Trans-Saharan Africans in Cairo as Shown in the 1848 Census,” in Race and Slavery in the Middle East: 


Histories of Trans-Saharan Africans in 19th-Century Egypt, Sudan, and the Ottoman Mediterranean (American 
University in Cairo Press, 2011), 43-76. 


6¢ “Madakhil wa masarif al-bay min sannah Muharram 1239 ’illa Dhii al-Hujjah 1240 (September 1823-June 
1825),” Register 428, 16, ANT. 
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downplayed or neglected to mention the presence of inhabitants racialized as Black in the 
region.°’ If such individuals were mentioned, consuls frequently reiterated tropes that 
emphasized such individuals’ foreignness to the region. In diplomatic correspondence between 
Sardinian consuls in Tunis and officials in Torino, Consul Palma and later Consul Filippi 
referenced Blackness only three times in a decade of correspondence, between 1822-1832.°° In 
the first instance, an 1824 report, Consul Palma stated that the population of the “Regency” was 
made up of “different Europeans, who have lived for a long time in this Regency; they claim that 
the entire population [is] made up of Moors, Blacks [Neri], and Jews...”° Palma’s neat 
delineations of European from Moor, Black, and Jew suggested an ease in distinguishing social 
origins that did not necessarily exist in practice.”” This was made clear through Palma’s own 
inconsistencies in categorization. Just a year later, in another report on the “Regency of Tunis,” 
Palma copied nearly word-for-word from his 1824 account, except in his description of the 


population. Now he wrote that the population was actually composed of “Levantines, Moors, 


67 British consul Thomas Reade and British representatives of the nominally independent, though heavily 
imperialistic, British Foreign and Anti-Slavery Society (BFASS), in contrast, increasingly fixated on enslaved 
people racialized as Black in the 1830s to compete with France’s most favored nation trading status in the province 
after the French invaded Ottoman Algiers in 1830. See Ismael Musah Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman 
Tunisia (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2013). 


68 Materie politiche per rapporto all’estero, consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Volume 2, 1822-1832, Archivio 
di Stato di Torino, Italia. 


6 “Diversi Europei, da molto tempo habiliti in questa Reggenza, pretendono che I’intiera Sua popolazione, 
composta di Mori, Neri, ed Ebrei sia all’riceirca di due millioni e mezzo, cosa secondo me impossibile a sapersi, non 
avendo gli abitanti di mora fissa, e la maggior parte dei Bedoini soggiornando qua e la, ove meglio trovano a 
pascolare,” in Conte Palma, “Succincta descrizione della Reggenza di Tunisi,” 10 July 1824, Materie politiche per 
rapporto all’estero, Consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Volume 2, 1822-1832, Archivio di Stato di Torino, 
Italia. 


79 Julia Clancy-Smith has argued that hierarchies in 19"-century Ottoman Tunis were generally noted sartorially as 
in other parts of the Ottoman Empire with sumptuary laws around dress particularly for minorities. See Julia Ann 
Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans: North Africa and Europe in an Age of Migration, c. 1800-1900, California World 
History Library 19 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2011), 41. On European early modern racial ideologies 
conceptualized through dress, see Gillian Weiss and Meredith Martin, The Sun King at Sea: Maritime Art and 
Galley Slavery in Louis XIV’s France (Getty Publications, 2022). 
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Blacks [Neri], Bedouins, Zoavi [Zwawah, an Ottoman military contingent composed of 
individuals of Amazigh descent], and Jews,” alongside different groups of long-established 
Europeans.’! Most importantly, Palma’s insistence that Black populations were distinct from the 
rest of the population flattened differences between indigenous dark-skinned Tunisians and 
recently conveyed captives from western and central Sudan. 

Palma further instrumentalized Blackness to promote the stereotype of inhumane 
barbarism practiced by the province’s elites, emerging from earlier discourses around so-called 
Christian slavery. In 1828, Palma wrote in another memorandum on Tunis that he would be 
remiss if he did not mention the “African women [Donne Africane], the better half of 
humankind, too often demeaned and despised by these barbarians [questi barbari].”’* Such a 
statement reinforced the forever foreignness of Blackness (or “Africans’’) to northern Africa as 
juxtaposed with “barbarian” locals racialized as Arab, Muslim, Moorish, and/or Turkish. 

Palma also reinforced alleged Tunisian barbarism and Black foreignness in his note on 
“Human and Animal Sacrifice.” He explained that “human sacrifice [Sagrifizii umani] was not 
unknown today in the regions of Barbary” and that “Moors have even conserved this abominable 
rite of the ancient Carthaginians.” He detailed the case of Sidi Jalluli, Governor of the Tunisian 


port city of Stisa (Sousse), who “...having to leave for Malta, sacrificed [immole] two Blacks 


| “Tiversi Europei da molto tempo Stabiliti in quelle contrade, pretendono che I’intiera Sua popolazione composta 
di levantini, di Mauri, di Neri, di Bedoini, di Zoavi, e d’Ebrei sia all’incirca di due millioni e mezzo, cosa secondo 
me impossibile a sapersi, non avendo mai gli abitanti di mora fissa; e la maggior parte di loro Soggiomando qua, e 
la, dove meglio trovano da pascolare,” in Conte Palma, “Tunisi — Luglio 1825,” July 1825, Materie politiche per 
rapporto all’estero, Consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Volume 2, 1822-1832, Archivio di Stato di Torino, 
Italia. 


® “Mi sia ancora lecito prima di terminare questo articolo di far menzione della Donne Africane, di questa preziosa 
meta del genere umano troppo avvilita, e disprezzata da questi barbari...” in Conte Palma, “Memoria statistica 
militare sulla reggenza di Tunisi - con un piano topografica militari di Tunisi e suoi contorni,” 18 October 1828, 
Materie politiche per rapporto all’estero, Consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Volume 2, 1822-1832, Archivio di 
Stato di Torino, Italia. 
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[Negri], his slaves, in a grave where he had buried his treasures, so that the shadow of these two 
unfortunates would watch over their custody.” However, Palma added in a footnote that he 
believed that Jalltilt’s actual objective was not human sacrifice, but rather to dissuade anyone 
from commandeering his treasure.” 

Sardinian observers thus deployed Blackness in the early-19" century sparingly but 
strategically to disparage the Beylical government. Although captives from Hausaland and 
Kanem-Borno empire would have made up a growing percentage of the province’s population 
following escalations of trans-Saharan trades in captives in the early 19" century, most European 
observers preferred to ignore or profit from this phenomenon, as seen in the silence of Sardinian 
officials, and in the presence of individuals recently conveyed from western and central Sudan 
laboring in the French consulate. Yet as efforts to reform and abolish so-called African slavery 
picked up in the 1830s and 1840s, Sardinian and French observers became much more 
loquacious regarding the existence of inhabitants racialized as Black in Tunis, as if seeing such 
individuals for the first time. Nevertheless, their performative sympathies were interwoven with 
racist stereotypes. 


Mid-19" Century European Views on (Phenotypical) Blackness and Enslavement: 
Intertwined Synonyms 


Following France’s 1830 territorial occupation of Algiers, new treaties re-affirming the 


suppression of so-called Christian slavery and France securing most favored nation commercial 


3 “Sagrifizii umani non sono oggi sconosciuti nelle regioni di Barbaria, pure che I mori abbiano conservato questo 
abbominevole rito dalli antichi Cartaginesi, si cita oggi un riechissimo particolare, gia Governatore della Citta di 
Suza, ed anticamente Appultatore delle Dogane in Tunisi il quale dovendo partire per Malta immole due Negri suoi 
schiavi sulla fossa ove egli aveva sepolto I suoi tesori, accioche |’ombra di questi due infelici avesse vegliato alla 
loro custodia.” Fn 1: “Io non dubito pero, che valendosi dell’opinione del volgo per autorizzare di fatto assassinio, il 
vero scopo dello scaltro Gululi nel commettere questo omicidio, fosse di sepellire in un colli suoi schiavi il segreto 
del suo nascosto tesoro,” in Conte Palma, “Memoria statistica militare sulla reggenza di Tunisi - con un piano 
topografica militari di Tunisi e suoi contorni,” 18 october 1828, Materie politiche per rapporto all’estero, Consolati 
nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Volume 2, 1822-1832, Archivio di Stato di Torino, Italia. 
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status in Tunis, conceptualizations of Blackness definitively shifted. No longer was servitude 
popularly understood across a spectrum of geographic origins and positions. Instead, Blackness 
had become an exclusive category of servitude for European, and increasingly, for Tunisian 
elites. However, European consuls and merchants continued to conceptualize Blackness 
primarily in terms of skin color. 

By the mid-19" century, Sardinian officials increasingly noted the presence of enslaved 
Africans in Tunis in conjunction with British efforts at suppressing so-called African slavery. 
Indeed, compared to Sardinian and French consuls, British officials agonized more publicly over 
the “traffic” in the province, in the belief that focusing on African slavery would be a useful way 
to compete with other European powers seeking favorable commercial privileges with the 
Tunisian government.” Sardinian consul Benzi, also vying for trade dispensations in the 
province, was quick to point out the lackluster outcomes of British efforts at suppressing “the 
trade in Blacks” in Tunis.’° After British officials celebrated Ahmad Bey’s 1841 abolition of 


slave trading in the province, Benzi scrawled in a 10 January 1842 report that “the trade in 


™ Ismael Musah Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 
2013). 


™ Another instance of British hypocrisy on the “traffic” in people was the Gaspary affair of the 1840s, in which the 
former British vice-consul Gaspary at La Goulette, Tunis capital’s principal port, was revealed to have been deeply 
involved with slave trafficking. As Consul Reade wrote, Gaspary had allegedly allowed “the Slaves to be openly 
placed opposite to his own office, handcuffed and otherwise chained.” Reade added that Gaspary’s collusion in the 
traffic, along with his continued work on behalf of other nations (he also served as the Hellenic consul, overseeing 
English protection of Greek subjects) injured British interests in the region. But as Ismael Montana rightly points 
out, the affair must also be understood in terms of inter-European imperial rivalry in the province. British officials 
claimed Ahmad Bey’s abolition of trades in people in the province as a sign of their powerful influence on the Bey. 
French officials, like Blichorn, subsequently tried to exacerbate animosities among Tunisian elites against this 
measure. For archival references, see, for example, Letter from Reade to Earl of Aberdeen, Tunis, 5 November 
1842, FO 102/15, National Archives, and Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia, 87. 
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Blacks [Neri] is abolished only in name.” Benzi further added that because the trade continued, 
but less publicly, it was less likely that the “poor Blacks” could be liberated.’ 

It is notable that the Sardinian consul used the term “poor” (poveri) to qualify enslaved 
people racialized as Black. While poveri gestures to earlier sporadic commentary on enslaved 
people hailed as Black in Sardinian consular correspondence, it had been a term more frequently 
deployed by European observers to describe captives racialized as Christian, as seen in Chapter 
1. Writers consistently characterized the enslaved Tabarqins of the mid-18" century as poor or 
unfortunate or both. However, such language was more performative than action-oriented for the 
Tabarqins; this “politics of pity” did not necessarily lead to redemption or manumission on the 
same scale as undertaken for captives with recognized subjecthood to a nation or kingdom. By 
the mid-19" century, European observers had extended this earlier script of performative pity to 
encompass the enslavement of individuals racialized as Black. Yet such language did not 
humanize individuals. Rather, it was strategic: “poor Blacks” emphasized that individuals hailed 
alternately as Arab, Muslim, Moor, and Turk were cruel and inhumane enslavers, not like 
enlightened elite European observers in the province. Such discourse could not depict enslaved 
individuals as full, complex people, nor did it replace well-worn tropes reserved for individuals 
racialized as Black, tropes that extended from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 

Other European observers in mid-19" century Tunis racialized Black inhabitants as 


hypersexualized and possessing a penchant for gratuitous violence. Jér6me (Gerolamo) Ottone, a 


76 “Mi cade qui in acconcio rassegnare a Vostra Eccellenza che malgrado siasi menato gran rumore sui sentimenti 
filantropici di questo Bey e sul felice risultato ottenuto qui dall’Inghilterra a pro dell’umanita non c’é di fatto che un 
paleo di legno di meno (quello su cui incantavansi [sic] I neri) ed alcuni elogi ed onori prodigati mal a proposito 
giacche la tratta esiste come per lo passato, se non che invece di farsi l’incanto sul meriato ora li opera, sempre 
pubblicamente, di porta in porta e con minor probabilita che per lo addietro per I poveri neri d’essere liberati.” Benzi 
to Signor Conte Solaro della Margarita, Ministro e Primo Segretario di Stato di S.M. per gli Affari Esteri, Torino, 21 
Gennaio 1842, Materie politiche per rapporto all’estero, Consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Volume 4, 1842- 
1849, Archivio di Stato di Torino, Italia. 
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Genoese-born merchant living in Tunis as a French protégé (and at times, as a Sardinian subject), 
scrawled hundreds of pages of notes ostensibly on Tunisian history and culture, a selection of 
which were published in reports across three issues of the Revue africaine, a propagandistic 
French journal originally launched in 1836 and “dedicated to the material and moral interests of 
French possessions in Africa and to the success of the colonization of Algiers.”’’ Although most 
of Ottone’s notes went unpublished, his original drafts featured comments on the “Regency’s” 
geography, political history, agriculture, industries, naval forces, “Tunisian mores,” and a 
salacious digression on the “domestic life of a well-to-do Moorish family.” 

Black Tunisians appeared as assassins in Ottone’s description of a dynastic power 
struggle following Hammudah Basha’s death in 1814. He reported that Yusuf Khijah, the former 
“confidant” of the deceased bey and newly appointed first minister to Mahmid Bey, had been 
accused of machinations against the new bey. Ottone wrote that one night, after having dined 
with Khijah and bidding him good night with expressions of “the most cordial goodwill,” 
Mahmid gave the order to some Blacks (des négres) to behead him. Ottone continued that 
Khijah “resisted them in desperation,” but “the Blacks (/es négres) cut the nerves behind his 
knees, which forced him to kneel down; then they placed his head in a small tub and ate it like a 


9978 


sheep. 


7 Reyue africaine : recueil consacré aux intéréts matériels et moraux des possessions francaises en Afrique et au 
succes de la colonisation d’Alger. (Paris: Franque & Firbach, 1836). 


78 « Un soir, aprés avoir soupé avec lui et l’avoir quitté avec les apparences de la plus cordiale amitié, il donna ordre 
a des négres de |’introduire de forée dans sa chambre et de lui trancher la téte. Youssef Hodja leur résista en 
desespéré [sic] ; mais, pour l’emparer plus tdt de lui, les négres lui coupérent les nerfs des jarrets ; ce qui le 
contraignit 4 s’agenouiller ; alors ils placerént sa téte sur un baquet et l’égorgerent [sic] comme un mouton. » in 
Jéréme Ottone, Résumé de l’histoire de Tunis, F80 1697, ANOM, pages unnumbered in this section but Ottone’s 
articles are published in Revue africaine. See « Promenade a la Manouba » in Revue africaine: recueil consacré aux 
intéréts matériels et moraux des possessions francaises en Afrique et au succes de la colonisation d’Alger, Revue 
africaine : recueil consacré aux interéts matériels et moraux des possessions frangaises en Afrique et au succes de la 
colonisation d’Alger. (Paris: Franque & Firbach, No 8, Dec/Jan 1838), 52. 
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Ottone’s voyeuristic description, while devoid of any footnotes or evidence, is 
nevertheless gruesomely attention-grabbing, with lurid descriptions of deceit, torture, murder, 
and anthropophagy. No one escapes dehumanization. While Yusuf Khtjah was painted as 
ruthlessly power-hungry, the newly appointed Bey was no less venomously mendacious, smiling 
and dining with his adversary before outsourcing the actual violence to a group of individuals 
racialized as Black.’ Ottone neglected to explicitly narrate the beheading, an action that may 
have been repulsive to European readers, but which would have had some familiar antecedents in 
recent historical events, particularly the public executions of the French Revolution. On the other 
hand, Ottone did make sure to include a grisly conclusion, linking Black individuals with not just 
murder but cannibalism. 

Such a connection would not only have dehumanized such individuals, but may have also 
made this group particularly legible to European readers as another example of Africans 
engaging in anthropophagy, claims that had been in circulation at least since the 16th century.®° 


Furthermore, it is noteworthy that Ottone neglected to mention the enslaved or free status of any 


7 Tunisian palace chroniclers, like the 18"-century scribe Muhammad al-Saghir ibn Yisuf, did occasionally 
associate individuals hailed as ‘abid in the province as suitable for carrying out acts of murder on behalf of Beylical 
family members and associates. Take for example the case of a man enslaved by Husayn Bey loyalist Sltman al- 
Sabagh in the Beylical dynastic struggles of the 1730s. In the original Arabic, Ibn Yusuf describes the individual as 
‘abd, a term used by Tunisian observers in the period to describe enslaved men recently conveyed from western and 
central Sudan. Yusuf also added that the individual’s genealogy was unknown. He could be traced to a destitute 
Arab Bedouin family from the pre-Islamic period, or from the family of ‘Antarah Ibn Shaddad. A 6"-century warrior 
from the Najd region of the Arabian Peninsula, Shaddad was a child of an Arab father and an Ethiopian enslaved 
mother who sought recognition from his father and extended kin, to no avail. See Muhammad al-Saghir ibn Yusuf, 
al-Mashra‘ al-mulki fi saltanat awlad ‘Ali Turki, Book 1, 211. The 1900 translation, by contrast, stated explicitly 
that the enslaved figure was Black (Négre). Ibn Yusuf continued: “[Al-Sabagh] called this slave and said to him in 
secret: "If you want Bey Hisayn to free you and give you one of his maids as a wife, you only have to kill Ahmad 
bin Matishah when you see him going up to the bur; [fort] with two or three companions" (Serres and Lasram, 100). 
The specificity of ‘abid, in which Blackness was tied to religion and geographic origins, had been flattened by 
French colonial translators by the early 20" century. Muhammad al-Saghir ibn Yusuf, Mechra el melki, chronique 
tunisienne (1705-1771), 99. 


8° Beatrix Heintze, “The Extraordinary Journey of the Jaga through the Centuries: Critical Approaches to 
Precolonial Angolan Historical Sources,” History in Africa 34 (2007): 67-101 and Jared Staller, Converging on 
Cannibals: Terrors of Slaving in Atlantic Africa, 1509/1670, Africa in World History (Athens, Ohio: Ohio 
University Press, 2019). 
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of his characters. In fact, both Yusuf Khijah and the group of individuals described as “négres” 
were almost certainly enslaved to the Beylical household and bureaucracy. Their access to power 
and opportunity differed dramatically — Yisuf?s Jagab, Khijah, was an honorific of his elite 
status and suggested that he would have served as an enslaved scribe and minister, while 
individuals referenced without specific names more likely labored in menial or marginal 
positions.®! But the fact that Yisuf Khijah was ultimately murdered out of fear that he remained 
loyal only to the deceased bey highlighted the precarity faced by the enslaved even at elite levels, 
especially during transitions in power. 

Although Ottone perhaps considered Yusuf Khijah’s enslaved status inconsequential for 
the sake of this narrative, he later made almost twenty pages of notes on the history of treaties 
signed between France and Tunis to abrogate so-called Christian slavery.*’ By the time of 
Ottone’s writing, corsairing between Christian and Muslim kingdoms had long receded, but 
trans-Saharan human trafficking had certainly escalated before Ottone’s eyes in the public slave 
markets located in the heart of Tunis capital.** That Ottone dedicated nearly twenty pages to the 
enslavement of Christians highlights how Christianity had become synonymous with European 
and white in the Mediterranean world over the 18" and 19" centuries, as seen in the social- 
origins odyssey of the Tabarqins of Chapter 1. 

Furthermore, as Muriam Haleh Davis points out, Christianity was crucial for the French 


Empire’s settler colonial project in Algeria, in which officials and missionaries desperately 


81 M’hamed Oualdi, “Chapitre 1. « je suis votre mamelouk »,” in Esclaves et maitres: les Mamelouks des beys de 
Tunis du XVIle siécle aux années 1880, Bibliothéque historique des pays d’islam 3 (Paris: Publications de la 
Sorbonne, 2011), 23-61. 

82 Jér6me Ottone, Résumé de I’histoire de Tunis, F80 1697, ANOM, 189.9ter-206. 


83 Ahmed Saadaoui, Tunis, ville ottomane: trois siécles d’urbanisme et d’architecture (Tunis: Centre de publication 
universitaire, 2001), 389-90, see also Frank, “Description de Cette Régence,” 115-118. 
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sought to distinguish Mediterranean settlers as “Christian” in contradistinction to autochthonous 
Algerians racialized as “Muslim.”*4 Ottone’s narrative, with scores of pages dedicated to Muslim 
treachery, Black violence, and Christian slaves, is another example of a “racial fix” deployed by 
European observers in the years leading up to and immediately following France’s occupation of 
Algiers. The enslaved Africanist presence in the province was sidelined in order to emphasize 
the absolute otherness of Muslims (Moor, Turk, all interchangeable) as barbarians, while 
Europeans were homogenously Christian subjects of Christian kingdoms, innocent victims of 
cruel Barbary pirates. 

By the late 1830s and 1840s, in the zeitgeist of British and Beylical efforts to suppress 
so-called African slavery, European observers, like the Sardinian consul seen earlier, 
increasingly extended a “politics of pity” toward enslaved individuals racialized as Black. 
However, the goal was not to humanize, but to denigrate the Ottoman Empire while reinforcing 
the binary ideology of “Black” and “White” Africa. In a section detailing his travels around the 
province, Ottone observed at a popular site of saint worship that “‘a multitude of Mauresques” 
were accompanied by “their negrésses.”*° A pronoun of possession was all that was needed to 


assert dependent status. Ultimately, though Ottone’s accounts frequently read like a novel, 


84 Muriam Haleh Davis, Markets of Civilization: Islam and Racial Capitalism in Algeria, Theory in Forms (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 2022), 38-40. 


85 « Ce cimetiére, placé sous le patronage de Lilla Kebira, grande sainte fort vénérée 4 Tunis, est situé au pied d’une 
haute montagne au sommet de laquelle cette sainte a une chapelle autour de laquelle sont... ¢a et la plusieurs petits 
Marabouts. La, pendant le jour on voit une multitude de Mauresques accompagnées de leurs négresses et d’ autres 
femmes, pleureuses de profession, payés d’avance pour venir pleurer pour elles leurs parents décédés. » in Ottone, 
Résumé de l’histoire de Tunis, F80 1697, ANOM, 271. 
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enough of his peers found his work fit to be published. As Sardinian consul Truqui noted, 
Ottone’s articles “give an idea of truthfulness, even though there is some exaggeration.”*° 


Mid-19" Century Tunisian Elite Ideologies: Blackness Flattened and Exclusively Tied to 
Servitude 


Ahmad Bey, son of Jannat Lillah Bayyah (née Francesca Rosso) — herself a formerly 
enslaved captive born on the Sardinian island of Carloforte with likely Tabarqin family ties — 
was hailed for his approaches to human trafficking and slavery. Ascending the throne in 1837, 
Ahmad oversaw nearly two decades of structural transformation in Tunis as part of broader 
Tanzimat reform across the Ottoman Empire, from greater state centralization and a revamped 
military, to the suppression of the slave trade in Tunis in 1841 and followed by formal abolition 
of the institution of slavery itself in 1846.8’ But whose slavery was abolished? As early-19"- 
century European archival records attest, “the abolition of slavery in the Africa” had apparently 
already taken place in the 1810s, under the guise of suppressing so-called Christian slavery.** In 
the 1840s, interpreters for the French consulate emphasized that Ahmad Bey was enfranchising 
all “Slaves,” according to a 24 January 1846 circular. However, the original Arabic circular used 
the word ‘abd, the same word used in ship inventories from the 1770s to denote enslaved men 


recently conveyed from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire. For the Arabic-French interpreter, 


86 “Ces notes donnent une idee du vrai, quoique il y ait quleque [sic] exagération,“‘ Consul Truqui to Signor Conte 
Solaro della Margarita, Ministro e Primo Segretario di Stato di S.M. per gli Affari Esteri, Torino, 2 May 1838, 
Materie politiche per rapporto all’estero, Consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Volume 3, 1833-1841, Archivio di 
Stato di Torino, Italia. 


87 Leon Carl Brown, The Tunisia of Ahmad Bey, 1837-1855, Princeton Studies on the Near East (Princeton: 
University Press, 1975). 


88 See « sur l'abolition de l'esclavage en Afrique, par SIDNEY SMITH (1814) » in 1 MD/5, Afrique du Nord, Centre 
des Archives diplomatiques de la Courneuve, Paris, France. 
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“esclave” was considered a suitable equivalent for ‘abd.8? A second attempt at translation yielded 
an extra qualification to esclave — négre. In the first translation, so-called Christian slaves 
appeared to have faded from cultural memory, while enslaved individuals vaguely racialized as 
Black were the presumed signifiers for both esclave and ‘abd. While the interpreter’s 
positionality is unknown from the document, other documents produced by Beylical scribes 
reinforced the notion that the usage of ‘abd had transformed from a term specifically referring to 
recently arrived captives from western and central Sudan, to a term flattening distinctions 
between indigenous dark-skinned Tunisians (shuwashin) laboring as enslaved people, and people 
from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno. 

An 1859-1860 majba census compiled by the Beylical government to standardize taxes 
on agricultural farmlands revealed that shuwashin were being counted among ‘abid in the 
municipalities of Tunis, despite slavery’s abolition in 1846. The title of the census initially stated 
that it was an account of both enslaved people (‘abid) and individuals of presumed sub-Saharan 
descent (shtiwashin).”° Yet on a list of the “slaves [‘abid] of Mahdia,” a coastal city south of 
Sousse, manumitted, enslaved, and dark-skinned Tunisians were all listed together. See for 
example the listing of “Alt “Atig Hassan Sannan and Muhammad bin ‘Ali ash-Shtishan. ‘Atig 
signified that the former was legally free - he had been manumitted by his enslaver, Hassan 
Sannan. The latter, Muhammad bin ‘Ali ash-Shishan, had familial roots in Tunisia (he was the 
son of ‘Alt ash-Shtshan) and was dark-skinned. Of the 20 individuals listed as ‘abid of Mahdia, 


twelve individuals’ names featured the term ‘atig, signifying legal manumitted status, while the 


89 « Circulaire relative a l’affranchissement des Esclaves, »» 24 Moharem 1262/24 Janvier 1846, 712 PO/1/376, 
Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes. 


° “Thsa’ al-‘abid wa al-shiwashin al-qadirin ‘ala daf‘a al-i‘anah,” 1859-1860, Register 819, ANT. 
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family name ash-Shishan appeared six times.”! The census ultimately illustrated how European 
economic penetration in the province not only thrust Tunis into a semi-peripheral status in the 
broader global economy, but also dovetailed with transformed local understandings of Blackness 
and slavery that flattened distinctions between indigenous shuwashin and ‘abid.”” 

Unlike those described as ‘abid, shtiwashin were typically born in Tunis province, and 
had held an intermediate social status between enslaved and free.?? Furthermore, as seen earlier 
in this chapter, shiwashin were occasionally mentioned in mid-18" century Beylical registers in 
Tunis capital, where they had been incorporated into the bureaucracy and household of the Bey 
as lower-level palace guards and occasionally middle-to upper-level mamluks. Meanwhile, 
individuals in the census described as a jam (foreign) were possibly temporary migrants from the 
Fezzan (the southwest of present-day Libya) and neighboring regions, and were considered by 
Tunisian observers to be non-Arabic speakers.”* Although a jam (foreign) and muwalladin 
(mixed-race) were more likely legal terms rather than popular interpellations,?> their prominence 
on the first page of the census suggests how shiwashin had also become a social and legal 


category associated with enslavement and foreignness.”° 


°! “Thsa’ al-‘abid wa al-shawashin al-qadirin ‘ala daf‘a al-i‘anah,” 1859-1860, Register 819, 1, ANT. 


°? Montana contends that the census documents also demonstrate the influence of European capital on the 
exportation of a sharecropping system (khamdas) dependent on the labor of shtiiwashin that had previously been 
located in the province’s South to the Sahel (coast) and North for the cultivation of cash crops to benefit European 
landowners. See Ismael M. Montana, “European Capitalism and the Effects of Agricultural Commercialization on 
Slave Labor in Tunisia, 1780s-1880s,” Labor History 58, no. 2 (2017): 201-14. 
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Counting legally freed people (‘atig) and shtiwashin alongside ‘abid and non-Arabic 
speaking “foreigners” (a 7am) underscored how ‘abid had transformed into a generalized term to 
racialize inhabitants as Black in terms of skin color as well as earlier ideologies like religion by 
the 1860s. It also indicated serious obstacles to socio-economic advancement for anyone falling 
into one of these categories, including free people racialized as Black, and indigenous inhabitants 
of Tunis now racialized as Black. Even after manumission, freed people racialized as Black had 
little choice but to continue laboring either on behalf of their enslaver families or for European 
landowners, cultivating cash crops and toiling within elites’ households as domestic servants. 
While remaining in the household of one’s former enslaver offered some material benefits — 
guaranteed shelter, food, a kinship network — it also crystallized subservient status for people 
racialized as Black in relation to their former local enslavers (ahrar) as well as European 
landowners.”’ Furthermore, a family history of racialized enslavement became legally inscribed 
and passed down generationally through one’s name, as illustrated by the term ‘Atig.?® While 


Shiishan’s use as a last name in the mid-18" century had suggested a family history in the 


°7 Bedoucha 1984 and Marta Scaglioni, Becoming the Abid: Lives and Social Origins in Southern Tunisia, Prima 
edizione, Antropologia Della Contemporaneita 4 (Milano - Italy: Ledizioni, 2020). 


°8 President Habib Bourguiba strived to unify the country beyond socio-ethnic, patrilineal, or religious affiliations in 
the newly independent Tunisia of the 1950s and 1960s. Building upon a policy introduced under French occupation 
to conscript Tunisians into the colonial military, Bourguiba re-launched an effort to replace surnames with 
patronymic last names. For Black Tunisians, however, the elimination of surnames that explicitly referenced a 
previously enslaved status or presumed sub-Saharan origins did not create a firmer sense of social belonging. 
Instead, a newly created patronymic that was not widely known or recognized suggested shallow lineage in the 
region, further reinforcing a permanent sense of foreignness. Since 2018, with the passage of Law 50 banning racial 
discrimination, Black Tunisians have submitted petitions to change surnames that suggest a racialized or enslaved 
status, but socio-economic prejudice and violence against those presumed to have sub-Saharan social origins 
persists, and has escalated especially in the wake of President Saied’s racist remarks in February 2023. See Afifa 
Ltifi, “Black Tunisians and the Pitfalls of Bourguiba’s Homogenization Project,” Project on Middle East Political 
Science (blog), June 16, 2020, https://pomeps.org/black-tunisians-and-the-pitfalls-of-bourguibas-homogenization- 
project, Shreya Parikh, “The Limits of Confronting Racial Discrimination in Tunisia with Law 50,” MERIP, August 
4, 2021, https://merip.org/2021/08/the-limits-of-confronting-racial-discrimination-in-tunisia-with-law-50/, and 
Yasmine Akrimi, “« You’re Telling Me They’re Blacks? »: Framing Anti-Black Racism in Tunisia,” Nawaat (blog), 
February 28, 2023, https://nawaat.org/2023/02/28/youre-telling-me-theyre-blacks-framing-anti-black-racism-in- 
tunisia/. 
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province, its historical and regional specificity had become flattened by the mid-19" century. 
Shishan, being used interchangeably with ‘abid, had become a tautological and monolithic 
category denoting foreignness, Blackness, servitude, and arguably, as we will see in police 
records from the 1850s and 1860s, a penchant for criminality. 


1860s Beylical police records (al-majlis al-zabtiyyah): Shishan from Family Name to 
Racial Identifier 


In the wake of mid-century Ottoman Tanzimat political and economic reforms, the 
Tunisian government’s indebtedness to European banks to fund such endeavors led to 
socioeconomic disparities and neglect. As historian Abdelhamid Larguéche has attested, the 
might of the state was primarily exercised against the poor, the mentally ill, sex workers, as well 
as individuals racialized as Black, whether recently manumitted, living freely for generations, 
indigenous to the province, or conveyed from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno.”’ Disturbances to 
the public order were prime reasons for arrest by the newly formed police force (al-majlis al- 
zabtiyyah) in the decades following the 1846 abolition of slavery in the province. Individuals 
interpellated as Shiishan and Shiishanah were frequently stopped by police for public 
drunkenness, brawling, and petty theft. Importantly, however, Beylical functionaries no longer 
used Shishan exclusively as a family name. Rather, it had emerged as a racial identifier. 

While Shishan continued to appear in police records as a last name, it also crucially 
moved positions from a last name to a word appearing before or in place of an individual’s first 
name (ism) for some arrested in the 1860s. On 14 September 1862 (20 Rabiya I 1279), 


Muhammad al-Trabilst al-Shtshan was arrested and imprisoned for 28 days for public 


°° Abdelhamid Larguéche, Les ombres de la ville: pauvres, marginaux et minoritaires a Tunis, XVIIléme et XIXéme 
siécles (Manouba]: Centre de publications universitaire, Faculté des lettres de Manouba, 1999), 9-18, 393-419. 
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intoxication in a cemetery and attempting to steal from a young boy.'”° Two days later, a woman 
described only as “Shitshanah bint Ibrahim al-Turkr’ — “Shiishanah,” the daughter of Ibrahim 
at-Turki -- was imprisoned for two days for public intoxication and brawling.!°! While the 
former individual, a man, was identified by the family name al-Shishan, the latter, a woman, was 
nameless — implicitly racialized as Shtshanah and acknowledged only by her father’s family 
name, al-Turki. Her last name is notable in that her father or ancestors may have had geographic 
origins in the Eastern Mediterranean and served within the bureaucracy of the Bardo as elite 
officials. But the woman’s racialization as Shtishanah suggests that she may have been dark- 
skinned, or that her mother may have been enslaved as a concubine and/or domestic enslaved 
person to her father in the households of the Beylical government. Her time in jail, two days, was 
much shorter compared to Muhammad al-Trabilst al-Shishan, which hints that she may have had 
higher social standing based on her father. Muhammad on the other hand likely did not have the 
same family connections despite being identified by his full name.'® Either way, both 
individuals were racialized in the archival record as Black inhabitants who were considered 
threats to the social order. 

Individuals racialized as Black were not the only targets of Beylical officers. Inhabitants 


interpellated as Muslim, Jewish, and Maltese were also captured in the archival record, and often 


100 Asma’ musajin majlis al-zabtiyyah m‘a dhikr Ism al-shakhas wa al-sabab wa tartkh dukhil,“ 1279/1862-1863, 
Register 2509, 14, ANT. It appears that Muhammad at-Trabilst ash-Shushan had frequent run-ins with police. On 24 
Rabiya IT 1279 (18 October 1862), he was again arrested, for public intoxication and brawling. See Asma’ musajin 
majlis al-zabtiyyah m‘a dhikr Ism al-shakhas wa al-sabab wa tartkh dukhil,“ 1279/1862-1863, Register 2509, 34, 
ANT. 


101 Ty “Asma’ musajin majlis al-zabtiyyah m‘a dhikr Ism al-shakhas wa al-sabab wa tarikh dukhil,“ 1279/1862- 
1863, Register 2509, 16, ANT. 


102 Al-Trabilsi (Trabelsi) is an extremely common family name in contemporary Tunisia and Libya. The name does 


not necessarily correlate to a family’s enslaved or free status. Jamil Choura, personal communication, 30 September 
2022. 
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arrested for similar crimes as individuals described as Shihan — drunkenness, brawling, as well 
as financial disputes. Furthermore, residents were frequently arrested in interracial groups. On 15 
September 1862 (21 Rabiya I 1279), four individuals, all from Manouba, just west of the Bardo, 
were arrested: Salah bin Muhammad al-‘Akarm1, Muhammad bin Baraka al-Shadhlt, the 
“Shtshan” Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Shafi, and the “Shishan” Muhammad bin Barkah al-Sahalt 
al-Shtiti.'°> The record stated that the group was imprisoned without reason (min ghayr ajal) by 
permission of the police council. They were apparently released three days later. As seen in the 
previous paragraph, shishan was no longer exclusively used as a family name, but rather, as a 
means to racialize difference. Officers hailed the latter pair of men by their Blackness, and 
separated them from the former pair, whose social origins were not obviously marked by their 
family names nor in commentary by the police officer. This distinction underscores how the term 
shishan had transformed into a category of racialized difference by the mid-19" century. 

As seen in the case of Muhammad al-Trabilsi al-Shishan, the use of shtishan as a racial 
marker did not preclude its deployment as a family name, and not all individuals identified by 
shiishan lived on the margins of society in the capital in the 1860s. A police officer named 
Ahmad bin ‘Ali Shiishan appeared at least twice in the 1862-1863 record, both times responsible 
for the arrest of individuals identified as Jewish.'™ That the officer’s name featured at least one 
generation of lineage (his father, Alt Shtishan) suggests that Ahmad had recognized familial 
roots in the province, perhaps even in the capital. Might his family have served in the Beylical 


households in the decades and century prior? This cannot be confirmed with certainty. However, 


103 “A sma’ musajin majlis al-zabtiyyah m‘a dhikr Ism al-shakhas wa al-sabab wa tarikh dukhil,“ 1279/1862-1863, 
Register 2509, 15, ANT. 


104 “A sma’ musajin majlis al-zabtiyyah m‘a dhikr Ism al-shakhas wa al-sabab wa tarikh dukhil,“ 1279/1862-1863, 
Register 2509, 25, 35, ANT. 
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the overall record demonstrates that although one family racialized as Black had been able to 
advance socio-economically in the region, this did not mean that all individuals or families 
enjoyed such luck or privilege. 

For some identified as Shtshan, either as an identifier before their first name or as a last 
name, merely existing in public space was grounds for arrest. On the night of 16 September 1862 
(22 Rabiya I 1279), Muhammad al-Shishan ‘Atig ‘Ali bin Khalifah was followed by two men 
(both of whom were given the honorific Si, or Mr.) who served as officials for the neighboring 
coastal municipality of Hammam Lif. Muhammad was arrested near a fort in the town, and 
imprisoned with permission of the police council until his case could be heard. What is not clear 
from this episode is why the individual was arrested in the first place. His name identifies him 
only as Muhammad al-Shiishan, who was formerly enslaved by ‘Ali bin Khalifah. He was 
confined in jail for no stated reason for two days before his eventual release.'®° Just over one 
month later, on the night of 29 October 1862 (6 Jumadi I 1279), an individual identified as “al- 
Shitishan Jabril” was found near the forts of Ariana just outside Tunis capital. He was arrested 
and imprisoned by permission of the council until his case could be examined. He spent three 
days languishing in jail before he was released.!°° 

These cases suggest that individuals implicitly racialized as Black, and of a certain class 
— freed slaves like Muhammad, and those with “thin” lineages like Jabril who had no last name 
or whose last name was not recorded — were presumed guilty until proven innocent by Beylical 


authorities. Their mere existence in the public landscape at certain times and in certain public 


105 “A sma’ musajin majlis al-zabtiyyah m‘a dhikr Ism al-shakhas wa al-sabab wa tarikh dukhil,“ 1279/1862-1863, 
Register 2509, 16, ANT. 


106 “A sma’ musajin majlis al-zabtiyyah m‘a dhikr Ism al-shakhas wa al-sabab wa tarikh dukhil,“ 1279/1862-1863, 
Register 2509, 39, ANT. 
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places, such as at nighttime anywhere near spaces of state power, was considered a crime in and 
of itself even if no criminal act could be proven. On the other hand, the newly centralized state 
may not have held as much control over its populace as indicated by these erratic patterns of 
arrest and release. Indeed, within two years, working-class inhabitants of Tunis across the 
province would rise up in one of the largest recorded revolts against state taxation schemes 
(majbah). Nevertheless, the brazenness of arresting individuals without accusing them of a 
criminal act also implies that Beylical authorities did not fear accountability — there would be no 
consequences for the arbitrary arrests of racialized subalterns like Muhammad and Jabril. 
Late 19 Century: Blackness as Exclusively Synonymous for Enslavement 

Using the movement of the transhumant Khmir people between French-occupied Algeria 
and Ottoman Tunis as a pretext to invade Tunis, the Republican French Empire officially 
declared Tunis a “protectorate” with the unilateral Treaty of Bardo on 12 May 1881. French 
officials would ostensibly manage the “external affairs” of the protectorate, as well as restore 
“order” to some interior regions of the province, while officially preserving the Beylical 
government’s autonomy over “internal” matters. Yet any semblance of sovereignty was further 
diminished by 1887 with the Conventions of La Marsa, which compelled the Bey to follow 
French directives on fiscal, judicial, and administrative “reforms.”!°’ Importantly, among other 
pretexts used by French officials to justify their presence in Tunis was the need to further civilize 
the population through the suppression of “la traite des négres” (see more on this with the 


Transsaharien railway scheme of Chapter 5). 


107 Mary Dewhurst Lewis, Divided Rule: Sovereignty and Empire in French Tunisia, 1881-1938 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2013), 14-28, 37; Sophie Bessis, Histoire de la Tunisie: de Carthage a nos jours 
(Paris: Tallandier, 2019), 261-278. 
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Domestic slavery and slave trading did indeed persist to some degree after abolition in 
1846. Emancipation was widely supported and enacted by elites and officials in urban centers 
and the Sahel, but support waned in the interior and South where livelihoods depended on 
enslaved labor to maintain agricultural and subsistence economies.!°° Yet French officials’ 
discursive fixation on “the traffic” by the late 19 century contradicted the reality on the ground: 
the trade had peaked in the late 18" and early 19" century in Tunis, almost a century before 
French occupation. Additionally, as Tunisian historian Inés Mrad Dali has demonstrated, French 
colonial officials hired migrants and purchased enslaved individuals from western and central 
Sudan at slave markets in the neighboring region of Ottoman Tripolitania to toil as forced 
laborers on infrastructure and agricultural projects in Tunis in the late 19 and early 20" 
centuries.'°? Furthermore, trades in captives with social origins in the Caucasus and Black Sea 
regions continued throughout the Ottoman Empire until the early 20" century, and only began to 
recede in the mid-19" century in Tunis due to Beylical bureaucratic and military reforms. This 
commerce, however, received far less discursive attention from European powers compared to 


concerns around so-called African slavery.!!° 


108 Tsmael Musah Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 
2013), 129-130. 


109 Inés Mrad Dali, “From Forgetting to Remembrance,” in At the Limits of Memory, ed. Nicola Frith and Kate 
Hodgson (Liverpool University Press, 2015), 191-208. These late-19'-century labor regimes in Tunis mirrored 
engagement, indentured labor practices enacted by French slavers, merchants, and landowners over the course of the 
19" century. Enslaved people in markets in western and eastern African coastal towns would be purchased and 
manumitted by French officials, but would then have to pay back the price of their redemption through labor on 
plantations in western Africa, the Indian Ocean, as well as the Caribbean. See Kelly Brignac, “African Indentured 
Labor in Senegal and Ste. Marie, Madagascar, 1817-1830,” Slavery & Abolition 43, no. 4 (2022): 1-19 and Chapter 
5 of this dissertation for more on this labor regime’s connections to trans-Saharan human trafficking. 


110 Ehud R. Toledano, The Ottoman Slave Trade and Its Suppression, 1840-1890, Princeton Studies on the Near East 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1982), 279-284, and M’hamed Oualdi, A Slave Between Empires: A 
Transimperial History of North Africa (New York: Columbia University Press, 2020), 11, 25-26. While Beylical 
bureaucratic and military reforms restructured the necessity to import male captives from the Black Sea and 
Caucasus regions (Oualdi, A Slave Between Empires, 25-26), archival documents attest to the continued importation 
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Continuing trends seen in 1860s census documents, distinctions between shuwashin and 
‘abid were diminished by Arabic-speaking local municipal governors working for French 
colonial officials. Furthermore, lesser-used terms among Tunisian Beylical elites like al-Sudan, 
explicitly meaning Black, or people from non-Muslim western and central Sudan, were 
interspersed alongside mentions of shuwashin and ‘abid. In 1887, six years after Tunis had been 
declared a French protectorate, French colonial officials compelled the Grand Vizier of the 
Beylical government to publish a circular reiterating the prohibition on Black slave trading (al- 
tijarah bil-‘abid). The circular stated (in Arabic) that “many inhabitants continued to purchase 
Black men and Black women (as-siidan wa as-stidaniyyat) from caravans which came from the 
South.””!!' The Grand Vizier ordered caids (Tunisian governmental officers of municipalities in 
French Tunisia) to thus declare the number of slaves in their municipality. 

Caids were to offer monetary support to enslaved people based on their presumed “value” 
until work could be found to guarantee them a livelihood. The rest of the circular was phrased in 
conditionals — if the trader of enslaved people (al-ba’i') sold slaves to residents of the realm 
(mamlikah) then caids had the right to seize the owner’s goods. And if there were currently any 
Black men and Black women (as-stiddn or as-stiiddniyyat) in the municipality they were to be 
presented before legal authorities who would make known to them that they were free (ahrar), 
and not owned (mamltkin) by anyone. The authorities would then ask if they wanted to remain 


in their current places of labor or leave them. If the individuals wanted to stay with their 


of enslaved concubines from these regions into Tunis through the 1890s, though much diminished in scale compared 
to decades past. I thank Mohammed Bennani for sharing 1890s Tunisian elite correspondence and marriage licenses 
with me at Beit al-Bennani, Tunis, 26 October 2022. 

M1" kathiran min al-sukan ‘amadi illa shira’ al-sidan wa al-siidanniyat min al-qywafal al-lati tarada min al-jihah 
al-janibiyyah" in Muhammad al-‘ Aziz bu ‘Ati, Prime Minister, 5 rajab 1204/29 March 1887, « Réponses des caids 
a une circulaire du sujet de l’interdiction de l’esclavage dans la Régence, 1887-1891, » FPC-G-3-1, Document 1, 
ANT. 
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enslavers, the authorities were not to intervene. If the individuals wanted to leave, the authorities 


were to make this known to the ministry, and temporarily keep the individual with the enslaver 


while paying an indemnity to the “master” (makhdiim).!!? 


The circular’s uses of the terms al-sidan and al-stidaniyyat are significant because of 
their relative novelty compared to Beylical records from the 18" and 19" centuries. As we have 
seen, terms like ‘abid, khadim, wasif, and shishanah/shtshan had carried greater socio-cultural 
meaning in fiscal and police registers as well as in Beylical correspondence. Sudan, on the other 
hand, was a term circulating among medieval Arab geographers, and more recently deployed by 
early-19"-century western African Muslim elites to describe individuals from western Africa as 
non-Muslims and liable for enslavement.'!> The circular’s addition of sidan and stidaniyyat 
(feminine plural) as just another group of enslaved people ( ‘abid) listed alongside indigenous 
dark-skinned shuwashin complemented a process set into motion earlier in the mid-19" century 


of equating dark-skinned indigenous Tunisians with captives from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno. 


12 Muhammad al-‘Aziz bu ‘Ati, Prime Minister, 5 rajab 1204/29 March 1887, « Réponses des caids a une 
circulaire du sujet de l’interdiction de l’esclavage dans la Régence, 1887-1891, » FPC-G-3-1, Document 1, ANT. 


113 As we will see in Chapter 3, Sidan was used in the 1808 treatise of a Fulani scholar from the Mopti region (of 
present-day Mali) named Ahmad ibn al-Qadi bin Yusuf bin Ibrahim al-Fualant al-Timbuktawi against the religious 
practices of the Sidan-Ttnis, or the Blacks of Tunis. It was a term used to racially distinguish regions and kingdoms 
that had accepted Islam voluntarily from those who were believed to convert under military duress, or those who did 
not adhere to proper Muslim practices, as al-Timbuktawi viewed the adherents of Bori/Stambeli, a popular syncretic 
therapeutic practice typically led by enslaved or formerly enslaved individuals from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno. 
On Sadan in medieval Arabic scholarship, see Bruce S. Hall, “The Question of ‘race’ in the Pre-Colonial Southern 
Sahara,” The Journal of North African Studies 10, no. 3-4 (2005): 339-67, Timothy Cleaveland, “Ahmad Baba Al- 
Timbukti and His Islamic Critique of Racial Slavery in the Maghrib,” The Journal of North African Studies 20, no. | 
(2015): 43. Conversely, as Glassman has written, Islamicate state-builders in 19""-century West Africa appropriated 
these concepts about bilad as-Sidan to create fictive Arab genealogies for themselves to justify their right to rule. 
See Jonathon Glassman, “Toward a Comparative History of Racial Thought in Africa: Historicism, Barbarism, 
Autochthony,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 63, no. | (2021): 82. For more on historiographical 
debates on the Hamitic myth, see James H. Sweet, “The Iberian Roots of American Racist Thought,” The William 
and Mary Quarterly 54, no. 1 (1997): 143-66. For critiques of Sweet, see Debra Blumenthal, Enemies and 
Familiars: Slavery and Mastery in Fifteenth-Century Valencia, Conjunctions of Religion & Power in the Medieval 
Past (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2009), and Cleaveland 2015 (who notes that prominent jurist of Timbuktu 
Ahmad Baba rejected the Hamitic myth as justification for racial slavery in his highly-regarded 17'-century fatwa). 
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Unlike the ship manifests in English and Arabic from the 1770s, there was no longer 
much light between Tunisian and French elite views on Blackness and enslavement. This 
transformation had started with escalations to human trafficking out of Hausaland and Kanem- 
Borno to Tunis in the late 18" and early 19" centuries. It continued into the mid-19" century 
following France’s invasion of Algiers and economic penetration of Tunis, and had come into 
fruition in the immediate years following French occupation of Ottoman Tunis. In the 1890s 
circulars, French-language replies were filled with terms such as the slave trade (le commerce 
d’esclavage), Negroes (négres), Negresses (négresses), Black slaves (les noirs esclaves) or 
simply, slaves (des esclaves).'!* Arabic responses both reproduced the same terminology as in 
the French-language circular, and built on earlier Beylical practices of racialization, in which a 
racial identifier was used before a person’s first name. In the circulars, Arabic-speaking 
governors inserted the words al-siidan, al-stiidanah, al-shtshan, or al-shtishanah at the beginning 
of enslaved individuals’ names, as we saw earlier with al-shishan, or al-shishanah in 1860s 
police records.!!° 

Caids’ responses to the circular buttressed the notion that only people racialized as Black 
could be enslaved, and that such individuals, even when freed, could exist only in subservient 
roles and spaces. Indeed, the caid of Béja wrote in French, “I am letting you know that there is 
no one in the district who owns slaves. You have advised me to bring before the gadi the 
“negros” or “negresses” serving anyone in this district. I ask you to please make known to me if 


this prescription applies as well to the “negros” attached to the service of private individuals as 


4 Documents 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 17, 19, 21, 23, 28, 35, 37, 40, « Réponses des caids a une circulaire du sujet de 
l’interdiction de |’esclavage dans la Régence, 1887-1891, » FPC-G-3-1, ANT. 


15 Documents 3, 4, 8, 11, 16, 20, 22, 23, 24, 27, 41, « Réponses des caids a une circulaire du sujet de |’interdiction 
de l’esclavage dans la Régence, 1887-1891, » FPC-G-3-1, ANT. 
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day laborers.”!'° The caid of Oued al-Hadaf equally asserted that “I have the honor to make 
known to you that all the negroes and negresses who serve in the houses of families of my 
locality preferred, [as declared] before the judge (gdadi) and two notaries of my district, to remain 
at the homes of their former masters although they know well that they are completely free and 
independent...”’!!’ These responses in Arabic and French underscore the ways in which 
Blackness had become both flattened and exclusively intertwined with enslavement and 
servitude for both French and Tunisian elite observers by the late 19" century. 
Conclusion 

Drawing on Beylical Tunisian fiscal registers and police records, as well as French, 
British, and Sardinian consular, commercial, and colonial correspondence from the mid-18" 
century to the late 19" century, this chapter has argued that exclusive associations between 
Blackness and slavery were not inevitable for Tunisian elites. Enslaved people in Ottoman Tunis, 
like other provinces of the Ottoman Empire, hailed from the northern Mediterranean and Black 
Sea, from the highlands of eastern Africa to Hausaland and Kanem-Borno in western and central 
Sudan. Furthermore, Blackness had been understood capaciously by Ottoman and Muslim elites 
in northern and western Africa: it was an ideology that was not only or primarily associated with 
skin color but also crucially with religion as well as gender. Meanwhile, European observers in 
the mid-18" century presumed people racialized as Black were enslaved, but retained 
understandings of Mediterranean corsairing as an enslavement of cosmic misfortune which could 


also befall subjects of Muslim or Christian kingdoms not racialized as Black. 


‘16 The Governor of Beja to the Prime Minister, 17 Rajab 1304/10 April 1887, Document 6, « Réponses des caids a 
une circulaire du sujet de l’interdiction de l’esclavage dans la Régence, 1887-1891, » FPC-G-3-1, ANT. 


7 The Caid of Oued al-Hadef to his Excellency the Prime Minister, 8 Sha’ban 1304/1 May 1887, Document 14, 


« Réponses des caids a une circulaire du sujet de |’interdiction de l’esclavage dans la Régence, 1887-1891, » FPC- 
G-3-1, ANT. 
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Tunisian elite conceptions of Blackness began to shift due to the Beylical governmnent’s 
role in regularizing trade between western and central Sudan, northern Africa, and western 
Europe in the late 18" century. Meanwhile following the Napoleonic wars and especially 
France’s invasion of Ottoman Algiers in 1830, an influx of European merchants brought with 
them not only their trading interests but also their own conceptualizations of Blackness and 
enslavement. By the mid-19" century, distinctions between dark-skinned indigenous Tunisians 
(shuwashin) and people recently conveyed from Hausaland to Kanem-Borno (‘abid) began to 
flatten into the term ‘abid. By the time of France’s occupation of Tunis in 1881, shuwashin had 
become a term signifying both Blackness as well as foreignness to northern Africa despite the 
group’s centuries-long roots in Tunis. 

What spaces, practices, and communities held the future for people racialized as Black in 
Tunis? Al-Shishan Jabril was criminalized for existing freely in public streets while Black. 
Women hailed as “shtishanah” in the 1880s were presumed to have been enslaved and foreign to 
Tunis, and former enslavers’ homes were considered suitable locations for free people racialized 
as Black to labor. Chapter 3 will engage archival counter-readings and performance theory to 
center the social worlds and epistemologies of enslaved people racialized as Black, and their 


responses to this landscape of marginalization as it emerged over the 19" century. 
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Figure 2.1: Arabic Terms used to Denote Blackness and Slavery, mid-18" to late 19" century 


Mid-18" 
Century 


Late 18" and 
Early 19% 
Centuries 


Mid-19 
Century 


Late 19 
Century 


‘abd (pl: ‘abid) 


Enslaved man 
presumed to be 
non-Muslim 
from Hausaland 
or Kanem-Borno 
empire 


Enslaved man 
presumed to be 
non-Muslim 
from Hausaland 
or Kanem-Borno 
empire 


General term for 
an enslaved 
person racialized 
as Black (listed 
alongside 
shuwashin and 
manumitted 
people of 
Mahdia in 
Beylical census 
from 1859-1860) 


General term for 
an enslaved 
person racialized 
as Black 
(encompasses 
shuwashin and 
sudan in French 
colonial 
circulars from 
1887-1891) 


Khadim (pl: Enslaved woman | Enslaved woman 
khadam, presumed to be | presumed to be 
khudam) non-Muslim non-Muslim 
from Hausaland | from Hausaland 
or Kanem-Borno | or Kanem-Borno 
empire empire 
Shishan, Dark-skinned Racial identifier | Person racialized 
shishanah (pl: | indigenous preceding a as Black and 
shuwashin) inhabitant of person’s first presumed to be 
Tunis of free or name (listed enslaved or 
enslaved alongside ‘abid | formerly 
lineage; of Mahdia in enslaved; listed 
occasionally Beylical census | alongside Sudan 
laboring at from 1859-1860) | in French 
middle or upper- colonial 
tier enslaved circulars from 
status in the 1887-1891 
Bardo 
Wasif (pl: Enslaved man 
wusfan) from Hausaland 
or Kanem-Borno 
empire 
Aswad Enslaved person Enslaved person 
(pl:Sadan, presumed to be from sub-Saharan 
Sudaniyyat) non-Muslim from Africa; listed 


Hausaland and 
Kanem-Borno 
empire 


alongside 
shuwashin in 
French colonial 
circulars from 
1887-1891 
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Chapter 3: Ambra in the Archives 
Health, illness, and inequality in Ottoman Tunis, early-mid 19" century 


“All that you touch 
You Change. 


All that you Change 
Changes you. 


The only lasting truth 
is Change. 


God 
is Change.” 


— Octavia E. Butler, Parable of the Sower 


38 28 3k 


She was called Ambra, “the young Negress.” Ambra, Italian for the precious commodity 
ambergris, from ‘Anbar in Arabic, a malodorous secretion from the bowels of slain sperm 
whales. A precious “fixative,” it was a material commonly used to preserve the scent of 
expensive perfumes. Captured in the medical diary of a French physician, Laurent Gay, 
sometime between 1818 and 1832, Ambra — an enslaved person forcibly conveyed to Tunis 
from Hausaland or Kanem-Borno, or perhaps born and raised in the province — was described 
as a being who suffered. Pain shot from her shoulders down to her forearms. Unable to perform 
domestic labor, or to even take in the healing waters of the public baths, she was brought before 
the physician of the Bey, or governor of Ottoman Tunis. What was the origin of her pain? The 
doctor did not care to speculate, at least not on paper. Instead, he wrote that Ambra “consented 
willingly” to medical burning (le feu), a phrase we should be skeptical of given the power 


dynamics of the situation.! Burning her back and shoulder four times, he noted that the marks 


' Medical burning was a classical medical procedure of applying heat at particular points of the body to expel excess 
humors. Medical burning (le feu) or “burning remedies” were terms more frequently mentioned both by Gay and in 
late-1 8th-century French dictionaries from the period compared to cauterization. “FEU se dit aussi de certains 
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oozed pus for nearly two months. Ultimately, Ambra was able to return to laboring so her 
mistress would not have to.” 

How did Ambra feel being prodded by a white-hot cauterizing olive branch? How did she 
name her pain, and what did healing mean to her? What did she call herself? Did she have a 
community, and if so, where? What was her life like in the capital of Ottoman Tunis in the early 
19" century? Archives do not readily yield much. Ambra remains “a young Negress” in the 
doctor’s journal, nothing more. As Black feminist theorist and historian Marisa Fuentes has 
written, “Violence, then, is the historical material that animates... on the body of the archive, the 
body in the archive and the material body... the violence of slavery made actual bodies 
disappear.”? Yet, despite this torturously brief and dehumanizing archival afterlife, what can 
unresolved narratives like Ambra’s tell us about enslaved people’s social worlds and 
epistemologies of health while living under changing racialized and gendered hierarchies in 


Ottoman Tunis in the early-mid 19" century 4? To address this question, along with the 


remédes brilans qu'on applique sur quelque partie du corps des hommes ou des bétes. // faut appliquer le feu a cette 
plaie. Donner le feu a un cheval. Les Chirurgiens appellent Feu actuel, Le bouton de feu qu'on applique sur quelque 
partie. Et, Feu potentiel, Le feu qui est dans les pierres de cautére, dans les plantes & dans les minéraux caustiques,” 
in Dictionnaire de L'Académie francaise, 5th Edition (1798), 580, https://artfl.atilf.fr/cgi- 
bin/dico1look.pl?strippedhw=feu. Cauterization appeared with greater frequency only around 1830 in French 
dictionaries, though medical burning remained prominent : « En Chirur., Bouton de feu, Instrument de fer en forme 
de bouton, qui sert a cautériser (my italics), aprés qu'on l'a fait rougir au feu. Feu potentiel, se dit de Toute substance 
caustique qui a, comme le feu, la propriété de produire une escarre sur les parties ot on l'applique in Dictionnaire de 
L'Académie francaise, 6th Edition (1832-5), | :748, https://artfl.atilf.fr/cgi-bin/dicollook.pl?strippedhw=feu. 


? “Mémoire sur la médecine, la peste et la vaccine dans la Régence de Tunis,” by Laurent Gay, 1832, F 80 1697, 
Archives nationales d'outre-mer (ANOM), Aix-en-Provence, France, 25. 


3 Marisa J. Fuentes, Dispossessed Lives: Enslaved Women, Violence, and the Archive, Early American Studies 
(Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2016), 7. 


4 This chapter examines race as a historical category of analysis. I am interested in the work race does for European 
and African Muslim elites when they racialized enslaved people as Black. I am indebted to Karen E. Fields and 
Barbara Fields, Racecraft: The Soul of Inequality in American Life (London ; New York: Verso, 2012). Fields 
defines racecraft as “ideas” that “are pieced together in the ordinary course of everyday doing. Along the way, they 
intertwine with ideas that shape other aspects of American social life. Those of racecraft govern what goes with 
what and whom (sumptuary codes), how different people must deal with each other (rituals of deference and 
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possibilities and limits of state archives,> this chapter is constructed as a decoupage: I examine 
excerpts from Laurent Gay’s memoir on illness and medicine in early-19" century Tunis 
alongside an understudied account by an anonymous French writer featuring substantial 
commentary on Bori-Stambeli, a widely popular therapeutic and spiritual practice in Tunis led by 
enslaved people racialized and gendered as “Negresses.” In turn, I pore over an admonition 
penned by Fulani Islamic reformer Ahmad Ibn al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi in 1808 and 1809 against 
the alleged “cult” of Bori and other practices of enslaved people racialized as Black in Tunis. 
Responding to the dearth of archival documentation on Bori-Stambeli produced by practitioners 
themselves, this chapter also employs ethnographic colonial and postcolonial accounts of 
Stambeli in Tunis to contextualize non-practitioners’ reports. I argue that these accounts of 


illness and healing demonstrate how enslaved people racialized and gendered as Black women in 


dominance), where human kinship begins and ends (blood), and how Americans look at themselves and each other 
(the gaze).” She continues, “These ideas do not exist purely in the mind, or in only one mind. They are social facts — 
like six o’clock, both an idea and a reality. Because racecraft exists in this way, its constant remaking constantly 
retreats from view. This “now you see it, now you don’t” quality is what makes racism — the practice of a double 
standard based on ancestry—possible” (Chapter 1, A Tour of Racecraft). Throughout this dissertation, I understand 
racecraft as a concept not limited only to the Americas, but rather as a local, historical, and transregional 
phenomenon active in regions like the Maghrib, and Ottoman Tunis (later French Tunisia) more specifically. 
Accounting for distinct constructions and contestations around the fictional concept of “race” highlights yet again 
the sham of social hierarchies built upon “difference.” At the same time, it underlines the challenges faced locally 
and globally to dismantle inequalities based on “race” when people understand and deploy racecraft as both an 
unchanging social “fact” as well as a devastatingly nimble and dynamic, changing construct. 


5 The literature on violence and the archive is vast. For an introduction see Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, “Can the 
Subaltern Speak?,” in Marxism and the Interpretation of Culture, ed. Cary Nelson and Lawrence Grossberg 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1988), Lata Mani, Contentious Traditions: The Debate on Sati in Colonial 
India (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), Saidiya V. Hartman, “Venus in Two Acts,” Small Axe: A 
Journal of Criticism 26, no. 26 (2008): 1-14, Anjali R. Arondekar, For the Record: On Sexuality and the Colonial 
Archive in India, Next Wave (Duke University Press) (Durham [N.C.]: Duke University Press, 2009), Marisa J. 
Fuentes, Dispossessed Lives: Enslaved Women, Violence, and the Archive, Early American Studies (Philadelphia, 
Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2016), and Durba Mitra, Indian Sex Life: Sexuality and the Colonial Origins 
of Modern Social Thought (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2020). While some have argued persuasively 
for the impossibility of subaltern recuperation within the violence of state-mediated archives, this dissertation 
nevertheless seeks to engage the archive in reading for presence, power, and signs of life in the midst of indignity 
and death. Indeed, as historian Vincent Brown writes, “As surely as wind and water change the contours of stone, 
slavery’s archival sources have been shaped by the black people they rarely describe...” See Tacky’s Revolt: The 
Story of an Atlantic Slave War (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2020), 
13. 
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early-mid 19" century Tunis were formidable knowledge producers and threatened the 
presumptions upon which a patriarchal and anti-Black social order had been founded. 

While accounts of enslaved people racialized as Black were heavily mediated — 
relegated to the margins, scrubbed from historical records, or protected from archival scrutiny 
entirely — reading for embodied presence, knowledge, and practices along what Fuentes has 
called “the bias grain” yields challenging and rich narratives.® This includes unresolved episodes 


”7 seen in the French doctor’s journal, along with scathing accounts of 


of refusal and “reciprocity 
widely popular (and thus threatening) Bori-Stambeli practice. These were all means by which 
people racialized as Black in Tunis shaped social worlds beyond the flattening racialized terms 
used by western European and western African observers, the adoption of butchered last names 
of one’s enslavers, or the thin social protections provided by the Beylical state.® 


Building on Black Studies and Africanist scholarship as well as debates from History of 


Science and medicine, this chapter argues that healing practices in early-mid 19" century Tunis 


® Marisa J. Fuentes, Dispossessed Lives: Enslaved Women, Violence, and the Archive, Early American Studies 
(Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2016), 7. 


TT am drawing on theorist Michel de Certeau’s notion of “reciprocity” as a tool that can complicate power dynamics 
in daily life. Employed by a person or group of people identified as “subaltern,” reciprocity can mean responding to 
a law or directive from an authority figure, like a physician, in a plurality of ways, rather than in the manner 
expected or predicted by the authority. These responses -- surprising, maddening, “illogical,” — according to an 
authority figure -- can thus unmask the shallow pretexts upholding power structures that empower some while 
marginalizing others. See Michel de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1984), 170-172. 


8 The politics of naming are examined at length in Chapter 2 of this dissertation. I borrow the concept of “thick” and 
“thin” protections from Charles Tilly. See his foreword in the English translation of Gérard Noiriel, The French 
Melting Pot: Immigration, Citizenship, and National Identity, Contradictions of Modernity ; v. 5 (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1996). Mary Lewis has also expanded upon this concept in her study of immigration 
and the limits of universalism in interwar Marseille and Lyon, contending: “Migrants’ rights were not uniform; they 
expanded and contracted, fluctuating from person to person, migrant group to migrant group, city to city, and year to 
year... Rights once regarded as thick could seem to disappear into thin air.” See Mary Dewhurst Lewis, The 
Boundaries of the Republic: Migrant Rights and the Limits of Universalism in France, 1918-1940 (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 2007), 2. 
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were by no means dominated by one group of practitioners over another.’ Neither were health 
and illness restricted to the realm of clinical medicine. Historian Nancy Gallagher, examining 
plague epidemics in late- 18" and early-19" century Tunis, has argued that “European” and 
“Muslim” medical practices both shared roots in what Gallagher calls “Galenic-Islamic” 
knowledge traditions. This included beliefs in balancing elemental humors to maintain one’s 
health, the validity of empiricism, or the experiences of the senses, as a primary source of 
knowledge, and causation by a divine power as a legitimate explanation for illness. She contends 
that in this period, neither “European” nor “Muslim” medical practices were particularly 
effective against disease; thus, medical theories continued to change as a result of social 


experiences with illnesses and epidemics.'° Others have examined conflicts of expertise among 


° Literature on health, healing, and medical practices from Histories of Science and Medicine in the late Ottoman 
Empire, African continent, and diaspora that has been influential to my thinking in this chapter include Khaled 
Fahmy, “Women, Medicine, and Power in Nineteenth-Century Egypt,” in Remaking Women: Feminism and 
Modernity in the Middle East, ed. Lila Abu-Lughod, Course Book, Princeton Studies in Culture/Power/History 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1998), 35-72, Stephan Palmié, Wizards and Scientists:Explorations in 
Afro-Cuban Modernity and Tradition, E-Duke Books Scholarly Collection (Durham [N.C.]: Duke University Press, 
2002), Joao José Reis, Divining Slavery and Freedom: The Story of Domingos Sodré, an African Priest in 
Nineteenth-Century Brazil, New Approaches to the Americas (New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 
Matthew James Crawford, The Andean Wonder Drug: Cinchona Bark and Imperial Science in the Spanish Atlantic, 
1630-1800 (Pittsburgh PA: University of Pittsburgh Press, 2016), Londa L. Schiebinger, Secret Cures of Slaves: 
People, Plants, and Medicine in the Eighteenth-Century Atlantic World (Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 2017), Edna Bonhomme, “Plagued Bodies and Spaces: Medicine, Trade, and Death in Ottoman Egypt and 
Tunisia, 1705-1830 CE” (ProQuest Dissertations Publishing, 2017), Kalle Kananoja, Healing Knowledge in Atlantic 
Africa: Medical Encounters, 1500-1850, Global Health Histories (Cambridge, United Kingdom ; New York, NY: 
Cambridge University Press, 2021), and Jim Downs, Maladies of Empire: How Colonialism, Slavery, and War 
Transformed Medicine (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2021). 


10 Nancy Elizabeth Gallagher, Medicine and Power in Tunisia, 1780-1900, Cambridge Middle East Library 
(Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 1983). Historian M’hamed Oualdi, for his part, has turned a 
critical eye to the category of physician in Tunis from the 17" to the mid-19" century in Tunisian palace chronicles 
and French archival and printed sources. He maintains that transformations of identity categories, like the move 
from describing doctors and surgeons as Christian to instead, as French or Italian, was tied to shifts in governance. 
Preferences for technocratic “experts” who could serve as vectors of information, both medical to diplomatic, was a 
phenomenon not limited to Ottoman Tunis, but rather, observed across both the northern and southern banks of the 
Mediterranean in the early 19" century. See M’hamed Oualdi, “Du Hakim Renegat Au Praticien Europeen : 
Mutations D’identite Des Medecins De Cour Et Modernisation Du Service Rendu Aux Beys De Tunis Du Xviie 
Siecle Au Milieu Du Xixe Siecle,” in Perilous Modernity: History of Medicine in the Ottoman Empire and the 
Middle East from the 19th Century Onwards, ed. Yesim Isl Ulman and Anne Marie Moulin, Ist ed. (Istanbul: The 
Isis Press, 2010), 69-84. 
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French doctors in Tunis in the early 19" century, arguing that such contestations mirrored 
nascent medical revolutions taking place in the period in the move from “neo-Hippocratism” 
(what Gallagher described as “Galenic-Islamic” medicine) to “preclinical thought,” presaging 
contemporary biomedical practice.!! 

The concept of empiricism, or scientific consensus through sensory experience, plays a 
primary role in this chapter for understanding how residents of Tunis across social class, race, 
gender, and geographic origins approached illness and epidemics in the early-mid 19" century. 
Indeed, historians of science have emphasized the importance of empiricism for understanding 
the persistence of classical medical techniques (i.e. “Galenic-Islamic” medicine) as well as the 
subversive power that enslaved healing practitioners possessed. Historian Pablo Gémez, for 
example, has demonstrated that in the early-modern Iberian empire in the Caribbean, enslaved 
Black healing practitioners were considered knowledge producers by enslaved and free people 
alike because of the performative power of “experiential phenomena.” A practitioner’s 
capabilities were primarily determined by the frequency of their success in healing the afflicted, 


especially before a crowd.!? Similarly, Al-Timbuktawi’s condemnation of Bori/Stambeli 


'! Anne-Marie Planel also notes that heated arguments among French doctors were grounded in conflicting views of 
expertise, from knowledge acquired at more conventional Ancien-Regime royal institutes, to experience acquired on 
Napoleonic battlefields and military hospitals. See Anne-Marie Planel, Du comptoir a la colonie: histoire de la 
communauté francaise de Tunisie, 1814-1883 (Paris: Riveneuve, 2015). 


2 Pablo F. Gomez, The Experiential Caribbean : Creating Knowledge and Healing in the Early Modern Atlantic - 
Harvard University (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2017). Historian Barbara Duden has also 
focused on the early modern period, in her case, 17 and 18" century Germany, to argue that scholars must approach 
the human body as a historical sign rather than as a biological constant.!? Historian Shigehisa Kuriyama, in turn, has 
examined two popular medical traditions, what he describes as “European” and “Chinese” medicine respectively, to 
contend that while both seemed to be treating the same “subject,” that is, the human body, the ways in which 
practitioners healed the body were bound up in different ways of understanding being in a body. Kuriyama notes, for 
example, that in both early-modern European and Chinese medical traditions, healers placed their fingers on the 
inner wrist of the patient. The European medical practitioner was counting a pulse, and typically prescribing 
treatments to “purge” the body of bad humors. The Chinese medical practitioner, on the other hand, was sensing the 
different flows of mo, a patient’s life force, and recommending therapeutics that would “fill” rather than purge or 
deplete the body. See Barbara Duden, The Woman beneath the Skin: A Doctor’s Patients in Eighteenth-Century 
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practitioners suggests not only a concern about religious purity, but also that Bori therapeutics 
had attracted a broad following in the early 19" century, one that continues through the present. 
Ambra, from the opening of this chapter, remains a spectral trace in the archives, 
preserved and perpetuated through violent acts of dislocation.'* Even her name, Ambra, was 
likely forced upon her in servitude. It was arguably less a name and more an epithet, equating an 
individual with the lucrative commodity ambergris.'* Ambra clearly does not speak for herself in 
the doctor’s journal, nor in my own unresolved questions as a white American historian poring 
over the document. A desire to reduce further violence to Ambra’s memory compels me, on the 
one hand, to just let her be. Yet to not take seriously the inscription of this life, however 
momentary, means that she remains confined to the quotidian violence of the archive, confined 
to the violence of forgetting.!° Ambra features among the thousands of inhabitants of Tunisia 
racialized as Black who have been used to tell all kinds of stories. The French physician narrated 


tales of Black health as synonymous with labor capacity. Timbuktawi visiting Tunis in the early 


Germany (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1991) and Shigehisa Kuriyama, The Expressiveness of the 
Body and the Divergence of Greek and Chinese Medicine (New York: Zone Books, 1999). 


13 I use the term “spectral” in reference to Anjali Arondekar’s theorization of Jacques Derrida’s notion of 
spectrality. Arondekar extends the term to elaborate on her ethics of engagement with traces of limited subjects 
gendered, sexualized, and racialized in colonial archives. See Anjali R. Arondekar, For the Record: On Sexuality 
and the Colonial Archive in India, Next Wave (Duke University Press) (Durham [N.C.]: Duke University Press, 
2009), 3. 


14 On ambergris, see “Search: ‘anbar - Arabic Almanac v6.1 - Powered by Mawrid Reader v3.1,” accessed August 
3, 2023, 

https://ejtaal .net/aa/#hw4=772,1l=2257 Js=5,la=3 1 19,se=748 ha=5 15,br=673,pr=109,aan=439 megf=628, vi=267,kz=1 
781 mr=453 mn=976,uqw=1 134,umr=760,ums=639,umj=560,ulq=1258,uga=306,uqq=256,bdw=h622,amr=h452,as 
b=h679, auh=h1 117,dhq=h391,mht=h640,msb=h1 71 ,tla=h77,amj=h553,ens=h106,mis=h1536 and The Editors of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Ambergris | Uses in Perfumery, Medicinal Properties & Chemical Composition | 
Britannica,” accessed August 3, 2023, https://www.britannica.com/science/ambergris. 


15 My thinking here, and across this project, is very much informed by Saidiya Hartman’s scholarship examining 
the lives and afterlives of slavery and anti-Blackness. With regard to Atlantic slavery, she has asked “what are the 
kinds of stories to be told by those and about those who live in such an intimate relationship with death?” in Saidiya 
V. Hartman, “Venus in Two Acts,” Small Axe : A Journal of Criticism 26, no. 26 (2008): 4. 
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19" century condemned enslaved Black Tunisians to death for their “heretical” religious 
practices. Even while analyzing archival documents produced by French doctors and colonial 
observers as well as by a Fulani pilgrim in Tunis, I take seriously the ways in which individuals 
like Ambra left their mark on the archival record, and the rich histories and legacies of Black 
communities of Tunisia. 


Memoir of European Racecraft and Medicine in early-19""-century Tunis: Reading Along 
the Bias Grain 


In the late 18 and early 19" centuries, the capital of Tunis experienced both a “golden 
age” of commerce alongside mass mortality. After Hammudah Basha (r. 1782-1814) regularized 
trade in human and non-human goods between western and central Sudan, Tunis, and western 
Europe, Tunis became a veritable hub for high-mortality trans-Saharan human trafficking out of 
Hausaland and Kanem Borno to northern Africa and the eastern Mediterranean. Between 1786 
and 1808, trade in captives from western and centra Sudan into Tunis peaked: around 1,000 to 
1,300 people were being sold in markets in the capital annually.'° Infectious disease and human 
trafficking were intimately related phenomena.'’ Deadly epidemics of plague struck the capital 
and other Mediterranean ports in the late 18" century, and again after Hammudah’s death from 
1818-1820. Tunis’s new role as a hub for trans-Saharan and Mediterranean human trafficking by 
the early 19" century, alongside escalating western European commercial penetration of the 


province, did not only mean an increasing circulation of human and non-human goods and 


‘6 Another European observer in the period, French physician Louis Frank, estimated that the number of enslaved 
people being sold in the capital was rather between 1,000 to 1,200 in the period. Montana notes, however, that these 
figures should be read within the context that not all captives from the Saharan trade were being sold at the capital of 
Tunis. The island of Djerba, the first stop in the Ottoman province of Tunis for Saharan merchants as well as a hub 
for Mediterranean commerce, also featured a major market in captives. See Ismael M. Montana, “The Trans-Saharan 
Slave Trade in the Context of Tunisian Foreign Trade in the Western Mediterranean,” The Journal of North African 
Studies 20, no. 1 (2015): 38. 


'7 Edna Bonhomme, “Plagued Bodies and Spaces: Medicine, Trade, and Death in Ottoman Egypt and Tunisia, 1705- 
1830 CE” (ProQuest Dissertations Publishing, 2017). 
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disease in the province. It also meant that inhabitants — whether living in the capital for 
generations or newly arrived — were being exposed to novel conceptualizations of race (as seen 
in Chapter 2) as well as competing epistemologies of health and the body. 

Following capitulation treaties signed with western European empires, Ottoman Tunis in 
the late 18" and early 19" centuries also became a primary receiving area for scores of elite 
merchants and subaltern migrants hailing from Mediterranean shores and islands. Some sought 
to escape the poverty, instability, and violence in home regions devastated by the disruptions of 
the Napoleonic Wars.!® Others were newly-arrived Genoese merchants eager to take advantage 
of favorable commercial treaties. Some, like French physician Laurent Gay from the top of this 
chapter, had worked on behalf of the French Empire and its mercantile affiliates for decades in 
the Maghrib. Indeed, the capital of Tunis was becoming a proving ground for medical 
transformations taking place on both banks of the Mediterranean in the early 19 century.!? From 
episodes of infectious disease to the psychic and physical harms experienced by survivors of 
trans-Saharan human trafficking, inhabitants of the capital — enslaved and free alike — sought 
practitioners from Hausaland, Tunis, and France to treat ailments for which no biomedical cure 


yet existed. 


'8 See Chapter 2 in Julia Ann Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans: North Africa and Europe in an Age of Migration, c. 
1800-1900, California World History Library 19 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2011). Clancy-Smith 
tends to emphasize traditional “push” and “pull” factors in the historiography of migration. Others, particularly in 
Ethnic Studies, Asian Diaspora Studies and American Studies, have called on scholars to center militarization in 
histories of migration. See Phil Deloria and Viet Thanh Nguyen, “Harvard Committee on Ethnicity, Migration, and 
Human Rights: The Importance of Ethnic Studies” (Zoom, August 12, 2020). 


'9 Tn the case of the 19"-century Mediterranean, Jim Downs notes that British colonial physicians in occupied Malta 
considered pilgrims from northern Africa and the eastern Mediterranean returning from pilgrimage in the Arabian 
Peninsula to be ideal “cases” for determining the validity of contagion theory. See “Chapter 2: Missing Persons: The 
Decline of Contagion Theory and the Rise of Epidemiology,” in Maladies of Empire: How Colonialism, Slavery, 
and War Transformed Medicine (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2021), 
33-49. 
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Laurent Gay (d. 1823), though a French subject, spent decades in the Maghrib and 
maintained close relations with ministers of the Beylical government. Though he was likely 
influenced by Atlantic-world ideologies of race and health, he also occasionally recorded his 
interests in the medical practices of enslaved inhabitants as well as those of practitioners he 
racialized as “Arab.” Gay initially worked as the chief physician for the Royal Company of 
Africa at the French coral trading post of La Calle in present-day Algeria. He arrived in Tunis at 
the behest of Mustafa Khijah, the formally enslaved first minister and relative by marriage to 
several Beys of Tunis, and accepted the title of Chief Physician to the Bey in 1813. Mahmid Bey 
(r. 1814-1824) considered Gay to be an intimate, even inviting him to dine at the family table.”° 
For his part, Gay considered himself a Catholic Royalist. While serving as chief physician, he 
also operated as a diplomatic intermediary between the French Consulate and the Bardo.*! Yet 
besides these positions, Gay was deeply immersed in the broader medical transformations of his 
time. Embracing both neo-Hippocratism, or classical Galenic-Islamic medicine, as well as novel 
preclinical medical treatments, Gay was an inquisitive researcher and practitioner, eager to 
evaluate advances in therapeutic practices from Genoa and Western Sudan to local practices of 
medical burning in Tunis. He wrote extensively on the novel fields of venereal disease and 


obstetrics and paid close attention to social and environmental causes of infectious disease. 


20 M’hamed Oualdi, “Du Hakim Renégat Au Praticien Européen : Mutations D’identité Des Médecins De Cour Et 
Modernisation Du Service Rendu Aux Beys De Tunis Du Xviie Siécle Au Milieu Du Xixe Siécle,” in Perilous 
Modernity: History of Medicine in the Ottoman Empire and the Middle East from the 19th Century Onwards, ed. 
Yesim Isil Ulman and Anne Marie Moulin, Ist ed. (Istanbul: The Isis Press, 2010), 78. Anne-Marie Planel, on the 
other hand, notes that Gay received the title of Chief Physician sometime before April 1804. Both agree that 
Hammudah Pasha, architect of Tunis’s economic “golden age,” had been responsible for this decision. See Planel, 
61. 


71 M’hamed Oualdi, “Du Hakim Renégat Au Praticien Européen : Mutations D’identité Des Médecins De Cour Et 
Modernisation Du Service Rendu Aux Beys De Tunis Du Xviie Siecle Au Milieu Du Xixe Siécle,” in Perilous 
Modernity: History of Medicine in the Ottoman Empire and the Middle East from the 19th Century Onwards, ed. 
Yesim Isil Ulman and Anne Marie Moulin, Ist ed. (Istanbul: The Isis Press, 2010), 78. 
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Gay’s treatment of a patient hailed as Si Mahamet (Muhammad) afflicted by the plague 
in September 1818 indicates the degree of Tunis’s entrenchment not only in broader global 
economies by the early 19" century, but also the circulation of once local, and now global, 
medical treatments due to western European imperial expansion. The patient, Si Mahamet [sic], 
aged 29 or 30 years old, had been suffering from symptoms for over a month, including a 
pestilent tumor on his finger, fever, labored breathing, no appetite, poor digestion, and “profound 
melancholy.”*? Gay conferred with two close colleagues, Physicians Lombard”? and Zola, both 
French subjects working in Tunis, and ultimately decided to order a nightly pill of cynoglossum, 
a medicinal plant, to treat the patient’s symptoms. He then gave the patient a purgative to aid 
digestion and hemorrhoids, and ultimately, the resulting “flux” of bad humors from the bowels 
“cleared” the patient’s system. Notably, the patient later asked for quinine, a medicine derived 
from cinchona tree bark in the Americas that was already popularly known in the capital of Tunis 


by the late 18" and early 19" centuries.”4 


22 “Mémoire sur la médecine, la peste et la vaccine dans la Régence de Tunis,” by Laurent Gay, 1832, F 80 1697, 
Archives nationales d'outre-mer (ANOM), Aix-en-Provence, France, pp 7-8 (hereafter cited as "Mémoire,” ANOM). 


3 It is highly likely that the abovementioned Physician Lombard is the same individual described at length by 
historian Anne-Marie Planel in her study of the French community of Tunis prior to the Protectorate period. 
Physician Lombard had arrived in Tunis with previous experience as a Napoleonic army doctor. During his time in 
Tunis, he was caught in an argument with another French subject and medical practitioner, Physician Toutel, over 
the proper course of treatment for the recently deceased Spanish consul to Tunis, Arnoldo Soler, who himself was 
tied to a family history of struggle against Bonapartists on the Mediterranean island of Mahon. Historian Anne- 
Marie Planel described this June-July 1816 conflict, “the Toutel v. Lombard affair,” as symbolic of heated political 
contestations between Bonapartists and royalists in the early 19" century taking place outside the French metropole. 
Indeed, Louis XVII had been in power for just under a year, having been “restored” to the throne for a second time 
following Napoleon Bonaparte’s final permanent exile at Saint Helena. Toutel, trained at the former royal faculty of 
medicine, accused Lombard of having no medical training, and practicing not empirical medicine but rather, 
charlatanism, among other insults. Although the French consul ultimately sacked both Toutel and Lombard, 
Physician Laurent Gay wrote a declaration of honor in defense of Toutel. Planel suggested that Gay was trying to 
preserve his own legitimacy, since Gay, as Chief Physician to the Bey, had approved Toutel’s license to practice 
medicine in Tunis. See Planel, 55-60. 


4 Matthew James Crawford, The Andean Wonder Drug: Cinchona Bark and Imperial Science in the Spanish 
Atlantic, 1630-1800 (Pittsburgh PA: University of Pittsburgh Press, 2016). 
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This episode situates both Physician Gay and his patient Si Muhammad squarely in a city 
integrated with global trade routes. Gay prescribed the patient purgative treatments directly out 
of a Galenic-Islamic tradition to induce a “flux.” Conversely, the patient requested a relatively 
novel medicine, quinine, that had developed out of indigenous medical traditions in the 
Americas. It had subsequently spread around the world when European colonizers from the 
British and Dutch empires transplanted cinchona trees from South America to colonies in 
southern and southeastern Asia to protect the health of European colonists, at the expense of 
native populations.”> The ruthlessness of infectious diseases, spread and exacerbated by 
increasingly integrated trade networks, led to a transformation of scale: local medical 
epistemologies were becoming global commodities. At the same time, because there was no 
consistently effective medicine for treating the plague, Gay and his interlocutors also held shared 
beliefs in homeopathic practices. 

In fact, in the turbulence unleashed by this episode of plague, only a couple decades after 
traumatic mass mortality from a regional plague epidemic in the 1780s, Gay also seemed keen to 
acquire medical knowledge from his enslaved patients hailing from western, central, and eastern 
Sudan. For example, Gay wrote that individuals from the kingdoms of Tambul, Bournou, and 
neighboring regions of Nubia had a “singular” method to treat various manifestations of deadly 
smallpox, syphilis, and measles, or what Gay’s interlocutors described as ZenZennei and Gaida 
[sic]: 

The “Négres” and “Negresses” of Tambul, Bornou, and other places neighboring Nubia 

have all assured me that they have never experienced the reappearance of smallpox which 

they call Zenzennei, and which they clearly distinguish from chickenpox (Gaida in their 
language) and from measles which according to their reports is eradicated among them. 


These people also have a very unique method to treat the first malady which has been 
well proven. When the eruption [of pustules] is at its worst and the pustules are at the 


5 Daniel R. Headrick, The Tools of Empire: Technology and European Imperialism in the Nineteenth Century (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1981). 
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point of suppurating [releasing pus], they make a pit [un fossé] in the sand heated by the 
force of the sun; they lay the patient down there and they cover him again in the same 
sand ; then he is permitted to scratch himself as much as he likes, or if he doesn’t have 
the energy, they scratch him themselves quite strongly in order to tear open the pustules 
and to drain the pus from them. When one asks them the reason for such a procedure, 
they respond that the sand is absorbing all the material from the pustules, recurrence is no 
longer feared, and they claim that through this practice many ill people have been 
saved.”° 
Employing widely available resources like sand and sun to absorb pus from the eruption of 
pustules on the skin, Gay’s interlocutors contended that these treatments were highly successful 
in healing infectious disease. That these practices aligned more broadly with classical medical 
practices suggests shared epistemologies between Gay and enslaved people he racialized as 
“Negroes” through the employment of natural elements for curative purposes. Gay had just 
prescribed medicinal plants to treat Si Muhammad’s plague. Yet at times, Gay appeared dubious 
of his interlocutors, describing these oral testimonies as mere “claims.” 

Gay’s simultaneous titillation and skepticism towards the medical traditions of patients 
racialized as “Negroes,” despite emerging from shared classical homeopathic practices, is 
reminiscent of European observers from Chapter 2 who were eager to distinguish so-called 
Muslim slavery from transatlantic human trafficking, despite that both phenomena relied on 


captives from the same regions of western and central Sudan. Although Gay seemed to be 


describing a familiar medical epistemology in terms of using medicinal plants and natural 


26 “Tes Négres et des Negresses [sic] du Tambul, de Bournou et autres lieux voisins de la Nubie m’ ont tous assuré 
qu’ils ne connaissent point la récidive de la petite vérole qu’ils nomment ZenZennei et qu’ils distinguent trés bien de 
la petite vérole volante (Gaida dans leur langue) et de la Rougeole qui selon leurs rapports est trés meurtri¢res chez 
eux. Ces Peuples ont méme une Méthode trés Singuliére de traiter la premicre maladie et qui eu écrite d’étre 
rapportée. Lorsque |’Eruption est abondent et que les boutons sont en plein Suppuration, ils pratiquent un posse dans 
le Sable échauffe par l’ardeur du Soleil ils y étendent le Malade et le Recouvrent de ce méme sable; 1a il lui est 
permis de se frotter tant qu’il lui plait, ou s’il n’en a pas la force, ils le frottent eux-mémes assez fortement pour 
déchirer les Boutons et en faire sortir la Matiére. Lorsqu’on leur demande la raison d’un procéde aussi singulier, ils 
répondent que le Sable absorbant toute la matiére des boutons, la rétrocession n’est plus a craindre, et ils prétendent 
par cette pratique sauver beaucoup de leurs malades.” From "Mémoire,” ANOM, p 51. All translations are my own 
unless otherwise noted. 
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resources, Gay lived in an age in which, only a decade prior, the former Emperor Napoleon had 
reestablished the institution of chattel slavery across all French colonies. Gay may have been 
living outside of the French metropole, but he was doubtless influenced by racial ideologies 
circulating among European observers in Tunis in the early 19" century. His journal is a 
testament to the ways in which medical advances and human trafficking were intimately linked. 
Gay noted as much in a journal entry on inoculation. Following his observations on 
ZenZennei and Gaida, Gay noted seeing many “Negresses” in Tunis bearing inoculation marks 
on their hands and forearms, or sites of antigenic injection to build up immunity against 
contagious disease like smallpox. He tied this technology to Saharan slave caravans that 
terminated in Tripoli, the most prominent trade-in-captives hub in the Maghrib in the period. 
Indeed, it was common practice for Tunisian elites to purchase captives from this neighboring 
Ottoman province, who would subsequently be forcibly employed in domestic and agricultural 
settings back in Tunis.?”? The connection between medical advances and human trafficking is 
further bolstered by US and British archival documentation from the 18" century, as 
translatlantic slaving was reaching its apex. Cotton Mather, a prolific Puritan minister and 
Fellow of Harvard University in the British settler colony of Massachusetts, mediated an 
exchange with an individual described as his African servant: 
I am willing to confirm to you, in a favourable opinion, of Dr. Timonius’ communication; 
and therefore, I do assure you, that many months before I met with any intimations of 
treating the smallpox with the method of inoculation, anywhere in Europe; I had from a 
servant of my own an account of its being practised in Africa. Enquiring of my Negro 
man, Onesimus, who is a pretty intelligent fellow, whether he had ever had the smallpox, 
he answered, both yes and no; and then told me that he had undergone an operation, 
which had given him something of the smallpox and would forever preserve him from it; 


adding that it was often used among the Guramantese and whoever had the courage to 
use it was forever free of the fear of contagion. He described the operation to me, and 


27 Abdelhamid Larguéche, Les ombres de la ville: pauvres, marginaux et minoritaires a Tunis, XVIléme et XIXéme 
siécles (Manouba, Tunisia: Centre de publications universitaire, Faculté des lettres de Manouba, 1999), 396. 
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showed me in his arm the scar which it had left upon him; and his description of it made 
it the same that afterwards I found related unto you by your Timonius.”® 


Like Gay’s observation, the person hailed as Onesimus similarly described the prominence of 
inoculation practices on the continent. Furthermore, Onesimus’s status vis-a-vis Mather connects 
medical knowledge exchange to human trafficking. Mather described Onesimus as an individual 
of Guaramante origin, a region in present-day southern Libya, who was “gifted” to Mather by his 
parishioners in 1707.7? Although Onesimus was described as a servant, terms like “given” or 
“gifted” suggest a more coercive relationship than merely servant. Furthermore, Onesimus’ 
presumed geographic origins in southern Libya suggest earlier integrations of Atlantic and 
Saharan trade routes trafficking in people than the late 18" and early 19" centuries in Tunis, as 
well as correlations between the forced movement of human and non-human goods and the 
spread of infectious disease. Nevertheless, Gay’s journal indicates the degree to which Tunis had 
become entangled in trans-Saharan human trafficking by the early 19" century. 

Many of Gay’s patients whom he described using the epithets “Negre” or “Négresse” 
appear to have been violently conveyed to Tunis via seasonal Saharan trading caravans. These 
individuals likely came from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire in western and central 
Sudan.*° Inhabitants of these states had suffered from the seismic chaos unleashed by Atlantic 


slave trading that peaked in the 18th century across the continent.*! And, in the global age of 


78 George Lyman Kittredge, Some Lost Works of Cotton Mather (John Wilson and Son, 1912), 422, cited in Arthur 
Boylston, “The Origins of Inoculation,” Journal of the Royal Society of Medicine 105, no. 7 (July 2012): 309-10. 


2° George Lyman Kittredge, Some Lost Works of Cotton Mather (John Wilson and Son, 1912), 422, cited in Arthur 
Boylston, “The Origins of Inoculation,” Journal of the Royal Society of Medicine 105, no. 7 (July 2012): 310. 


3 Lucette Valensi, “Esclaves chrétiens et esclaves noirs 4 Tunis au XVIIle siécle,” Annales : histoire, sciences 
sociales (French ed.) 22, no. 6 (1967): 1267-88. 


3! For more on the consequences of 18""-century escalations in trans-Atlantic trade in captives, see Vincent Brown, 
The Reaper’s Garden: Death and Power in the World of Atlantic Slavery (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
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revolution sweeping the late 18" and early 19" century, rebellions against African aristocracies 
in league with European slave traders, along with an escalation to Saharan slave trading in 
response to British efforts at suppressing Atlantic slavery, further devastated the region.** 
Meanwhile Ottoman Tunis under Hammudah Bey’s leadership became a hub connecting 
Saharan and Mediterranean human trafficking networks. Yet despite — or perhaps because of — 
the bodily harm and dislocation of the Saharan journey, many of the physician’s recently 
enslaved patients maintained and adapted their healing traditions upon arrival in Tunis. 

In fact, the turbulence wrought by plague created windows of opportunity for enslaved 
inhabitants of the capital to claim redress, bodily and spiritual. Gay wrote that one patient had 
recently arrived from the nation of Borno and had “fallen” (tombée) into slavery in the house of 
an elite attached to the Bardo. On the one hand, Gay wrote using a skeptical and passive voice, 
saying that the woman “was presented to him,” and that he saw no medical problem. He only 
changed his mind because of the persistence of his enslaved interlocutor: 

““..la Negresse,” to make me better understand the nature of her pain, held the column of 

the bed and turning around, one soon heard a cracking sound in the articulation that made 

me believe that it was related to her injury, and that the head of the humerus [upper arm 
bone] was not connected to the glenoid cavity [part of the scapula]...She rightly 
attributed her injury to the tyranny of her first Master, who had tied her two hands behind 
her back for the majority of the journey, and striking her with the baton to make her walk 


quicker...I thought that only medical burning [le feu] could heal the overstretched 
ligaments. My intention was first to use the metal cauter, but not being able to restrain “la 


Press, 2008), especially Chapter 1, Philip D. Curtin, The Rise and Fall of the Plantation Complex: Essays in Atlantic 
History, Second edition., Studies in Comparative World History (Cambridge: University Press, 1998), 113-143, and 
Mariana P. Candido, “Mechanisms of Enslavement,” in An African Slaving Port and the Atlantic World: Benguela 
and its Hinterland (New Y ork: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 191-211. 


32 On connections between the global age of revolution, jihad in West Africa, and Islamic reform movements in the 
Arabian Peninsula, see Toby Green, “Let Them Drink Rum! Islam, Revolution and the Aristocracy” in A Fistful of 
Shells: West Africa from the Rise of the Slave Trade to the Age of Revolution (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2019), 1000-1081, as well as Paul E. Lovejoy, Transformations in Slavery: A History of Slavery in Africa, 2nd ed., 
African Studies Series 100 (Cambridge, UK ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 159, and Abdullahi 
Mahadi, “The Aftermath of the Jihad in the Central Sudan as a Major Factor in the Volume of the Trans-Saharan 
Slave Trade in the Nineteenth Century,” in The Human Commodity: Perspectives on the Trans-Saharan Slave 
Trade, ed. Elizabeth Savage, 1992, 111-28. 
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Negresse,” [sic] despite the efforts of two strong men...I used [instead] an olive branch 
cauter; I could not make more burns around the articulation than necessary, however this 
proved advantageous, and only few days after, she used her arm with much greater 
facility and less pain.*? 
Gay’s description of the procedure is viscerally painful to read, even at a distance of more than 
two centuries. Did the woman consent to this procedure of medical burning? How might she 
have understood what was happening to her? We do not know for certain, and the doctor did not 
mention asking the woman for permission. Instead, he wrote that upon beginning the procedure, 
the woman resisted and “could not be contained, despite the effort of two robust men,” a 
powerful act of selfhood despite the violence of being involuntarily subjected to a painful 
procedure. Although this woman was rendered by the physician as unable to consent or refuse, 
her embodied actions, even if mediated through Gay, belie anything but a passive archival 
afterlife.*4 In response, Gay resigned himself to using a different type of medical burning 
common among local doctors, whom he described as “Arabs,” using a heated olive branch.*> 


Gay concluded that, in his opinion, this method proved to be advantageous, and that only a few 


days later, the woman was able to use her full arm with more ease and less pain. 


33 | Ja Negresse [sic] pour mieux me faire connaitre la Nature de son mal, saisit avec la main la colonne du lit, et 


portant son corps en arri¢re, on entendit bientdt un froissement dans |’articulation qui ne fit croire qu’elle s’ était elle- 
méme luyé le Bras, et que la Téte de l’humerus était hors de la cavité glucoide...elle attribuait, et avec raison, son 
mal a la Tyrannie de son ler Maitre qui lui avait tenu les deux mains liges derriére le dos pendant la plus grande 
partie du chemin, |’accablant de coups de baton pour la faire marcher plus vite. ..je percu qu’il eu [sic] pouvait y 
avoir que le feu qui put rétablir renforce des ligamens [sic] relachés. Mon intension fut d’abord d’employer la 
cautére crittellaire, mais ne pouvant contenir la Negresse malgré les efforts de deux hommes robustes et étant mal 
servi je ne servi du cautére olivére, je ne peux multiplier les brulures autour de |’ articulation autant qu’il 
était...cependant elle eu [sic] éprouva un tel avantage que peu de jours apres elle se servait de son bras avec plus de 
facilite et moins de douleur.” From “Mémoire,” ANOM, pp 24-25. 


34 This scene parallels other historical connections between African slavery and medical racism. See, for example, 
Laura Briggs, Reproducing Empire: Race, Sex, Science, and U.S. Imperialism in Puerto Rico, American Crossroads 
11 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002), Stephanie E. Smallwood, “Turning African Captives into 
Atlantic Commodities,” in Saltwater Slavery:A Middle Passage from Africa to American Diaspora (Cambridge, 
MA ; London: Harvard University Press, 2008), 33-64. 


35 “Mémoire,” ANOM, 22. 
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Despite Gay’s conclusion that the treatment was a “success,” one must also wonder if 
such treatment brought to the patient or physician’s mind the dehumanizing practice of branding, 
used to mark the bodies of individuals captured by slavers in western and central Sudan. Indeed, 
interpreting Gay’s memoir alongside his historical positionality is essential. He lived in an age in 
which, only a decade prior, the former Emperor Napoleon had reestablished the institution of 
chattel slavery across all French colonies, along with the active contraband market for enslaved 
people and coercive labor arrangements like engagement.*° Furthermore, on a diplomatic and 
world-economic scale, only three years prior to the 1818 plague outbreak in Tunis, European 
powers at the Congress of Vienna used the false pretext of piracy and slavery as specifically 
“uncivilized Muslim practices” to unilaterally force through lopsided commercial treaties with 
Ottoman Tunis.*’ These treaties —ostensibly implemented to abolish so-called Christian slavery 
and level the playing field between foreign and local merchants in Ottoman Tunis — exacted 
criminally low import duties for European merchants that would put the provincial Tunisian 
government at a marked economic disadvantage compared to its European counterparts for 


decades to come. 


36 On the continuation of French slave trading in the broader “age of abolition,” see Mary Dewhurst Lewis, 
“Repairing Damage: The Slave Ship Marcelin and the Haiti Trade in the Age of Abolition,” The American 
Historical Review 125, no. 3 (2020): 869-898. On engagement as a “freedom debt,” see Kelly Brignac, “African 
Indentured Labor in Senegal and Ste. Marie, Madagascar, 1817-1830,” Slavery & Abolition ahead-of-print (2022): 
1-19. 


37 See Introduction/Chapter 1 of this dissertation for more on the historiographical debates around corsairing. Most 
contemporary historians now agree that corsairing was a shared practice among “Christian” and “Muslim” 
kingdoms, with arguably worse treatment for Muslim-identified captives in the early modern period. See Gillian 
Weiss and Meredith Martin, The Sun King at Sea: Maritime Art and Galley Slavery in Louis XIV’s France (Getty 
Publications, 2022) and Gillian Weiss and M’hamed Oualdi, “Language and Bondage: Communication and 
Captivity in the Early Modern Mediterranean, organized by Achille Marotta and Joseph Jackson-Eade” (Online 
seminar, Universita di Bologna, Bologna, Italy, May 17, 2022). Historian Christian Windler has described corsairing 
as representative of Mediterranean “customary law” and “shared universalisms” up through the late 18" century, see 
Christian Windler, “Performing Inequality in Mediterranean Diplomacy,” /nternational History Review 41, no. 5 
(2019): 947-61. 
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The violence of human trafficking from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire to Tunis, 
and the oft-torturous conditions of forced servitude in northern Africa whether in domestic or 
agricultural spheres underline the vast gulf between the privileged subjectivity of Gay, his 
enslaved patients, and their enslavers in Tunis. Indeed, the physician detailed the case of an 
unnamed young woman, aged 14 or 15, whom he described as a “young Negress,” residing in the 
humid, cold basement of the house of a deputy Beylical officer, Sidi Sulayman Kahiyyah.** Gay 
suggested that due to these living conditions, the girl suffered from rheumatism, or chronic joint 
pain, along her spine. This had resulted in the paralysis of her extremities for a period of a 
month. In April she had been brought to “Monnelisa (sic)” to take in the waters, yet her paralysis 
had not abated.’ The doctor went on to compare this patient to another young woman in Lyon, 
France, who suffered from neuralgia, or chronic nervous-system pain.*? While this comparison 
suggests that Gay recognized shared social “signs” of gender and age between these two patients, 
he offered no opinion on the debased living conditions of his teenaged patient, who was likely 
enslaved as a domestic laborer in the official’s house. The physician’s brief note on her 


conditions of domestic servitude also underscore the inaccuracy of scholarship on slavery that 


38 This Sidi Soliman Caia [sic] may have been the mamlik Sulayman Kahiyah I, described by historian M’hamed 
Oualdi as an individual employed as chief taxation officer under the reign of ‘Ali Bey (1759-1782), or the mamlik 
Sulayman Kahiyah II, who succeeded the former as chief taxation officer after his death in 1807. In Ottoman Tunis, 
those enslaved as mamalik (plural of mamlik) typically came from present-day Southern Europe and surrounding 
Mediterranean islands (see the Tabarchini in Chapter 1), as well as the Caucasus and Black Sea regions. While some 
people enslaved as mamalik were entrusted with positions of authority (especially those who worked in the palace as 
bureaucratic or military officials, whom Oualdi calls “mamelukes du palais,” rather than as lower-level guards, or 
“mamelukes du vestibule”), these elite enslaved people were also vulnerable to regime change. Oualdi notes that 
under the new Bey, Hammudah, Sulayman Kahiyah I was executed on 21 September 1807 (21 rajab 1222). This was 
a common practice by newly installed rulers in Istanbul and Ottoman provinces to ensure the loyalty of officials. For 
more on Sulayman Kahiyah I and II, see M’hamed Oualdi, « L’autorité par la proximité » and « Domination et 
dissolution, des années 1860 aux années 1880, » in Esclaves et maitres: les Mamelouks des beys de Tunis du XVIIe 
siécle aux années 1880, Bibliothéque historique des pays d’islam 3 (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 2011), 
footnote 14, pp 163-203, and footnote 109, pp 351-399. 


3° The doctor may have been referring to Hammam Linf (Hammam-Lif), a coastal town in the northeast of present- 
day Tunisia long celebrated for its thermal springs. 


40 “Mémoire,” ANOM, pp 25-26. 
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had considered domestic labor, especially in Mediterranean or Ottoman contexts, as relatively 
benign compared to other forms of servitude like plantation labor.*! 

Another episode from Gay’s journal, in which inhabitants of Tunis engaged in medical 
“forum shopping,” demonstrates that European doctors were not considered any more superior to 
local practitioners, despite Gay’s commentary otherwise.*? Gay described treating “un negre,” 
aged around 25 years. Gay did not record the man’s name. The patient had suffered from a bad 
cough for over a year, occasionally accompanied by blood. His breathing was labored, and 
eventually he was “confined” to the doctor’s care. Gay wrote that the man soon became sick of 
the treatment he had commenced eight days earlier, although he had witnessed the recovery of a 
young Greek man who had suffered from the same illness as him. The doctor did not describe the 
treatment he had given to the patient racialized as “negre,” who subsequently disappeared then 
reappeared before the doctor a couple weeks later. Surprised to find him in good health, the 
doctor asked the patient what he had done. He showed the doctor his chest, and the doctor 


observed round marks the size of a small sou coin penetrating down to the fatty tissue, forming a 


‘1 Regarding waged domestic labor in the early 20" century, in the context of slavery in the United States and 
transformations to the institution of enslavement post-Emancipation, theorist Saidiya Hartman has written, “The 
house was no better than the fields; domestic work was as merciless and unsparing as shucking oysters and 
harvesting tobacco...Ass, hands, and capacities owned by mistress and sir. Why pretend there was an opportunity to 
be found inside the house of white folks or lie about its dangers? Who didn’t hate domestic work? No colored 
woman would ever forget that it carried the taint of slavery...the kitchen was the field and the brothel. No need to 
sugarcoat the fact: black women were still in the house of bondage.” See Wayward Lives, Beautiful Experiments: 
Intimate Histories of Social Upheaval, First edition. (New York: W.W. Norton & Company, 2019), 47. 


42 “Forum shopping” typically describes how people would go to different courts to get a more favorable outcome in 
a legally pluralist system. In this case, patients in early-19'"-century Tunis were going to different doctors — 
European, “Arab” — in search of effective treatment. Neither party had a competitive edge over one another prior to 
the emergence of biomedical practices in the mid-19" century. As noted in this chapter, both European and local 
practices shared a foundation in classical medicine (natural elements, environmental factors, etc.), but empiricism — 
here understood as the patient’s sensory experience and practitioners’ treatment of patients — mattered a great deal 
when patients evaluated the efficacy of treatment. It arguably holds import to this day. For forum shopping in the 
legal sense see Richard L. Roberts, Litigants and Households: African Disputes and Colonial Courts in the French 
Soudan, 1895-1912, Social History of Africa (Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 2005), 18, 244, 284, Julia Ann Clancy- 
Smith, Mediterraneans: North Africa and Europe in an Age of Migration, c. 1800-1900, California World History 
Library 19 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2011), 211-13, and Mary Dewhurst Lewis, Divided Rule: 
Sovereignty and Empire in French Tunisia, 1881-1938 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2013), 18. 
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square. According to Gay, the patient remarked that it was an “Arab” who had applied this 
treatment with an olive branch scraped against a stone, and that since the procedure, he was 
coughing less. The doctor again proffered his services, but the patient racialized as “negre” 
demurred, instead asking for some plasters to cover the marks before departing once more. A 
month later, while the doctor examined three cadavers with marks indicating signs of plague, he 
came upon the man once again, who had since begun suffering from malnutrition and 
consumption. Gay explained that the patient had fallen into debauchery, and eventually died a 
few days later. The doctor concluded that a less “indocile” man would have recovered after 
receiving a “real” medical burning from Gay.” 

Interpreting Gay’s chronicle with a generous dose of skepticism, it is worth noting what 
is not known — the patient’s name, his probable illness, his medical history, his life in the capital 
of Tunis, and what went on in the time that passed between encounters with Gay. What we can 
confirm, as previously noted by historian Nancy Gallagher, is that in the early 19" century, there 
was no one medical tradition to which inhabitants of Ottoman Tunis could reliably turn to 
prevent severe illness or death. Gay’s concluding remarks regarding the authenticity of the 
patient’s medical burning received from “an Arab” are on the one hand curious since the 
physician himself used olive branches in previously mentioned medical burning procedures. On 
the other hand, they demonstrate European elite racializations not only of people hailed as Black 
but also inhabitants racialized as “Arab.” 

It is safe to conclude that, given his voluntary departure from Gay’s care, the man 
racialized as “negre” did not consider the physician’s initial course of treatment to be suitable. 


After reading other examples of Gay’s bedside manner toward racialized patients, it would not 


43 «Mfémoire,” ANOM, 23. 
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be too difficult to imagine why. Speaking with his feet, the man sought treatment elsewhere. The 
patient’s freedom of mobility suggests that he might have been living as a free or freed person in 
the capital of Tunis. However, freedom did not necessarily signify prosperity. Historian Ahmed 
Larguéche has written that starting in the early 19" century, manumitted individuals racialized as 
Black in Tunis were generally integrated as members of an underproletariat class. In urban 
spaces, this meant crowded and sub-standard living conditions. Waged-labor opportunities were 
limited to marginalized positions that paid poorly, such as domestic work, attending to public 
baths, or selling comestibles as a traveling grocer.** Gay’s comment, that the gentleman had been 
afflicted with consumption due to a debauched lifestyle, belies the structural barriers likely 
preventing this patient from accessing adequate food and shelter. Without a cure, death was a 
common outcome for many afflicted with plague or other infectious disease in early-19" century 
Tunis. 

Gay’s memoir gives readers little information on the broader lives, beliefs, and practices 
of enslaved inhabitants racialized as Black living in the capital of Tunis. However, it 
demonstrates how Ottoman Tunis’s integration with broader world economic systems had begun 
to transform social hierarchies in the capital. Gay’s privileged position as chief physician to the 
Bey underlines the growing influence of European racial ideologies examined at length in 
Chapter 2, decades prior to formal French occupation in 1881. The language Gay used to 
describe residents racialized as Black — “‘indocile,” “unfortunate,” “willful” — mirrored 
language used by other French, Sardinian, and British consuls and merchants in early-19'- 


century Tunis. But how might minoritized inhabitants have described themselves and their own 


44 Abdelhamid Larguéche, Les ombres de la ville: pauvres, marginaux et minoritaires a Tunis, XVIléme et XIXéme 
siécles (Manouba]: Centre de publications universitaire, Faculté des lettres de Manouba, 1999), 402-407. 
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medical epistemologies? Reading Gay’s memoir “along the archival bias grain” highlights how 
patients the physician racialized as “negre” responded to abject circumstances in a variety of 
ways.* The next section will explore how Black inhabitants cultivated broader therapeutic 
practices in the face of structural violence deployed not only by Europeans but also by western 
and northern African Muslim pilgrims and Beylical officials. 
Stambeli Therapeutics Along the Archival Bias Grain, Sketches from 1808 and 1847 
“Commerce de Tunis avec I'Intérieur de l'Afrique,” a chronicle compiled by an 
anonymous French observer in late July 1847, a year after Ahmad Bey’s decree to manumit all 
enslaved Africans throughout the province, may seem like an unlikely source to think about 
health and healing practices in the capital of Tunis. Yet the title reinforces what we saw in the 
previous section: French observers were part and parcel of commercial and ideological networks 
converging in Ottoman Tunis in the early-mid 19" century, and captives from Hausaland and 
Kanem-Borno empire were among the lucrative commodities being forcibly conveyed to the 
capital. Deep in the footnotes of this memoir filled with charts of currency exchanges, journey 
distances between Saharan oasis towns, and alleged census figures of the capital of Tunis is a 
curious first-person account of two spirit possession ceremonies led by individuals described by 
the observer as “defenders of Black women.“ 
This section contextualizes the French observer’s footnoted account of such ceremonies 


using an Arabic-language polemic, “Exposing the Secrets of the Infidel Blacks of Tunis [Stidan 


4 Marisa J. Fuentes, Dispossessed Lives: Enslaved Women, Violence, and the Archive, Early American Studies 
(Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2016), 7. 


46 “Commerce de Tunis avec |’Intérieur de |’ Afrique,” July 30, 1847, F80 1697, Archives nationales d’outre mer, 
Aix-en-Provence, France, 19 (hereafter cited as “Commerce,” ANOM). 
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Tinis],’*’ written decades earlier in 1808 by a visiting Fulani Islamic reformer from Mopti in 
the Niger River Bend (present-day Mali), Ahmad Ibn al-Qadi at-Timbuktawi.** In fact, 
Timbuktawi denigrated the same practitioners observed by the Frenchman for adapting the 
“heretical polytheistic” practices of Bori ancestor worship and spirit possession from Hausaland 
to popular Islamized practices in the Maghrib, leading astray not only enslaved people but “pious 
Muslims” of the capital of Tunis. He went as far as to beseech the Beylical government of 
Ottoman Tunis to execute such practitioners for their “unbelief.” Nevertheless, these syncretic 
practices persisted into the 1840s and beyond, to which the French writer’s account attests. These 
documents, interpreted together, demonstrate how enslaved and free individuals racialized as 
Black in the capital of Tunis in the early-mid 19 century combined practices of spiritual 
therapeutics with mutual aid to provide for one another in the face of violent dislocation, 
grueling labor regimes, and thin social protections. Contestations that arose in Timbuktawt’s 
polemic around religion and race contrasted with French observers’ practices of racialization in 
terms of skin color, yet nevertheless highlighted a connection between Blackness and 
enslaveability for European and Muslim western and northern African elites alike. 

Captives from Hausaland and Kanem Borno empire who arrived in Ottoman Tunis as 
part of Saharan trading escalations in the late 18" and early 19" centuries had already faced more 
than can be accounted for on paper. This included mass brutality and displacement from ongoing 


slave raiding and revolution across western and central African states, high mortality rates from a 


47 The Arabic title of the 1808 treatise is “Hatk as-Sitr “amma ‘alayhi Sidan Tinis min al-kufr.” Historian Ismael 
Montana has also translated the title as “Piercing the Veil: Being an Account of the Infidel Religion of the Blacks of 
Tunis,” in Ismael Musah Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi on the Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” in 
Slavery on the Frontiers of Islam, ed. Paul E. Lovejoy (Princeton: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2004), 173-98. 


48 Ahmad ibn al-Qadi Tunbukti, Muslin Fulani fi bilad al-Maghrib: nasthat Ahmad ibn al-OQddi al-Tunbukti ild ult 
al-amr bi-Tiinis wa-al-Maghrib, ed. Muhammad Manstr and Fatima Harrak, al-Tab‘ah 1., Silsilat nusiis wa- 
watha’iq 6 (al-Ribat: Ma‘had al-Dirasat al-Ifriqiyah, 2000). 
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forced journey across the Sahara, and profound dislocation upon arrival in Ottoman Tunis, 
whether working in Southern oases cultivating date palms or in the capital of Tunis as domestic 
laborers. Yet many of these individuals, along with their descendants, responded to such 
conditions of alienation by forming new affiliations with one another. Seeking redress meant not 
just treating an individual body, but also mending and transforming kinship ties that had been 
wrested apart. 


“Exposing the Secrets of the Infidel Blacks of Tunis [Sudan Tinis|” (1808): Racial and 
Gendered Regimes of Religion Upended by Bori-Stambeli Practitioners 


Al-Timbuktawt’s condemnations of the enslaved Blacks of Tunis [Stdan Tunis] were 
particularly focused on practitioners of Bori (also called Stambeli in Tunisia), ritual and 
therapeutic spirit possession with cultural roots in Hausaland, in present-day northern Nigeria.*” 
Al-Timbuktawi’s harsh words against Bori as “heretical” obscured the long history of Islam in 
both Hausaland and the Kanem-Borno empire. Both regions had been Islamized since at least the 
16" century (and inhabitants had encountered Islamic influence as early as the 7" century, 
according to Ousmane Kane). Furthermore, spirit possession ceremonies very likely existed in 


the Maghrib since before the arrival of Islam in the 8 century.*° Al-Timbuktawi’s extensive 


49 On Bori (Zar-Bori), its transformations in diaspora, and corollaries with the gnawa tradition of Northwest Africa, 
see Ahmed EI Safi et al. Women’s Medicine: The Zar-Bori Cult in Africa and Beyond, International African 
Seminars ; New Ser., No. 5 (Edinburgh: University Press for the International African Institute, 1991), Ahmed 
Rahal, La communauté noire de Tunis: thérapie initiatique et rite de possession, Collection La bibliothéque 
d’africultures (Paris: L’Harmattan, 2000), Richard C. Jankowsky, Stambeli: Music, Trance, and Alterity in Tunisia, 
Chicago Studies in Ethnomusicology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010), Chouki El Hamel, Black 
Morocco: A History of Slavery, Race, and Islam, African Studies Series 123 (Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013), Ehud R. Toledano, “The Fusion of Zar-Bori and Sufi Zikr as Performance: Enslaved 
Africans in the Ottoman Empire,” in Medieval and Early Modern Performance in the Eastern Mediterranean, ed. 
Arzu Oztiirkmen and Evelyn Birge Vitz, vol. 20, Late Medieval and Early Modern Studies (Turnhout: Brepols 
Publishers, 2014), 215—40, and Tamara D. Turner, “Hausa Songs in Algeria: Sounds of Trans-Saharan Continuity 
and Rupture,” The Journal of North African Studies 27, no. 5 (2022): 998-1026. 


50 On the Niger Bend, Hausaland, and Kanem-Borno regions as likely homelands of enslaved captives racialized as 
Black in Tunis, see Lucette Valensi, “Esclaves chrétiens et esclaves noirs 4 Tunis au XVIIe siécle,” Annales : 
histoire, sciences sociales (French ed.) 22, no. 6 (1967), 1274, Ralph A. Austen, “The Mediterranean Islamic Slave 
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commentary on Bori ceremonies in northern Africa demonstrates how recently arrived captives 
carried complex medical and religious practices with them from western and central Sudan to the 
Maghrib. Like the captives of the Atlantic world, enslaved Black people in Tunis merged 
practices from Hausaland, Kanem-Borno, and Tunis together as a tool of survival.>! 

Timbuktawi’s biography clarifies the reasons for his fixation on Bori practitioners in 
Tunis. Part of the intellectual zeitgeist of the Niger River Bend region in the early nineteenth 
century, al-Timbuktawi came from a Fulani family of relatively high status — his father was a 
qadi or judge as his full name implies. His other nisbah (component of an Arabic-language name 
often referring to social background), al-Jinawt, indicated that he had been educated at Djenne 
(also in present-day Mali in the Mopti region), a prominent university town in the late eighteenth 
century. And of course, al-Timbuktawi, his last name (laqab), indicated a familial and 


educational background in Timbuktu, just north of Jenne on the Niger River, a city famed across 


Trade out of Africa: A Tentative Census,” Slavery & Abolition 13, no. 1 (1992): 214-48, and Jankowsky, Stambeli, 
36-37. On Islam in the states of western and central Sudan see Ousmane Kane notes that Kanem had been exposed 
to Islam as early as the 7" century, A.D. This is arguably earlier than the Maghrib (around the 8" century). See 
Ousmane Oumar Kane, Beyond Timbuktu: An Intellectual History of Muslim West Africa (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2017), 43-44, and Michael A. Gomez, African Dominion: A New History of Empire in Early and 
Medieval West Africa, [Enhanced Credo edition] (Princeton: University Press, 2018), 304-306. 


51 Much has been written on creolization, religion, spirituality, science, and therapeutic practices in the Atlantic 
world. See earlier precedents like Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past, Ist ed., Harvard 
Anthropology Preservation Microfilm Project 00221 (New York ; London: Harper & Bros., 1941), Sidney Wilfred 
Mintz and Richard Price, An Anthropological Approach to the Afro-American Past: A Caribbean Perspective, ISHI 
Occasional Papers in Social Change No. 2 (Philadelphia: Institute for the Study of Human Issues, 1976), and 
critiques, like E. Franklin Frazier, “The Negro Family in Bahia, Brazil,” American Sociological Review 7, no. 4 
(1942): 465-78. For later contributions to debates around creolization, religion, and science see Stephan Palmié, 
Wizards and Scientists: Explorations in Afro-Cuban Modernity and Tradition, E-Duke Books Scholarly Collection 
(Durham [N.C.]: Duke University Press, 2002), Michael A. Gomez, Exchanging Our Country Marks: The 
Transformation of African Identities in the Colonial and Antebellum South (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1998), Akinwumi Ogundiran and Toyin Falola, eds., Archaeology of Atlantic Africa and the African 
Diaspora, Blacks in the Diaspora (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2007). Joao José Reis, Divining Slavery 
and Freedom: The Story of Domingos Sodré, an African Priest in Nineteenth-Century Brazil, New Approaches to 
the Americas (New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 2015), and Pablo F. Gomez, The Experiential 
Caribbean: Creating Knowledge and Healing in the Early Modern Atlantic (Chapel Hill, [North Carolina]: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 2017). 
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the Muslim world and beyond as a cross-cultural urban center of commerce, education, and 
politics since at least the first millennium, A.D.” 

Yet crisis defined al-Timbuktawi’s life and times, from revolutions (jihad) sweeping 
western and central Africa in response to the violent excesses of trans-Atlantic human trafficking 
to the Wahhabt revival movement in the Ottoman Arabian Peninsula in response to European 
military aggression.~? While jihad did not break out near Timbuktu until 1818, political uprisings 
had gripped western and central Africa since the late 18" century. Notably in 1803, the Sokoto 
Caliphate conquered Hausaland, one of the primary regions from which enslaved people were 
violently transported to Tunis. With this context in mind, al-Timbuktawt’s decision to write a 
lengthy polemic condemning “heretical” and polytheistic” practices of the Blacks of Tunis (or 
Sidan Tunis) makes more sense: the stakes of his argument could not have been any higher in 
this moment of global revolutions, wars, and crises. 

In 1808, al-Timbuktawit visited the capital of Tunis on his way back from pilgrimage in 
the Arabian Peninsula, and was horrified to observe what he considered to be improper religious 
practice among certain populations of enslaved people whom he racialized as “Stdan Tunis,” or 
literally, the Blacks of Tunis. Penning a letter to the Tunisian Bey entitled “Exposing the Secrets 


of the Infidel Blacks of Tunis,” he underscored the saliency of Blackness not only for European 


52 Ismael Montana, “Al-Timbuktaw1, Ahmad b. al-Qadi,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, THREE (Brill, 2022), and 
Ahmad ibn al-Qadi Tumbuktaw1, Muslih Fulani ft bilad al-Maghrib: nasthat Ahmad ibn al-Qadt al-Tunbuktt ila ult 
al-amr bi-Tunis wa-al-Maghrib, ed. Muhammad Mansi and Fatima Harrak, al-Tab‘ah 1., Silsilat nusts wa-watha’iq 
6 (al-Ribat: Ma‘had al-Dirasat al-Ifriqtyah, 2000). 


53 Ismael Musah Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-al-Timbuktawi on the Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” in Slavery on 
the Frontiers of Islam, ed. Paul E. Lovejoy (Princeton: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2004), 173-98, “Let Them Drink 
Rum! Islam, Revolution and the Aristocracy,” in Toby Green, A Fistful of Shells: Western Africa from the Rise of 
the Slave Trade to the Age of Revolution (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2019), 1000-1082 (electronic 
version). 
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elite observers in Tunis, but also for western African Muslim elites.°* Unlike European 
ideologies, however, Blackness was understood not primarily through skin color but rather 
through religion for northern and western African Muslim elites in the early 19" century. For al- 
Timbuktawi and other Muslim reformers, religion was not about a personal profession of belief, 
but rather a way to determine who would have been considered enslaveable as a non-Muslim, 
particularly in an age of state expansion in western and central Sudan fueled in part by slave 


Crees 


raiding. Indeed, while “stidan” was not frequently used by Beylical scribes in the early 19" 
century (as seen in Chapter 2), Tunisian observers would nonetheless have understood 
Timbuktawi’s use of Stidan Tiinis to mean not just Blacks of Tunis, but specifically, recently- 
arrived non-Muslims from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire, also in the throws of uprising 
led by Muslim religious leader Muhammad al-Kanam1, at the time of Timbuktawi’s treatise to 
the Bey of Tunis.>*° 

Despite also hailing from western Africa, Timbuktaw1’s biography demonstrates that he 
and his family occupied a higher socioeconomic rung — he had lived and studied in 
cosmopolitan urban centers of the Niger River Bend, to the west of Hausaland and Kanem- 
Borno, and his performance of piety through pilgrimage and allegiance with fundamentalist 
Islamic reform movements reinforced his claims of being a proper Muslim himself. He clearly 


did not consider the Stidan Tiinis to be his brethren. Instead, his account was addressed directly 


to the Bey of Tunis, and it called on Tunisian notables to act against the Sudan Tiinis, implying 


54 The Arabic title of the 1808 treatise is “Hatk as-Sitr ‘amma ‘alayhi Sidan Tunis min al-kufr.” Historian Ismael 
Montana has also translated the title as “Piercing the Veil: Being an Account of the Infidel Religion of the Blacks of 
Tunis,” in Ismael Musah Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi on the Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” in 
Slavery on the Frontiers of Islam, ed. Paul E. Lovejoy (Princeton: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2004), 173-98. 
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that al-Timbuktawt viewed himself on an equal footing with the province’s elites, not with the 
enslaved. 

Importantly, Al-Timbuktawt’s critique of Bori centered on what he considered to be non- 
normative practices of gender and sexuality. He wrote at length on the “blasphemous” leadership 
of enslaved women recently conveyed from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire (khadam, sic). 
Addressing Hammidah Basha Bey, Timbuktawt angrily wrote: 


Do you not see, O our prince, that many Muslim women have entered with them into this 
reprehensible practice, while their husbands stand idly by? For it is no secret that the men 
of this age are under the thumbs of their womenfolk, and this, too, is of the greatest 
seditions. Perhaps these men have not heard of the hadith: “A people governed by a 
woman shall never prosper.” And do you not also see, my master, that the weakest of 
these men enter into these evil practices with them? My master, have you not seen how 
the behavior of these slaves leads them astray and causes others to be led astray, and will 
destroy them and others, and will devour the wealth of your land unjustly and falsely? Do 
you not see that they take uncountable sums of money at the hands of women for the 
worship of jinn and for acts of [same-gender sexual conduct, al-musahaqah]? Muslim 
women have begun to steal money from their husbands to pay for such acts. Do you not 
see how women give up men for servants? Do you not see that every slave woman who is 
emancipated, if she is beautiful or wealthy, no one may marry her except the Bori, who is 
the jinn that resides in their heads? If she rejects what they say, they will report her case, 
or that of any man wishing to marry her, to their leaders, who will order them to be 
imprisoned and their fortune seized. May Allah fill their bellies with fire! All of it is 
because of this sedition (fitnah).>° 


Timbuktawi pathologized the gendered leadership of khadam and alleged sexual practices in 
Bori ceremonies to his larger critique of Bori as polytheistic and un-Islamic; in short, a 
manifestation of Aufr, or unbelief. Further, he chastised Bori clients’ husbands for their passivity 
in the face of sedition (fitnah), an incendiary term used to mean “a state of rebellion against the 


divine Law,” with violent historical precedent in the history of Islam.*’ Beyond Timbuktawi’s 


5° Ismael M. Montana, Blacks of Tunis in Al-Timbuktawi’s Hatk al-Sitr: A West African Jihadist’s Perspectives on 
Bori, Religious Deviance, and Race and Enslavement in Ottoman Tunisia. With Translation and Critical Annotation 
(Brill, 2024), 140-143. 
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accusations that Bori spiritual practitioners were leading upstanding Muslim inhabitants of Tunis 
spiritually “astray” from the proper practice of their religion, he interpreted the aforementioned 
practice of marriages to Bori spirits as a deceptive pretext for “slave women” to financially and 
sexually extort female clients. His emphasis on the spiritual and material stakes of these 
practices, especially if the client was “beautiful or wealthy,” highlights how widely popular Bori 
spiritual and therapeutic practices were in early-19" century Tunis, attracting not only enslaved 
people, but elites and Beylical family members as well.°* 

Timbuktawi’s assumptions of gender binarism and same-gender sexual practices 
diverged from Bori practitioners much more capacious understandings of gender, sexuality, and 
spirituality. Leaders of Bori were called ‘arifah (plural, ‘Ara’if), meaning one who knows, or 
specifically she who knows. were highly regarded spiritual beings who led Bori rites and 
maintained ritual objects. These individuals were typically free elders who had been formerly 
enslaved, and who were not referred to by their earthly names. They were instead called ‘ajiiz, a 
term used to refer to an elder of any gender in Arabic. ‘Ara’if could not marry humans; they 
instead mediated between the earthly and spiritual realms, between humans and jinns (in this 
context, spirits worshipped in the Bori pantheon).°? With afflicted clients, ‘ara’ if diagnosed the 
root cause, or spirit, ailing a patient, and ascertained what treatments, medicines or rites could be 


used to mollify the offended jinn.® The ‘arifah would then act as an intermediary between an 


58 Jankowsky, Stambeli, 60-61. Montana notes it is highly unlikely that the Beylical family and religious elite were 
unaware of Bori practices, Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi on the Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” 184. 


5° Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi on the Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” 181. Early-twentieth-century 
British colonial ethnographer A.J.N. Tremearne argued that ‘ara ‘if had previously been widowers or divorcees, see 
A.J. N. (Arthur John Newman) Tremearme, The Ban of the Bori; Demons and Demon-Dancing in Western and 
North Africa, ATLA Monograph Preservation Program ATLA Fiche 1990-3210 (London: Heath, Cranton & 
Ouseley Ltd, 1914), 30. 
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afflicted patient and the spirit, becoming possessed by the jinn. Ultimately, the aim of Bori 
therapeutic ceremonies was not to seek an absolute “cure,” as in the case of Laurent Gay in the 
previous section, but rather for the afflicted and their jinn to co-exist peacefully in the same 
body. 

It is worth underlining that Bori practitioners’ epistemology of therapeutics, gender, and 
sexuality continued to flummox observers, from British colonial observers in early twentieth 
century colonial western Africa, to post-colonial neoliberal officials of late twentieth century 
Tunisia. In Hausaland (under British Nigerian occupation), colonial ethnographer A.J.N. 
Tremearne detailed how individuals from puberty until marriage were believed to keep a Bori 
spirit of the supposed “opposite sex” within themselves.*! Yet the ideology of opposite sex 
presupposed a gender binary that did not map neatly onto Bori practice. While Islamicate elite 
and European colonial observers across two centuries, from al-Timbuktaw1 to Tremearne, 
gendered ‘ara’if as women, Bori practitioners in late twentieth century Tunisia detailed how the 
role of ‘Arifah could be held by individuals conventionally gendered as men outside of Bori 
ceremonies, without changing the feminine spelling of the title. 

Timbuktawi’s treatise demonstrated that not only religion but also gender and sexuality 
figured significantly in shared racial ideologies held among western and northern African 
Muslim elites in the early 19 century. While his admonition’s title specifically centered on 
“Stdan-Tinis,” he directed much of his fury at ‘abid and khadam to describe individuals 
racialized and gendered as non-Muslim men and women recently conveyed from Hausaland and 


Kanem-Borno empire. He noted that this group was distinct from other enslaved people and free 


61 Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori, 19. 
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individuals such as who had lived in Tunis for generations, likely referring to shuwashin, dark- 
skinned indigenous Tunisians of free and enslaved descent.°? Timbuktawi singled out the 
“Stdan-Tinis” as “Unbelievers of our native land,” nodding to debates circulating since at least 
the medieval period around which nations in the African continent had accepted Islam freely, 
and thus were not eligible to be enslaved by Muslims, versus nations that had been conquered by 
Muslims, and thus accepted the religion only “by the sword.”® While Physician Gay or the mid- 
19" century French writer from whom we will hear in amoment may have racialized Timbuktawi 
and a Bori practitioner as equally “négre,” Timbuktawt’s scrutiny of gendered Bori therapeutic 
practices highlighted how religion and gender rather than primarily skin color were considered 


the essential criteria for enslavement to Muslim elites in western and central Sudan as well as 


63 Ismael M. Montana, Blacks of Tunis in Al-Timbuktawi’s Hatk al-Sitr: A West African Jihadist’s Perspectives on 
Bori, Religious Deviance, and Race and Enslavement in Ottoman Tunisia. With Translation and Critical Annotation 
(Brill, 2024), 4. 


64 See, for example, writings in response to questions on slavery by the 16"-century Timbuktu scholar and jurist 
Ahmad Baba, Mi’raj al-Su’ud: Ahmad Baba’s Replies on Slavery, ed. John Hunwick and Fatima Harrak (Rabat: 
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Eve Marie Troutt Powell, The African Diaspora in the Mediterranean Lands of Islam, Princeton Series on the 
Middle East (Princeton, NJ: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2002), Bruce S. Hall, A History of Race in Muslim West 
Africa, 1600-1960, African Studies Series ; 115 (Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011), Chris 
Gratien, “Race, Slavery, and Islamic Law in the Early Modern Atlantic: Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukti’s Treatise on 
Enslavement,” The Journal of North African Studies 18, no. 3 (2013): 454-68, Timothy Cleaveland, “Ahmad Baba 
Al-Timbukti and His Islamic Critique of Racial Slavery in the Maghrib,” The Journal of North African Studies 20, 
no. | (2015): 42-64, Chouki El Hamel, Black Morocco: A History of Slavery, Race, and Islam, African Studies 
Series 123 (Cambridge ; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013), and Ousmane Oumar Kane, Beyond 
Timbuktu: An Intellectual History of Muslim West Africa (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2017). While 
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comments, as well as his own Sharifian social status, point to greater ambiguity on this question. On the one hand, 
Baba refuted the curse of Ham, which was popularly known among Abrahamic cultures at the time, though this 
story is not found in the Qur’an. In response to the writer Al-Jarari’s reference to the curse of Ham, he wrote, “any 
unbeliever among the children of Ham or anyone else may be possessed [as a slave] if he remains attached to his 
original unbelief. There is no difference between one race and another.” But in the next sentence he stated, 
“Perhaps it was that his curse was effective on most of them [black people], not all of them.”° He went on to cite 
one hadith in which the Prophet is thought to have said: “Look after the Sidan [Black people], for among them are 
three of the lords of Paradise.” But Baba added: “There is a command in it to look after them, so that people would 
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Clearly there is some inconsistency as to whether or not Baba believed Muslims presumed to be of sub-Saharan 
African origin were of equal stature to those considered Sharifian/Arab Muslims. See further analysis by John 
Hunwick, “Islamic Law and Polemics over Race and Slavery in North and West Africa (16th—19th Century),” in 
Slavery in the Islamic Middle East, ed. S. Marmon (Princeton, NJ: Markus Wiener Publishers, 1999), 43-68. 
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northern Africa in the early 19" century. Indeed, Timbuktawi wrote: “And if a sayer says to me: 
“on what grounds do you label them [i.e. the blacks of Tunis] slaves and they are emancipated 
and an emancipated person is free? My reply to him is: because they returned to the source of 
slavery, which is kufr [unbelief.]”°> Thus for Timbuktawi, any practitioner of Bori was eligible 
for enslavement, re-enslavement, and even capital punishment. He saw Bori healing ceremonies 
in Tunis as directly descended from therapeutic practices common in Western Sudan, especially 
in Hausaland, and such a genealogy translated to a damning and subjugated social position in his 
worldview. Fearing that such practices would taint the social currency, or the genealogical honor, 
preserved and passed on by Muslim women through marriage and offspring, he also warned that 
leaders who tolerated such practices were equally guilty of kufr. While it is not evident that 
Timbuktawi’s visa ’i/ translated into direct action against Bori practitioners by Hammudah Basha 
Bey, scholars have contended that Bori practitioners were evicted from their communal houses 
following Hammudah’s death, and were forced to reside on the outskirts of the capital or in 
Southern Ottoman Tunis. 

Despite this, the recorded existence of Bori healing ceremonies in Tunis and the Maghrib 
through the present-day points to the deep history and continued popularity of Bori in Tunis, 
both in terms of therapeutic practice as well as a means for practitioners to maintain community. 
Furthermore, Timbuktawi’s descriptions of local Muslims and even members of the Beylical 
household and administration participating in Bori ceremonies pointed to the subversive 


potential of Bori to upend misogynist and anti-Black hierarchies in the capital. In the decades 


65 “Hatk al-Sitr,” MS, p. 10, folio b, cited and translated by Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi on the 
Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” 193. 


6° See for example Rashad Imam, Siydsat Hammiidah Basha fi Tanis, 1782-1814, Publications de |’Université de 
Tunis, Faculté des lettres et sciences humaines de Tunis. Quatriéme série, Histoire ; v 20 (Tunis]: Manshurat al- 
Jami‘ah al-Tunistyah, 1980), 241-2. 
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after Timbuktawt’s letter, Bori remained a potent force of social and therapeutic life in Tunis and 
continued to turn racialized and gendered power structures on their head, even in the face of 
greater western European imperial penetration of the province. 


“Commerce de Tunis avec I'Intérieur de l'Afrique” (1847): Bori-Stambeli Therapeutic and 
Performative Power in the Face of Western European Hegemony 


“Commerce de Tunis avec l'Intérieur de l'Afrique” (1847), published the year after 
Ahmad Bey’s legal abolition of slavery across the province, demonstrates both the degree to 
which western European commerce and observers had come to dominate Ottoman Tunisian 
commercial affairs four decades after Timbuktawt’s treatise, as well as the subversive potential 
of Bori-Stambeli therapeutics to shake racialized ideologies of African Muslim and European 
elites to their core. The anonymous French observer of “Commerce,” in fact, was keen to 
understand the social worlds of Bori-Stambeli practitioners, interrogating interlocutors about 
their geographic origins, socioeconomic status, as well as their social and therapeutic worlds. 

Opening with a general survey of “Free Negroe” and noting that he got all his 
information from a “Sheikh of the Negroes of Kachna®’ [sic]” who worked as a dyer in the 
capital of Tunis, the observer wrote that in the capital of Tunis, one could find around 4,000 
“Negro” inhabitants from “all the countries of the Interior of Africa,” listing eight: “Noufi [sic], 
Bornou, Bambara, Gouber [sic], Kachna, Kano, Baguermi, and Timbuktu.”®* The author 
explained that “Negro” inhabitants from the same nation had a chief whom they called “sheikh,” 
and who served as an “Amine” or protector for them in the capital. There were also eight 


communal “houses” [maisons] in the capital. According to the writer, upkeep was maintained by 


67 The writer may have been referring to Katsina in Hausaland. 


68 “Commerce,” ANOM, 12, 17-19. 
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expenses paid by each community, at 250 piastres a year for each house. These houses were 
spaces of “asylum” for recently freed “Negro” inhabitants without work. Further, the author 
noted a gendered separation of leadership for each house. ‘Arifas, whom he described as female 
spiritual leaders, defended ““Negresses” of a house, while “sheikhs” respectively protected 
“Negroes” of the house. These leaders would then represent an individual’s interests before the 
“Leader of the Blacks” (Caid des Noirs), or the Beylical official overseeing the Black Tunisian 
community, should their “protégés” need to speak, petition, or launch a complaint before the 
Beylical government.” 

The French observer’s term “Caid des Noirs” was arguably not a direct translation of the 
term used by the Beylical government, Bash Agha, which did not explicitly reference Blackness. 
Montana translates the term as a leader who was appointed by the Bey to oversee enslaved and 
freed people racialized as Black in the province. The Bash Agha was also enslaved, but enjoyed 
greater material privileges and status as a chief eunuch in the Bardo.’° This distinction pointed 
both to divergent racial ideologies held by European and Tunisian elites: the former tended to 
ascribe Blackness in terms of skin color while the latter conceptualized Blackness in terms of 
religion and gender alongside skin color. On the other hand, by the mid-19" century, Tunisian 
elite racial ideologies had transformed after escalations of trans-Saharan human trafficking into 
the province alongside greater European economic penetration. As seen in Chapter 2, distinctions 
between shuwashin, indigenous dark-skinned Tunisians, and ‘abid, were flattened to emphasize 


the importance of skin color in elite conceptions of Blackness. Blackness had become an 


6° “Commerce,” ANOM, pp 14, 17-19. 


7 Ismael Musah Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 
2013), 159. 
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exclusive factor for enslavement, and the stain of enslaved status continued to dog inhabitants 

racialized as Black even after abolition of slavery in the province in 1846. 
The French writer did not provide much detail on the significance of the communal 
houses to inhabitants racialized as Black in the capital (the houses were known as divar jamd ‘a, 
dar in the singular, in Tunisian Arabic), limiting broader understanding of how such houses 
functioned within social hierarchies in mid-19" century Ottoman Tunis. Ethnomusicologist 
Richard Jankowsky offers further historical elaboration in his study of spiritual practices, music, 
and “alterity” in early-21*' century Tunisia: 
uprooted, displaced, and dispersed...sub-Saharan slaves had their familial, community, 
and ethnolinguistic bonds destroyed. In urban Tunisia, as well as in many other North 
African regions, they rebuilt their communities and forged new senses of belonging by 
creating new modes of social organization that synthesized geocultural and ritual 
affiliations of sub-Saharan Africa with elements of the religious organization and lineage 
systems central to identity formation in their host society.”! 

“New modes of social organization” were constructed by adapting to Tunisian social 
hierarchies, which revolved around household units, or divar. These units themselves were 
modeled on the Beylical family’s extended households located at the Bardo. It is possible that at 
the time of the French author’s writing in the mid-19" century, those arriving in the capital of 
Tunis may have sought community in diyar that corresponded to their own “geocultural 
identity.” However, despite mentioning numerous geographic regions, the author tended to 


flatten the heterogeneity of Black communities in the capital. Recently arrived captives from 


Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire, freed people, and the domestic enslaved, now legally 


™ Richard C. Jankowsky, Stambeli: Music, Trance, and Alterity in Tunisia, Chicago Studies in Ethnomusicology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010), 55. 
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“servants” after abolition, were all likely to associate with divar jamd‘a in the capital of Tunis.’ 
With transformations to Tunisian elite ideologies of enslavement, flattening distinctions between 
shuwashin and ‘abid, it is possible that indigenous dark-skinned Tunisians, whether living freely 
or having labored as enslaved people in the Bardo, also affiliated with diyar jama‘a. An 
individual may have also sought out a dar not because of shared ethnicity and language, but 
rather through shared political and communal commitments. ” 

Establishing kinship ties — whether through a family of origin or a family of choice — 
was indeed crucial for recent arrivals in early-mid 19" century Ottoman Tunis, for hierarchies in 
the capital were determined by one’s presumed ancestry (‘as/). An individual’s honor (sharaf) 
depended on the ability to trace a multi-generational family tree. High status (nasab) was 
bestowed based on the socially perceived honor of one’s ancestors (hasab), especially if one 


could convincingly trace their origins to the Prophet Muhammad.” Diydr jamd ‘a became literal 


” Ismael Musah Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi on the Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” in Slavery on the 
Frontiers of Islam, ed. Paul E. Lovejoy (Princeton: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2004), 176. For documentation on 
“Black” communities spanning from the medieval period in Ifriqiyyah (present-day central Maghrib), see Yaacov 
Lev, “David Ayalon (1914-1998) and the History of Black Military Slavery in Medieval Islam,” Der Islam (Berlin) 
90, no. 1 (2013): 21-43. 


3 Vincent Brown has noted that for enslaved people in 18'"-century British Jamaica, the choice to affiliate in certain 
groups named after regions of West Africa can be better understood as a political choice rather than assuming shared 
geographic origins. See The Reaper’s Garden: Death and Power in the World of Atlantic Slavery (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2008), 8. Michael Gomez argues for a transformation in identification among 
enslaved people in the colonial and antebellum US South, from identification with ethnicity or nation to 
identification with race. See Michael A. Gomez, Exchanging Our Country Marks: The Transformation of African 
Identity in the Colonial and Antebellum South. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1997). 


™ For more on genealogy and hierarchy in Maghribi history, and transformations in contemporary periods, see 
Sophie Ferchiou and Frangoise Héritier, Hasab wa nasab: parente, alliance et patrimoine en Tunisie, Sociétés 
arabes et musulmanes 7 (Paris: Editions du Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1992), Ines Mrad Dali, 
“Questions et Problématiques Du « phénotype » in L’approche Comparative Des Esclavages, Pour La Tunisie Du 
XIXéme Siécle », in Alessandro Stella et Roger Botte (Ed.), Couleurs de l’esclavage Sur Les Deux Rives de La 
Méditerranée (Moyen Age - XXe Siécle), Ed. Kartala, Paris, Décembre 2012.,” Fatiha Loualich, La famille a Alger: 
XVIle et XVIIe siécles : parenté, alliances et patrimoine (Saint-Denis: Editions Bouchéne, 2016), and Marta 
Scaglioni, “‘She Is Not an ‘Abid’ Meanings of Race and Blackness in a Community of Slave Descendants in 
Southern Tunisia,” Antropologia (Milano) 7, no. 1 N.S. (2020): 117-40. 
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lifelines for those separated from families, and for those who were previously enslaved or 
marginalized from home communities in the Western and Central Sudan even prior to arrival in 
the capital of Tunis.’ 

Additionally, the author’s note that diyar jamd ‘a were spaces of asylum for the jobless 
points to socioeconomic precarity faced by individuals racialized as Black across the province, 
especially those who had been recently freed by de jure manumission established by Beylical 
decree in 1846. In fact, no individual racialized as Black was allowed to own property in the 
province; thus all diyar were rented from Arab Tunisian inhabitants.’”° The French writer added 
that in his count, the “Negro” inhabitants of the capital of Tunis in this period typically worked 
as merchants of flour, bread, and wool, as launderers, or as domestic servants in the homes of 
“Europeans” and “Muslims.” Julia Clancy-Smith has also mentioned the likelihood of enslaved 
Africans or their descendants in the early-mid 19" century performing heavy manual labor like 
grinding coffee beans or serving in positions wherein the likelihood of injury or death was high, 
like the Beylical military. Historian Ahmed Largueche, for his part, has argued that recently 
freed enslaved people racialized as Black in the mid-19" century were absorbed in the capital as 


an “urban sub-proletariat” who labored thanklessly as traveling grocers, public bath attendants, 


For more on “indigenous” slave trading and the racialized legacies of social hierarchies in so-called “pre-colonial” 
West Africa, see Richard L. Roberts, Litigants and Households: African Disputes and Colonial Courts in the French 
Sudan, 1895-1912, Social History of Africa (Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 2005) and Gregory Mann, Native Sons: 
West African Veterans and France in the Twentieth Century, Politics, History, and Culture (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 2006), Lotte Pelckman, “To Cut the Rope from One’s Neck? Manumission Documents of Slave 
Descendants from Central Malian Fulbe Society,” in The Bitter Legacy: African Slavery Past and Present, ed. Alice 
Bellagamba, Sandra E. Greene, and Martin A. Klein (Markus Wiener Publishers, 2013). 


7 Richard C. Jankowsky, Stambeli: Music, Trance, and Alterity in Tunisia, Chicago Studies in Ethnomusicology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010), 57. Historian Ahmed Largueche notes a few exceptions to this 
prohibition on land ownership along the fertile coast (Sahil) and southern regions of the province. See Abdelhamid 
Larguéche, Les ombres de la ville: pauvres, marginaux et minoritaires a Tunis, XVIIIéme et XIXeme siécles 
(Manouba]: Centre de publications universitaire, Faculté des lettres de Manouba, 1999), 403. 
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or were further marginalized as vagabonds.”’ While incorporation into the communities of diyar 
jamda‘a provided a means of acculturation for recent arrivals from Western and Central Sudan 
into the Maghrib, “fitting in” to urban Tunisian society did not translate to equal or similar 
integration like those considered to be of Arab or European descent. Nevertheless, communal 
houses provided individuals the means of constructing genealogical ties and seeking spiritual and 
economic support necessary for surviving in the province. 

Indeed, thinking of diyar jama‘a as primarily physical spaces can belie their primary 
purpose. The French writer mentioned eight diyar jamda‘a at the time of writing, sometime 
around 1847. But other writers, like Timbuktawi castigated the religious leadership of Tunis for 
allowing nine diydr to actively operate in the capital of Tunis in 1808.’° Other estimates from 
observers over the nineteenth and twentieth centuries oscillated between seven to fifteen 
communal houses operating in the capital.’? Missing from these accounts is the notion of dar not 
just as a physical “house” but rather as a symbol of one’s kinship network. Indeed, Jankowsky 
describes the communal house as “an objectification of relations of descent, alliance, and 
patronage with some sense of generational continuity.”®° Others have also noted the gendered 
dimensions of the term dar, as in the case of the Beylical household and center of governance at 


the Bardo. In the 18" and 19" centuries, wives of male heads of state represented different 


77 Julia Ann Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans: North Africa and Europe in an Age of Migration, c. 1800-1900, 
California World History Library 19 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2011), 140, 149, and Largueche, 403. 


78 Ismael Musah Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi on the Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” in Slavery on the 
Frontiers of Islam, ed. Paul E. Lovejoy (Princeton: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2004), 179. 


™ See A. J. N. (Arthur John Newman) Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori; Demons and Demon-Dancing in West and 
North Africa, ATLA Monograph Preservation Program ATLA Fiche 1990-3210 (London: Heath, Cranton & 
Ouseley Ltd, 1914) and Viviana Paques, L ‘arbre Cosmique Dans La Pensée Populaire et Dans La Vie Quotidienne 
Du Nord-Quest Africain, vol. 70, Université de Paris. Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut d’ethnologie (Paris: Institut 
d’ethnologie, 1964). 
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households, so a woman considered to be senior in status to other wives would be described in 
accounting records as al-dar al-kabirah, the primary household of a son or husband serving at 
the echelons of government.*! 

The genealogical meaning of dar matters because even if members of a communal house 
were evicted from a physical space due to economic precarity and the prohibition on property 
ownership, the dar did not close or fold, but was instead preserved through the “family 
members” — their actions, rites, sacred objects, and shrines preserved, adapted, or rebuilt.*? 
Thinking of communal houses as not only physical spaces, then, but also as metaphorical spaces 
of genealogical recuperation thus demonstrates the therapeutic meaning of diyar for inhabitants 
of the capital of Tunis, especially for those presumed to have no documented family trees besides 
recorded ties to enslavers’ families. It also problematizes methods used by outside observers to 
account for enslaved inhabitants racialized as Black, highlighting how, as historian Jennifer 
Morgan has argued, enslavement required both accounting for physical bodies while 
simultaneously erasing the humanity of such bodies from the historical record.** The necessity to 
“see” a physical space for it to count follows a similar logic. 

Indeed, the French writer’s description of Bori first and foremost revolved around the 
concrete: the public ceremonies of Bori-Stambeli. And, like Timbuktaw1, he also focused on 
gender. While the writer earlier defended the veracity of his earlier observations as coming 


directly from a “Sheikh,” his footnoted observations on public healing ceremonies were 


81 Amy Aisen Kallander, Women, Gender, and the Palace Households in Ottoman Tunisia, 1st ed. (Austin, Tex.: 
University of Texas Press, 2013), 87. 
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primarily based on what he could discern for himself. Observing that ““Negresses” in the capital 
had three zawaya (Sufi centers, in the singular, zawiyyah), he noted that these were the spaces 
were women carried out the ritual ceremonies “of their countries” every Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. He also tracked the month when practitioners went on pilgrimage in honor of holy 
figures, and the rites undertaken in these sacred places, including animal sacrifice and the 
gathering of monetary donations paid to the Bash Agha.** 

His examination neglected to mention that these public ceremonies were only one aspect 
of Bori therapeutics. Indeed, the public Stambeli ceremony among contemporary practitioners is 
considered a conclusion of a more expansive therapeutic process, beginning with a diagnostic 
meeting between the ill client and an ‘Arifa who undertakes a mediating role between the client 
and the Bori spiritual pantheon, followed, if necessary, by a musical practice to discern the 
afflicting spirit. Finally, a public ritual, including trance, music, and animal sacrifice may take 
place to mollify and partner with the Bori spirit in healing.8° The French writer’s synecdochical 
descriptions of Stambeli with the final public ceremony paralleled his flattening use of “Négre” 
and his gendered assumptions that ‘ara’if identified as women. 

This highlights not only the limited subjectivity of what the author could “see,” but also 
raises questions as to how this writer’s misreadings of local practices mirrored or influenced the 
views of his audience, likely local merchants under French, Italian, and British consular 
protection, along with French metropole officials, consuls in Tunis, and colonial officials and 
military officers still in the process of violently “pacifying” large swaths of neighboring Algiers. 


As argued in the larger dissertation, the commonly held observations by self-identified European 


84 « Commerce, »» ANOM, 19. 
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writers that “Blackness” in Tunisia was monolithically determined through skin color 
contributed to other tropes, namely that an individual racialized as Black was necessarily 
enslaved or had enslaved ancestors, that she was forever foreign outside of sub-Saharan Africa. 
Yet, although the French writer’s voice inevitably subsumed his interlocutors’, his footnoted 
descriptions of attempting to attend a Stambeli ceremony offer space to historically speculate 
how Bori practitioners responded to his inquisitive gaze. 

Bori participants whom the writer attempted to render objects of study were keen to 
observe and direct the observer, as well as to protect epistemologies and spaces of healing. Take 
the French writer’s description of his first attempt at observing a Sufi Bori ceremony. He wrote: 

On Friday 16 July, dressed in Muslim attire, I was brought by a Negress to Sidi Soultan 

[Sidi Sultan].*° It was 10 in the morning, and the gathering was still small, but the Music 

could be heard, and the women of the city had already taken their places inside to see the 

ceremony. I was invited by the ‘Avifas [sic] to sit near the tomb of the Marabout [saint]. 

My presence was importuning the women of the city who were obliged to remain veiled. 

They left and went to complain to the wakil [governmental representative] of the 

zawiyyah. He sent his wife and I heard a discussion between her and the ‘Arifas. I 

believed that it was best for me to leave.®’ 

The author’s efforts at blending in were striking: from his sartorial choices to dress like “a 
Muslim,” to his obedience in following the directives of the ‘Arvifas by sitting near the tomb of 
the Bori-Stambeli saint. Nevertheless, according to the writer, numerous practitioners whom he 


gendered as women rejected the conditions of the observer’s presence. In fact, the practitioners 


called on a Beylical authority, the wakil, to intervene, challenging the choice of the ‘Arifas to 


86 Tt is not clear if the zawiyyah Sidi Sultan was a reference to Sidi Mahrez, “the “patron saint” of Tunis” (in the 
words of Jankowsky, 208fn10), also known as the “Master of the Righteous” (Sultan As-Salahin), or to Sidi ‘Abd al- 
Qadir, also known as the “Master of the Saints” (Sultan al-awliya’]. Jankowsky however notes in his contemporary 
ethnography that Sidi ‘Abd al-Qadir is considered among the most powerful saints to Bori practitioners in Tunis, as 
well as transregionally. See Jankowsky, 81 and Hisham ‘Ubayd, Tiinis wa-awliya’uha al-salihin fi mudawwanat al- 
managqib al-Sifiyah (Tinis: Markaz al-Nashr al-Jami‘T, 2006). 
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invite the observer in the first place. While the author was not ordered to depart, he felt 
uncomfortable or threatened enough to realize that his attendance would not be welcomed. Read 
through the lens of performance theory, certain privileges the author may have held outside the 
sphere of the Bori space did not necessarily translate inside the ceremonial walls. The author’s 
attempts at fitting in, his own “performance,” were deemed unconvincing by his observers, the 
Bori practitioners. Indeed, as sociologist and theorist of performance studies Erving Goffman has 
argued, “When we allow that the individual projects a definition of the situation when he appears 
before others, we must also see that the others, however passive their role may seem to be, will 
themselves effectively project a definition of the situation by virtue of their response to the 
individual...” °§ Also seemingly in question was the authority of the ‘Arifas who invited the 
writer in the first place. What might have been their motivations for inviting him, if he was 
indeed invited? Regardless, the incredulity of the author’s audience compelled the author and 
Bori spiritual leaders to change tack. 

The author’s second attempt to watch a Bori-Stambeli ceremony proved fruitful -- that is 
to say, the author did not feel compelled to leave early. He explained that the next day, a 
Saturday, the same “Negress” who had brought him to the ceremony the day prior came to his 
home once more, saying that the ‘Arifas were waiting for him at Sidi Ayet [Sidi ‘Aydd ].°° The 
author quickly set off and arrived at the zawiyyah around noon, where he was met by the other 
‘Arifas. The woman who had picked him up from his home took his shoes, and he entered a large 


domed room. He went before the Bori-Stambeli saint’s tomb, finding himself among roughly a 


88 Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (Woodstock, New York: Overlook Press, 1973), 9. 


8° Sidi ‘Aydd was likely a Sufi Bori ritual space, or zawiyyah, built in honor of a saint [ wali, pl, awliy@’], in this case, 
Sidi ‘Ayad. It is not clear if Stdi ‘Ayad was a local zawiyyah in the capital of Tunis, or perhaps the pilgrimage site 
56 kilometers north of the capital and east of the port city of Bizerte/Banzart. On horseback, such a journey would 
have taken at least the whole morning. 
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hundred [une centaine] “Negresses” dressed in their finest silks seated all around the room. To 
the right was a “Tribune” (sic) of female notables [“les femmes de la ville’”’], behind them were 
the Musicians, and in the center were the ‘Arifas. The writer explained that to avoid conflict, he 
was seated in a corner near the Musicians so that he could not see the women of the Tribune, nor 
could the women see him. The “dances” promptly commenced: 
The ‘Arifas or the laywomen [les Simples Négresses] who enter the action [la scéne] are 
those who identify with one or another beneficent spirit [un génie]; they will either fight 
or conjure evil spirits. I also saw a Negress dancing on her knees, lifting her hands to the 
heavens in agitation, then striking the ground over and over with clenched fists, leaving 
the stage only by force, seized by the ‘Arifas who made her sit and wiped the sweat from 
her brow. This spirit [ce génie] came before me, embraced me with a growl, and 
prophesied, saying that he will always be with me, and that he will protect me during my 
voyage.” 
The author arguably perceived the public Bori-Stambeli ceremony to be something like an 
exorcism (a fight with evil spirits) or a séance (a conjuring). But he was enamored by the 
“dance” of a woman seemingly possessed. It is not clear if the woman was an afflicted client, a 
fellow practitioner, an observer taken in by the ceremony, or perhaps the Frenchman possessed 
himself, signaled by the slippages in gender and first- to third-person narration. The author 
subsequently described in first person his own interactions with a spirit. Might he have been 
talking about the “woman” possessed by a “spirit”? Or could it have been the author possessed 
by a “spirit” himself? 
Gendered conversions, from the feminine to describe the woman in possession, to the 
masculine to describe his own experiences with “this spirit,” again destabilized assumptions 
around stable gender identities, but also underlined what the author was and was not able to 


perceive. Did the author feel a sense of reprieve from having to explicitly assert clear gendered 


and racialized identities to the bodies he observed? The author’s abstract descriptions also lead 
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one to wonder if the author found himself moving from the position of observer tucked in the 
comer to active participant during the ceremony. How might he have felt in this transformation — 
fearful, free, something in between? In daily life, Goffman has described “minor accidents” or 
“unmeant gestures” that take place between an “audience” and “performer,” such as between a 
patient and a doctor, when the performance of medical authority is disturbed by an impression 
inconsistent with the act. In the case of the French observer, his “performance” as incognito 
disinterested observer, whom practitioners had been chary of only the day before, appeared to 
give way to something else. Goffman has written that “this difference forces an acutely 
embarrassing wedge between the official projection and reality, for it is part of the official 
projection that it is the only possible one under the circumstances.”?! While the author did not 
appear so “embarrassed” as to have excluded these events from his account, his relegation of the 
ceremonies to an extended footnote is a curious choice indeed, and a testament to the subversive 
power of Bori-Stambeli therapeutics and practitioners racialized and gendered as “Negresses.” 
Conclusion 

The Frenchman’s observation-cum-participation in a public Stambeli ceremony 
demonstrated the persistence of Bori-Stambeli therapeutics, despite Timbuktawt’s vicious 
critiques only a couple decades prior. Bori-Stambeli remained widely popular, even beyond the 
Black Tunisian community in the capital. Timbuktawi, writing in the first decade of the 19" 
century, was particularly concerned by the participation of local “Muslim women:” “...many 
people supplicate [enslaved people’s] deities [ash-shayatin, literally meaning “devils’’] to the 
extent that many Muslim women would go to the slaves [al- ‘abid] to supplicate their deities and 


seek their assistance. And the slaves in Tunis called their jinns Bori and called their [ritual] 


*! Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, 52, italics mine. 
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practice Sambani [sic].”’* As Montana has maintained, Timbuktawi’s moral panic around the 
feared loss of “control” over women would have been legible, and potent, to a reformer 
immersed in the turbulent revolutionary zeitgeist sweeping the Arabian Peninsula, western and 
central Sudan, as well as the Atlantic world.?* The persistence of Bori practice through the 
1840s, at the time of the Frenchman’s footnotes, and into the present nevertheless reinforces the 
degree to which Bori had already become integrated into the wider spectrum of popular spiritual 
frameworks in the Maghrib in the early-mid 19" century. Additionally, individuals across the 
social spectrum took advantage of a wide array of therapeutics, from classical Galenic-Islamic 
practices and “pre-clinical” medical techniques to spiritual succor and mutual aid through 
affiliation with communal houses. As biomedical advances only became widely effective in the 
late 19 century with further development of germ theory, individuals rich and poor across the 
capital of Tunis employed multiple therapeutics in hopes of recuperation and transcendence.” 
Yet Bori-Stambeli was noteworthy not only in terms of its efficacy. It was more 
importantly a public signifier of power that could be cultivated through constructed kinship and 
belonging. It was and remains a form of knowledge production necessarily dependent on and 
borne from change. Out of the violent dislocation of captives from Hausaland and Kanem Borno 
empire to the Maghrib emerged a potent epistemology, or what Pablo Gomez has described as a 


“transportable” and “creative praxis for the production of local power.’”? Individuals racialized 


»? Shikayat ad-Din, in El-Mansour and Harrak, 95, translated by Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi on 
the Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” 189. 


°3 Montana, “Ahmad Ibn Al-Qadi al-Timbuktawi on the Bori Ceremonies of Tunis,” 191. 
4 Gallagher, Medicine and Power in Tunisia, 1780-1900, 12. 


°° Pablo F. Gomez, The Experiential Caribbean : Creating Knowledge and Healing in the Early Modern Atlantic - 
Harvard University (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2017), 3. 
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as Black in early-mid 19" century Tunisian society had been described by French and Fulani 
observers as passive, brutishly willful, nameless, or heretical. However, in diyar jama‘a and 
through connected Bori practice, they had the power to heal not only themselves and their 
communities, but also, potentially, their enslavers. Within communal houses, individuals could 
establish bonds of protection thicker than those provided by the Ottoman Beylical state, thicker 
than the adoption of an enslaver’s family name, and deeper and broader than could be accounted 
for in conventional archival narratives. Bori therapeutics were not a static or purely public 
practice; rather, they remained vibrant and relevant through the harnessing of the omnipotent 
force of change: from forced diaspora to surviving anti-Blackness in western and central Sudan 
as well as in northern Africa.”° In the next chapter we will continue to examine how non-elites 
responded to racial ideologies in early-mid 19" century Tunis before and after the French 
invasion of Algiers. However, the life and times of Gerolamo/Jér6me Ottone, who occupied a 
somewhat precarious social position between French and Sardinian protection, demonstrate how 
inhabitants of Tunis without formal protected status sought to establish their Europeanness by 


promoting beliefs that Blackness was foreign to northern Africa. 


© See Sophie Ferchiou’s interpretation of Stambeli in the context of anticolonial struggle and decolonization in 
Sophie Ferchiou, “The Possession Cults of Tunisia: A Religious System Functioning as a System of Reference and a 
Social Field for Performing Actions,” in Women’s Medicine: The Zar-Bori Cult in Africa and Beyond, ed. Ahmed El 
Safi, I. M. Lewis, and Sayed Hamid A. Hurreiz, International African Seminars ; New Ser., No. 5 (Edinburgh: 
University Press for the International African Institute, 1991), 209-18. 
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Chapter 4: Becoming European, Becoming White 
Gerolamo/Jéréme Ottone, Consular Protection, and Discourses on Slavery, 1778-1856 


On 13 October 1830, four months after France’s occupation of Algiers and three months 
after France’s July Revolution of 1830 culminating in Louis Philippe’s liberal constitutional 
monarchy, Carlo Gerolamo Ottone, attaché to the Consulate of France at Tunis, became Charles 
Jéréme — well, sort of. Ottone, born in the struggling though nominally independent Republic of 
Genoa on 8 November 1778, had only recently decided to apply for French naturalization. Yet by 
1830, Ottone alleged, he had already spent much of his life living and working on behalf of 
France and its empire, in all its modern iterations. From Genoa’s annexation by the French 
Empire during the Napoleonic Wars in Ottone’s twenties, to Ottone’s work as a merchant in 
Marseille during the Restoration government of Charles X, Ottone’s employment in Tunis was 
the culmination of three decades of service apparently rendered to France. If this were the case, 
why did he wait until October 1830 to seek French naturalization? According to Ottone, he found 
it necessary now to acquire protection from France in order to “take shelter” from the 
investigations and pretentions of the Consul of Sardinia at Tunis, who, having discovered that 
Ottone had been born in Genoa, a current possession of the Sardinian Empire, wanted to claim 
him as a subject.! While Ottone neglected to explain what made France’s protection more 
attractive than Sardinia’s, France’s recent war on Ottoman Algiers loomed large for inhabitants 
of Tunis capital in the summer and fall of 1830. 

Prior to 1830, inhabitants of Tunis hailing from northern Mediterranean shores and 
islands, like Ottone or Chapter 1’s Tabarqins, did not necessarily rush to seek a sovereign’s 


protection, nor were officials of the French Empire and the Kingdom of Sardinia keen on 


"<7 ettre de déclaration de Naturalité [sic] en Vertu de la loi du 14 Octobre 1814,” 1 December 1830, AE/B/II/309, 
Archives Nationales, Paris, France. 
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claiming such individuals as subjects unless there was something to be gained, like Sardinia’s 
colonization scheme at Carloforte. While Tabargin colonists of Carloforte had been crucial in the 
emergence of racial regimes of religion for European empires by the late 18" century, numerous 
others of Tabarqin descent remained living in Tunis without formal state affiliation following the 
1741 raid of Tabargah and the 1798 sacking of Carloforte. However, the French occupation of 
Algiers and mass resistance by Algerian inhabitants was an inflection point in a longer story of 
imperial formation, slavery, and racial ideologies in the region. As Gillian Weiss has argued, 
French efforts to wrest territory in the northern regions of the African continent were not built on 
a hastily configured, desperate plan on the part of Charles X’s Restoration government, but rather 
constructed upon rearticulations of early modern ideologies. Who belonged to the French social 
body, or more directly, who could or could not be enslaved? Freedom from Christian slavery, a 
principal pretext for the invasion of Algiers, was extended into a “mission to civilize and 
imperative to conquer.” For inhabitants of Tunis like Ottone, the occupation of Algiers sent a 
message: which side are you on? 

This chapter is organized as a micro-history, examining the life, times, and networks of 
Gerolamo/Jér6me Ottone from Genoa to Marseille, and Turin to Paris, to Tunis and Algiers, in 
the years preceding and following France’s 1830 occupation of Algiers.* Ottone’s entanglements 
with the subjects and the enslaved of Ottoman Tunis — Christian “natives of Tunis,” particularly 


those with ties to Tabarqah and Genoa, Tunisian Jews and Muslims, and enslaved individuals 


? Gillian Weiss, Captives and Corsairs: France and Slavery in the Early Modern Mediterranean (Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 2011), 171. 


3 Scholarship deploying the methods of prosopography and micro-history has greatly expanded since Carlo 
Ginzburg’s pioneering The Cheese and the Worms: The Cosmos of a Sixteenth-Century Miller (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1980). For recent examples examining Tunisian history through micro-historical methods, 
see M’hamed Oualdi, A Slave Between Empires: A Transimperial History of North Africa (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2020) and Jessica Marglin, The Shamama Case: Contesting Citizenship Across the Modern 
Mediterranean (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2022). 
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racialized implicitly or explicitly in Ottone’s writings as “Negro” — demonstrate how racial 
regimes of religion alongside racial ideologies of skin color had converged in Tunis by 1830. I 
argue that these intersections of racial thought shaped understandings about European social and 
legal belonging, both in terms of integrating into European consular and commercial 
communities in Tunis, as well as accessing formal protection granted by European states.* In his 
efforts to prove his belonging to a European empire, Ottone deployed essentialist tropes about 
“Moors,” “Turks,” “Muslims,” and “Blacks” that were derived from past European discourses of 
racialized religious difference — that Moors and Muslims were the binary opposite of Christians, 
and that individuals racialized as Black were excluded from being considered Muslim, Christian, 
or autochthonous to the northern regions of the African continent. France’s occupation of Algiers 
in 1830 was a violent project built on premises which had previously been used in 18"*-century 
captive exchanges. Ultimately, as Ottone’s life reveals, although Tunis remained an Ottoman 
province for the next fifty-one years, the assumptions structuring racial hierarchies in French- 
occupied regions of Algeria circulated among European consuls, merchants, and observers in 
Tunis, impacting who could be considered a proper European subject. 

Ottone’s peripatetic journey to French naturalization was not inevitable, however. French 


consular officials and merchants did not always buy Ottone’s assurances of loyalty to the Empire, 


4 Jessica Marglin defines “legal belonging” as rights accorded to an individual that are state-based. She argues that 
contested narratives of belonging and exclusion are not simply “exported” from Europe, but rather emerge on the 
ground in 19'*-century Ottoman Tunis and the broader Mediterranean as demonstrated in the life and legal affairs 
surrounding a Jewish Beylical official, Nessim Shamama. Similarly, racial ideologies held by European and African 
Muslim elites converged in Tunis especially over the course of the 19" century. Racialization was not exported from 
Europe; African Muslim elites had long used terms related to racialization, and specifically Blackness, defined 
primarily in terms of religion. However, following late 18" and early-19'-century escalations of human trafficking 
out of western and central Sudan, and in the aftermath of the Congress of Vienna and France’s invasion of Ottoman 
Algiers, western European ideologies of race in terms of skin color gained greater currency among Beylical elites by 
the mid-19" century as seen in Chapter 2 of this dissertation. “Legal Belonging Across the Mediterranean,” in 
Jessica Marglin, The Shamama Case: Contesting Citizenship Across the Modern Mediterranean (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 2022), 1-9. 
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and questioned his morals and commitment to bourgeois patriarchal French values. Like the 
bureaucratic girouettes of the metropole clinging to their functionary positions from one regime 
to another, Ottone lived his life from the Napoleonic era through the Second Empire attempting 
to please the right people and say the right things.° At the same time, Ottone was not certain that 
French subjecthood would be most advantageous for his business dealings and life in Tunis. To 
that end, Ottone practiced the art of the girouettes at an inter-imperial scale. Despite earlier 
seeking and subsequently fleeing from Sardinian subjecthood in 1830, Ottone made sure to stay 
on friendly terms with the Sardinian consul at Tunis, going so far as to attempt to re-naturalize as 
Sardinian in 1846; he even appeared eager to ingratiate himself with the British consul. 

Besides being fervently litigious in European consular courts, Ottone’s other key strategy 
for securing his identification as a European was distancing himself from groups he racialized as 
Muslims, Moors, and enslaved Blacks. As seen in Chapter 3, Ottone wrote extensively in the 
colonialist pro-Algerian occupation journal Revue africaine in the mid-1830s. This chapter will 
return to Ottone’s writings in the journal as well as his unpublished drafts from the French 
colonial archives to argue that Ottone is a case study for thinking about whiteness as a relational 
category of analysis in mid-19" century Tunis. To be clear, Ottone and his contemporaries did 
not use the term “white” to describe themselves, and I do not mean to suggest that whiteness was 
or is a stable, transhistorical concept among European and Tunisian elites. However, critical 
theory on whiteness is instructive for interpreting how and why Ottone sought European 
belonging in particular ways at this watershed point in time. Like the work of theorist Leila 


Tayeb, this chapter is concerned with “the array of things that formations of whiteness do and 


5 Alan B. Spitzer, “Malicious Memories: Restoration Politics and a Prosopography of Turncoats,” French Historical 
Studies 24, no. 1 (2001): 37-61. 
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enable in the context of northern Africa. Whiteness shapes both how bodies can take up space 
and what spaces are available to whom.”° 

Ottone’s social world, one in which Genoese Italian was arguably considered the courtly 
language of such rarified spaces as the Bardo, underscores how European conceptions of 
whiteness were beginning to intersect with Tunisian racial ideologies as a consequence of 
increasing European economic encroachment in the province (as seen in Chapters 2 and 3), not 
to mention the territorial occupation of Tunis’s fellow Ottoman province of Algiers. Ultimately, 
the choices made by Ottone in mid-19"-century Tunis underscore why informal identities like 
Tabarqin began to recede in the archival record by the 1830s, and elucidate the racialized 
precedents underpinning late-19" and early-20"-century French efforts to naturalize Christian 
denizens of Tunis as French nationals.’ Not only were French officials seeking to reduce the risk 
of a newly unified Italian state’s efforts to expand its imperial footprint; choices made by 
individuals like Ottone had paved the way to render formerly stateless Christian inhabitants 


“acceptable” nationals of the French Empire.* 


® Leila Tayeb, “What Is Whiteness in North Africa?,” Lateral 10, no. 1 (2021), 3. 


T See French policy naturalizing Tunisian-born Maltese residents as French nationals in 1923, and regret over late 
nineteenth century capitulations allowing Italians living in Tunisia to retain Italian nationality. Ultimately under a 
1935 treaty, French officials succeeded in applying jus soli nationality to Tunisian-born Italians, but to take effect 
thirty years into the future, starting in March 1945 as optional and after March 1965 as compulsory in Mary 
Dewhurst Lewis, Divided Rule: Sovereignty and Empire in French Tunisia, 1881-1938 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2013), 59, 127-128. 


8 Examining how French colonial officials responded to the extraterritorial sovereignty of non-French inhabitants in 
Tunis from Malta and newly unified Italy, Mary Lewis argues that late-19‘*-century European legal regimes in the 
southern Mediterranean paved the way not only for a collective European cultural identity, but also for a collective 
European legal identity. Notably for this chapter, she argues that Europeanness prior to Protectorate rule was largely 
determined through law as it converged with state-based religion — a European was a person who came from a 
state who had capitulations treaties in place with Ottoman Tunis giving the “European” access to courts outside the 
jurisdiction of Islamic law. Ottone prior to 1830 was not a formal subject of any European state. His efforts to claim 
Europeanness after France’s invasion of Algiers through formal channels (naturalization, consular correspondence) 
and informal channels (building a social network in Tunis and promoting his own prestige) are instructive examples 
of Lewis’s definition of European prior to 1881. See Mary Dewhurst Lewis, “Europeans before Europe? The 
Mediterranean Prehistory of European Integration and Exclusion,” in Todd Shepard and Patricia M. E. Lorcin, eds., 
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The chapter opens with a re-examination of relations and networks among inhabitants of 
Tabarqah, Genoa, and the Kingdom of Sardinia at the time of Ottone’s birth in the late 18" 
century. It then follows Ottone to Marseille, and tracks his attempts to secure French and 
Sardinian patronage for a business venture in Tunis after the Congress of Vienna (1814-1815) 
and the establishment of the French Restoration Government (1815). Next, it analyzes Ottone’s 
naturalization letters, litigation, and writing following the 1830 French sacking of Algiers under 
Charles X’s Restoration government, and subsequent military campaigns in Algiers in the years 
of the July Monarchy. Finally, the chapter concludes with an analysis of Ottone’s published and 
unpublished writings about a “well-to-do Moorish family” in the turbulent years leading up to 
the revolutions of 1848. 

Ottone’s strategies and career in Tunis were conditioned by the historic moments in 
which he lived. After the French Empire’s defeat during the Napoleonic Wars, European powers 
united against a common enemy, the Ottoman Empire, and forced through the question of 
Christian slavery at the Congress of Vienna (1814-1815). In the aftermath of the Congress as 
well as the British and Dutch Bombardment of Algiers in 1816, Tunis sought to avoid western 
European invasions by agreeing to new capitulations treaties overwhelmingly favoring European 
commerce in the province. These treaties also created opportunities for inhabitants racialized as 
Christian in Tunis to access previously inaccessible protection from European consulates; by the 
time of Ottone’s arrival in Tunis in the 1820s, he and inhabitants like Tabarqin Carlo Moro from 
Chapter 1 could pick and choose European imperial protection among the options at their 


disposal based on the comparative material advantages such protection could bring. 


French Mediterraneans Transnational and Imperial Histories, France Overseas : Studies in Empire and 
Decolonization (Lincoln, Baltimore, Md.: University of Nebraska Press, Project MUSE, 2016), 234, 237. 
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However, following France’s war on Algiers in 1830 and French officials subsequently 
ramming through new capitulations treaties allowing for unlimited European commerce in Tunis, 
Ottone and other stateless Christians who had been “playing the field” of consular protections 
were forced to make their Europeanness legally and formally legible to European consuls and 
merchants. Through litigation, correspondence, and prose in pro-colonialist journals, Ottone 
ultimately affirmed his belonging to European empires by participating in the denigration of non- 
European others racialized by religion, geographic origins, and skin color. 

Tabarqah, Genoa, and the Archipelagic Mediterranean 

Social, economic, and linguistic connections across the Tabarqin diaspora have been the 
subject of some dispute among scholars, especially between French-language and Italian- 
language researchers. As we saw in Chapter 1, Tabargqin communities who remained in Tunis 
before and following the 1741 raid on the island of Tabarqah were frequently described by 
European observers of the period as “natives” of the African continent.’ Francophone scholars 
have tended to argue that the linguistic and cultural ties between Tabarqah and Genoa, the 
homeland of Tabarqin ancestors as well as the trading post’s patron family the Lomellini, were 
gradually severed by nature of Tabarqins’ embeddedness at Tabargah and northern Africa in 
general. As evidence, Francophone scholars have cited widespread Tabarqin bilingualism in 


Tabarchino and Arabic, and Tabarqin facility with /ingua franca, an early modern Mediterranean 


° See Genoese Capuchin Carlo Felice d’ A ffori’s entreaty to Genoese nobles presiding over the Bank of Saint George 
referencing “native” Christians and Christians from Genova (oriondi Genovese) captured and enslaved during the 
1741 raid on Tabargah in “Fr Carlo Felice d’ Affori, Missionario Capucino, che richiede limosina per li cristiani fatti 
schiavo nell’isola di Tabarca,” 17 June 1744 and 23 June 1744, Banco di San Giorgio Unita 3922, Actorum 
magnifici Iohannis Baptistae Schiaffini cancellarii. 1744, secundum, Archivio di Stato di Genoa. 
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language of commerce composed of terms and grammatical structures from Arabic, Ottoman 
Turkish, Greek, and Romance languages.!° 

Meanwhile, Italophone researchers, particularly the late Fiorenzo Toso, have taken issue 
with this representation of Tabargins and the Tabarchino language as overly generalized. 
Multilingual, literate Tabarqin elites who left written traces in the 18"-century archival record 
lived very different lives compared to the majority of Tabarqins who were illiterate, working 
class, and endogamous — that is to say, they primarily married and associated with other 
Tabargqins. To Toso, the demand among Tabargin working classes and elites alike for dragomans, 
or interpreters of Tunisian Arabic and Ottoman Turkish, on the island in the 17" and 18" 
centuries further underscored this point.'! Although Sardinian officials frequently made reference 
to the difficulty of understanding the language of Tabarqin colonists, or the Carolini, at the new 
colonial outpost of Carloforte, this tended to say more about the anxieties of the kingdom’s 
authorities than about the colonists themselves; in fact, as seen in Chapter 1, Carolini 
representatives were savvy enough to exploit Sardinian officials’ concerns about having 
uneducated or improper subjects in order to avoid paying taxes, to claim extra grain allowances, 
or to receive additional funding to establish hospitals and schools at Carloforte. 

Noting that Genoese Italian was, and is, an admixture of Arabic and literary Italian due to 
its history as a global early modern language of commerce, Toso contended that Tabarchino was 


ultimately closer graphophonetically, morphologically, and lexically to Genoese than to Tunisian 


10 Regarding bilingualism, see Philippe Gourdin, Tabarka: histoire et archéologie d’un préside espagnol et d’un 
comptoir génois en terre africaine (XVe-XVIIle siécle), Collection de l’Ecole francaise de Rome 401 (Rome] : 
[Tunis]: Ecole Frangaise de Rome ; Institut national du patrimoine de Tunis, 2008). Regarding lingua franca, see 
Paulette Grenié and Claude Grenié, Les Tabarquins, esclaves du corail: 1741-1769, Rivages des Xantons (Paris: Les 
Indes savantes, 2010), 118, and Jocelyne Dakhlia, Lingua franca (Arles: Actes sud, 2008), 15. 


'! Fiorenzo Toso, “Tabarchino, Lingua Franca, Arabo Tunisino : Uno Sguardo Critico,” Plurilinguismo : Contatti Di 
Lingue e Culture 16 (2009): 268. 
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Arabic or Ottoman Turkish despite some cognates and loan words from the latter languages. 
While Toso did not read or speak Tunisian Arabic or Ottoman Turkish fluently, his expertise in 
Italian regional and historical linguistics is a useful counterpoint to scholarship on Tabarqins that 
have tended to overemphasize cultural fluidity while ignoring state and imperial efforts to 
identify and claim subjects in the Mediterranean, especially by the late 18 and early 19" 
centuries.'* As seen in the early-19"-century odyssey of Jannat Lillah Bayyah from Chapter 1, 
numerous Tabargins at Carloforte and in Tunis alike increasingly preferred access to state 
protection, whether Muslim or Christian, as it became necessary for securing one’s livelihood in 
Tunis and in the broader Mediterranean world. 

Even as European imperial protection became more widely available to Tabarqin 
Christians in Tunis following the Congress of Vienna (1814-1815), the Tabarqins of Tunis 
remained culturally and economically connected to diasporic communities in Sardinia 
(specifically at Carloforte and Calasetta on the islands of San Pietro and Sant’ Antioco) and off 
the coast of Alicante in the Iberian Empire. Sadok Boubaker has also emphasized that even 
Tabarqins at Tunis who converted to Islam remained closely connected to their Tabarqin 
communities. Tabarqi featured frequently in Tunisian fiscal registers as a nisbah, or an element 
of an Arabic-language name that connects an individual with a presumed place of origin, 


personality, event, or idea.'* The adoption of the nisbah Tabarqi appeared frequently after 


'2 Fiorenzo Toso, “Tabarchino, Lingua Franca, Arabo Tunisino : Uno Sguardo Critico,” Plurilinguismo : Contatti Di 
Lingue e Culture 16 (2009): 261-80. I am indebted to Achille Marotta for directing me to more recent Italophone 
historiography on Tabarqin history. 


'3 “Glossaire,” in Esclaves et maitres: les Mamelouks des beys de Tunis du XVIe siécle aux années 1880, by 
M’hamed Oualdi, Bibliotheque historique des pays d’islam 3 (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 2011), 413-21. 
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conversion to Islam.'4 Boubaker slightly departs from Toso by contending that Tabarqins in 
Tunis intentionally chose to identify as natives of Tunis — he uses the term “‘s’autochtoniser” to 
emphasize the process and choices by which Tabarqins identified themselves as locals according 
to Tunisian and European archival sources. Yet Boubaker also argues that Tabarqins across social 
classes increasingly served as intermediaries between European and Tunisian merchants by the 
early 19" century because of their multilingual prowess as well as connections to Italian 
markets.!° 

Toso, for his part, contended that Tabarqins maintained their command of Genoese 
through communication with diasporic Tabargqin communities, as well as with relatives and 
patrons who remained in Genoa or who traveled between Genoa and Tunis as part of 
Mediterranean commercial networks. Such networks became especially muscular as a product of 
turn-of-the-century developments. 1780s economic reforms and commercial treaties between 
Hammudah Basha and European powers regularized trade between Europe, Tunis, the Levant, 
and empires in western and central Sudan. This stability led to a “golden age” of commerce 
filling the coffers of the Bardo and Tunisian elites, while also facilitating the renewed emergence 


of a European mercantile class in Tunis.'® 


'4 See for example Mustafa Tabarqi: « wa kharaj ft haq kaswah li-Mustafa al-Tabarqi al-adhi uslima fi shahar hajam 
thamaniah wa ‘ashrin ghayr rub‘a » in “Masarif mufassalah lil-dawlah fi sh’an li-sanna musalah al-bay li-sanna 1159 
wa bidayyah 1160/1746-1747,” Register 49, page 86, ANT. More analysis on this point can be found in Chapter 1 of 
this dissertation. 


'S Sadok Boubaker, D’une Méditerranée a l’autre: espaces maritimes et échanges commerciaux : recueil d’articles, 
Premiere édition. (Tunis: Latrach éditions : Faculté des Sciences Humaines et Sociales de Tunis, 2019), 110-111. 


'6 Rashad Imam, Siyasat Hammiidah Bashd fi Tanis, 1782-1814, Publications de |’ Université de Tunis, Faculté des 
lettres et sciences humaines de Tunis. Quatriéme série, Histoire ; v 20 (Tunis: Manshirat al-Jami‘ah al-Tunistyah, 
1980). Ismael M. Montana, “The Trans-Saharan Slave Trade in the Context of Tunisian Foreign Trade in the Western 
Mediterranean,” The Journal of North African Studies 20, no. 1 (2015): 31-32 
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Meanwhile, Genoa was annexed by expansionary Napoleonic forces in 1805, but did not 
remain under French control for long. A little over a decade later, Genoa was awarded to the 
House of Savoy (who had also possessed the Kingdom of Sardinia since the early 18" century) 
during the Congress of Vienna, and Christian Tabarqins at Tunis were offered Sardinian 
subjecthood. A year later, in the aftermath of the British and Dutch Bombardment of Algiers, 
European representatives pushed through commercial treaties with the Ottoman provinces of 
Algiers and Tunis which disproportionately favored European trading rights. Working-class 
Mediterraneans, seeking better livelihoods than could be found on impoverished and Napoleonic 
war-torn imperial outposts like Malta and Sicily, made their way to Tunis, as did new generations 
of European merchants, particularly those hailing from Genoa.!’ 

By the early 19th century, working-class Tabarqin Christians in Tunis sought patronage 
under elite Tabarqin families like the Gandolfo (Gandolphe, after naturalizing as French subjects 
sometime under France’s first empire!®) but also under newly arrived Genoese merchants. With 
these patronage ties, as well as the benefits of working as consular intermediaries, Tabarqin 
Christians did not rush to access Sardinian subjecthood after it was formally made available 
through the Congress of Vienna. In fact, according to Sardinian officials in 1816, droves of 
“Sardinian subjects” in Tunis were seeking French naturalization instead.!? While it was not 


immediately clear to whom the Sardinian consul of Tunis was referring, Tabarqin Christians and 


'7 On working-class inhabitants of what Julia Clancy-Smith has called the central Mediterranean corridor, see Julia 
Ann Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans: North Africa and Europe in an Age of Migration, c. 1800-1900, California 
World History Library 19 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2011). On the influx of elite Genoese merchants 
in early nineteenth century Tunis, see Fiorenzo Toso, “Tabarchini e Tabarchino in Tunisia Dopo La Diaspora,” 
Bollettino Di Studi Sardi 3, no. 3 (December 2010): 52. 


'8 Anselme des Arcs, Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire de la mission des capucins dans la régence de Tunis 1624- 
1865 (Rome, 1889), 46-47. 


'9 Sardinian Consul to Tunis Palma to Vallesa, 2 November 1816, Volume 1, 1816-1821 Materie politiche per 
rapporto all’estero, consolati nazionali, tunisi, 1816-1859, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 
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Genoese merchants alike could equally have fit the bill of “Sardinian subject” at this date. On the 
other hand, the Sardinian Consul was right to fret over the loss of potential subjects to the French 
Empire, even in its diminished state following Napoleon’s defeat. 

Passed on 14 October 1814, “a Law relative to the Naturalization of Inhabitants of 
Departments that were reunited with France since 1791” granted individuals from regions like 
Liguria (Genoa) and even Carloforte, which was occupied for a few months by French forces in 
1793, the right to claim French naturalization.”° The law stated that those who “regard 
themselves as French,” who had established themselves in the current territory of France for ten 
consecutive years since the age of majority (twenty-one), and had declared their desire to remain 
in France were authorized to obtain letters declaring “naturalization (naturalité)’?! after which 
they could enjoy virtually all the rights of a “French citizen.” For those still living in territories 
which had been “separated” from France following the latest treaties, they were accorded the 
right to live in the French kingdom and exercise civil rights, with the possibility to naturalize.” 

This law’s title and date was written in the marginalia of Gerolamo Ottone’s “declaration 
of naturalization” in December 1830, stitching Ottone’s desire for European naturalization to that 


of individuals like Tabarqins at Carloforte, with whom Tabarqins at Tunis were in close contact. 


?0 Peter Sahlins notes that there were three forms of naturalization available after the adoption of the 1814 
naturalization law: “great naturalizations” for political elite seeking parliamentary positions, “naturalizations” 
bestowing political rights onto foreigners who already had permission to live in France, and “declarations of 
naturalization” granted to individuals Sahlins describes as “useful foreigners” such as soldiers, businessmen, and 
property owners. The latter class of people were born in territories previously occupied by the Napoleonic empire 
and who had then moved to France, seeking to acquire the civil rights of French nationals. Ottone was among those 
who acquired “declarations of naturalization” in 1830, suggesting that France believed him to be “useful” likely due 
to his previous residence and manufacturing business in Marseille. See Peter Sahlins, Unnaturally French: Foreign 
Citizens in the Old Regime and After (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2018), 311-312. 


71 Sahlins translates naturalité as naturalization. See Sahlins, Unnnaturally French, 317. 
22 «7 oi relative a la Naturalisation des Habitans des Départemens qui avaient été réunis a la France depuis 1791,” 14 


October 1814, Bulletin Des Lois Du Royaume de France, 5e Série, Tome Second, Ile Partie, vol. 45 (Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale des lois, 1814), 290-292. 
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Furthermore, Tabargin Christians in Tunis and Algiers alike served French consulates in both 
provinces as intermediaries in the mid-late 18" century, while other Tabarqins worked as coral 
fishers for the French Company of Africa. These were the antecedents to what Toso has called a 
“Ligurian-Tabarqin lobby” made up of Genoese merchants, Tabargin Tunisian elites, as well as 
Genoese and Tabarqin individuals like Ottone living in Tunis as protégés of European empires. 
Ottone became increasingly enmeshed in the world of this “lobby” by the mid-19th century, but 
only after spending the decades of the early 19th century enjoying neither Tunisian nor European 
protection. 


The Aftermath of the Congress of Vienna and the British and Dutch Bombardment of 
Algiers in Tunis and the Mediterranean (1815-1830) 


Just as Tabarqin Christians tended to seek the patronage but not necessarily the legal 
protection of European consuls, Tabarqin elites, and Genoese merchants in early-19"-century 
Tunis, Gerolamo Ottone too plied his trade on behalf of a benefactor, the Napoleonic Empire. As 
explained in a letter declaring his intention to naturalize, in “year eight of the Republic [1799],” 
two years after Napoleonic troops had invaded Genoa and declared it the Ligurian Republic, a 
French Protectorate, twenty-one-year-old Ottone had already been promoted to Chief of the 
Equipment Division in the French army. Continuing his military service under the command of 
Marechal Mac-Donald up through the formal annexation of Liguria to France, Ottone was named 
Director of the Post at La Spezia on the Ligurian coast. In the meantime, Ottone married 
Agostina Maria Saccoman, who gave birth to at least three children.”? Ottone occupied his post 
at La Spezia until the “invasion” of Liguria by Allied forces in 1814. In the aftermath of the 


Congress of Vienna, Ottone and his family moved roughly 400 kilometers northwest along the 


3 Ottone fils to French Consul de Lesseps, 22 May 1832, 712PO/1/722, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de 
Nantes, and « Sacoman-Ottone, Agostina Maria, Sarda, » in Tunisi 1856, Morti Agosto, Santa Croce, Sepultures, 
Juin 1850 a Aout 1859, Registri Parrochiali di Santa Croce, Tunis, Tunisia. 
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Mediterranean coast to Marseille, where Ottone became active in the port city’s mercantile 
business. After a decade in Marseille, Ottone moved to Tunis in 1825, ostensibly to serve the 
Consulate of France as Chief of Accounting for the Marine.”* Yet the neat trajectory Ottone 
painted in his declaration of intent to naturalize as French belied his extensive correspondence 
with Sardinian officials in the 1820s. 

In fact, on 30 March 1825, Ottone, passing through Tunis, wrote to the Sardinian Consul 
of the province claiming to already be a Sardinian subject, and appealing for formal recognition 
of this fact by evidence of his family history and the potentially lucrative benefits of his labor on 
behalf of the Kingdom. “I have the honor to express to Your Excellence,” wrote Ottone, “that 
having lived around eleven years in Marseille, where I resided with my family, I left from this 
city to go to Messina [Sicily], and that being now in transit here [in Tunis], I found myself hired 
by this Government to direct the cultivation and fabrication of cotton, for which it would be in 
my interest to accept this assignment, offering me not inconsequential resources.” He continued 
that he had “never ceased” being a faithful subject of His Majesty the King of Sardinia, and that 
he had already made a declaration of allegiance at the Sardinian Consulate in Marseille. He now 
wished for the Consul’s intercession to obtain permission to exercise his métier in the province, 
and to provide for his family, whom he had left behind in Marseille. Describing himself as a 
robust forty-five-year-old at the peak of his career, Ottone further detailed the attributes of his 
household — a wife, thirty-two, and two children, on the precipice of adulthood. He explained 
that his son, aged seventeen, his daughter, sixteen, deaf, and mute, along with his wife, were all 
able-bodied workers. Indeed, he arguably mentioned his family not just to curry sympathy from 
Sardinian officials, but to reinforce his promise of a productive business. He added that all the 


4 “7 ettre de déclaration de Naturalité [sic] en Vertu de la loi du 14 Octobre 1814,” 1 December 1830, AE/B/II/309, 
Archives Nationales, Paris, France. 
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family members could equally participate in the process of fabricating cotton for export, since 
they currently worked in this domain in Marseille, and could thus provide for themselves while 
laboring on behalf of a new state patron.”> 

In the letter’s conclusion, Ottone turned to pathos and social origins to cultivate sympathy 
as well as reinforce the legitimacy of his right to request assistance and formal protection from 
the King of Sardinia. “The vicissitudes of the times having given me much [to appreciate] from 
the career of my ancestors to faithfully serve the Government, as evidenced by the late Antonio 
Ottone, my father, Commander of the Galley of the Serene Republic of Genova.””° Such a plot 
twist might indeed have evoked interest from the Kingdom of Sardinia, who, like other Christian 
and Muslim empires adjacent to the Mediterranean, was impacted (if rarely) by corsairing 
through the early 19" century.?’ Yet Genoa had only come under Sardinian and Savoyard 
possession with the Congress of Vienna in 1815; Antonio Ottone would not have considered 
himself a Sardinian subject. Nevertheless, Ottone arguably deployed this anecdote not only to 
make a retroactive claim to Sardinian protection, but also to underline a personal and 
genealogical allegiance to a Christian (read European and white) power. This assertion arguably 
protected Ottone from the accusation that he might “turn Turk,” or convert to Islam, due to 
proximity to Muslims, a paranoia emerging at different historical moments as seen in Chapter 1. 
25 “Ho l’onore di esporre a V:S. Illma, che domiciliato da circa undici anni in Marsiglia, dove soggiorna la mia 
famiglia, sono partito da detta citta per rendermi in Messina, e che essendo ora qui di passaggio ho trovato ad 
impiegarmi presso di questo Governo per diriggere [sic] la coltivazione, e la fabbricazione del cottone, per cui 
sarebbe di mia convenienza di accettare questo incarico, offrendomi una risorsa non indifferente,” Gerolamo Ottone 


to Enrico, Sardinian Consul General in Tunis, 30 March 1825, Volume 2, 1822-1832 Sezione Corte, Materie 
politiche per rapporto all’estero, consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 


26 “T e vicende dei tempi avendomi di molto dalla carriera de miei antenati di servire fedelmente il Governo, come ne 
fa fede il fu Antonio Ottone mio Padre Comandante delle Galere della Serenissima Repubblica di Genova...” 
Gerolamo Ottone to Enrico, Sardinian Consul General in Tunis, 30 March 1825, Volume 2, 1822-1832 Sezione 
Corte, Materie politiche per rapporto all’estero, consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 


27 See Giampaolo Salice, Colonizzazione sabauda e diaspora greca, | edizione., Biblioteca (Viterbo, Italy) 31 
(Viterbo: Edizioni Sette citta, 2015). 
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“Turning Turk” continued to appear in elite consular and religious correspondence through the 
early 19th century as migrants and elites from the northern Mediterranean flocked to Maghribi 
shores mixing with other inhabitants racialized as Muslims. 

On the other hand, the need for Ottone to stake a claim to Sardinian subjecthood through 
multiple petitions to Sardinian consulates in Marseille and Tunis, as well as through family 
history, also suggests that such protection was not a given for him, let alone for the rest of his 
family. As philosopher Sara Ahmed has written regarding whiteness as phenomenology (reality 
as perceived through consciousness or lived experience), “...even bodies that might not appear 


°”28 Conceptualizing racecraft”? locally, 
p g y. 


white still have to inhabit whiteness, if they are to get ‘in. 
relationally, and historically through Ottone’s narrative underscores that presumptions of race 
formation as eponymous with phenotype or skin color obscure a fuller understanding of 
dominant racial ideologies of the period which Ottone and his interlocutors deployed to gain 
access to particular resources and rights (such as European state protection or patronage), at the 
expense of non-white others. 

Ottone was not alone in his strategic pursuit of European subjecthood in Tunis. While 
Tabarqin Christians in Tunis did not rush to seek state protection following the Congress of 
Vienna, access to European status was still potentially useful prior to commercial and social 
transformations in the aftermath of France’s war on Algiers in 1830. In the midst of a devastating 


plague epidemic from 1818-1820 (see Chapter 3), Tabarqin Christians who successfully declared 


Sardinian protégé status could receive access to medical care at the Kingdom’s consulate at a 


?8 Sara Ahmed, “A Phenomenology of Whiteness,” Feminist Theory 8, no. 2 (2007): 158. 


?° Karen E. Fields and Barbara Jeanne Fields, Racecraft: The Soul of Inequality in American Life (London ; New 
York: Verso, 2012). 
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time where few other options existed for non-elites to seek treatment.>° Furthermore, with the 
ascension of the new Bey Husayn on 28 March 1824, economic problems that had emerged 
following the death of Hammudah Basha in 1814 ballooned despite Husayn’s attempts to course- 
correct, ultimately benefitting European merchants and creditors. Programs adopted to encourage 
agricultural production in the face of famine instead resulted in increased cultivation of olive 
trees, despite that the price of olive oil had fallen markedly since 1820. Husayn also reversed a 
policy that had banned the advance sale of crops to prevent farmers from falling into debt. This 
led to increased profits for European merchants at the expense of the non-European populace. 
Even members of the Bey’s inner circle were not spared from economic precarity, as those who 
had engaged in advanced crop sales were now indebted to European creditors and merchants at 
exorbitant rates of interest.7! While European consuls and merchants indeed played a major role 
in trade asymmetries following the Bombardment of Algiers (1816), Husayn Bey’s leadership at 
this pivotal moment for the province’s livelihood only exacerbated economic crisis. On the other 
hand, favorable economic terms for merchants identified as European made formal European 
state protection more attractive to individuals like Ottone. 

Within three months, Sardinian Consul Enrico had approved Ottone’s request to work in 
Tunis as the director of a cotton operation on the lands of the Bash-Mamlik (enslaved First 
Minister) of the Beylical government, providing Ottone a salary of one hundred piastres a month 
and a uniform, along with ten percent of the manufacturing profits. Enrico added that Ottone’s 


family would be authorized to join him in Tunis as long as they too worked in the cotton 


3° A. Gallico, Tunisi e i consoli sardi (1816-1834), Bologna 1935, pp. 87-89, cited in Toso, “Tabarchini e Tabarchino 
in Tunisia Dopo La Diaspora,” 53. 


31 Ismael M. Montana, “European Capitalism and the Effects of Agricultural Commercialization on Slave Labor in 
Tunisia, 1780s-1880s,” Labor History 58, no. 2 (2017): 207. 
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manufacturing operation. Per the customs of “these Regencies,” Ottone’s family would be given 
an honorarium and “mouna” [sic] or provisions, for four people. Attesting to Ottone’s sound 
character, Enrico wrote that Ottone is “a name of good morals, absolutely occupied with nothing 
besides his own affairs, and fully intent on honorably procuring the subsistence of his family.” 
As seen in earlier correspondence requesting Sardinian protection, Ottone’s legitimacy as a 
Sardinian subject was reinforced through the gendered discourse of the family. Ottone’s ability to 
provide for his wife and children, and their ability in turn to contribute to the father’s cotton 
enterprise, were considered indicators of Ottone’s ability to generate wealth for the Kingdom of 
Sardinia — that is to say, his capacity to be a suitable subject of Sardinia. 

Ottone’s belonging as a Sardinian subject was further underlined by distinguishing 
himself and his family from Tunisians, and connecting his scheme to broader European imperial 
imaginations around cotton in the period. Among Enrico’s stipulations was the proviso that 
Ottone would teach Tunisians (i Tunisini) how to spin cotton on machines arriving from France. 
The assumption that Ottone, and by extension, his family, would impart their mastery of 
knowledge to Tunisians, on machines imported from France, placed Ottone’s cotton enterprise, 
the Kingdom of Sardinia, and Ottoman Tunis within a constellation of early-19"*-century cotton 
schemes unfolding in regions not formally occupied by European colonizers. French officials 


attempted to establish plantation colonies in regions like the Senegambia on the western African 


32 “T_9 stabilimento del Signor Gerolamo Ottone, che Vostra Eccellenza ne fa menzione con Suo dispaccio No 45, 
del 11 aprile, ¢ per seminare, e coltivare i cottoni [sic] nelle terre del Basci'Mamluk, ove le sara corrisposto lo 
stipendio di cento piastre al mese, ed una montura, ma come direttore poi della filatura, gli verra concesso il dieci 
per cento del profitto che ne risultera dalla fabbricazione, ed il Signor Ottone si obbliga insegnare ai Tunisini 11 
mestiere della filatura. Tosto che le macchine per il mestiere saranno giunte di Francia, e che si lavorera, gli 
verranno date a titolo di gratificazione tre mila piastre, e la famiglia Ottone al suo arrivo qua, deve essere impiegata 
nella direzione della filatura, ed avra un onorario e la mouna [sic] per quattro persone, ossia ogni genere di 
nutrimento, come si usa dare a chi lavora per queste Reggenze,” in Enrico to Conte Della Torre, First Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs of Sardinia, 20 June 1825, Volume 2, 1822-1832 Sezione Corte, Materie politiche per 
rapporto all’estero, consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 
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coast in the aftermath of Napoleonic defeats at Haiti and across continental Europe in hopes of 
restoring territorial and economic losses.** British merchants and former enslavers established a 
global “plantation arc” built on early-modern ideologies of Caribbean slavery and racial 
capitalism across the Americas, Africa, and Asia in the age of abolition.*4 Ottone’s earlier 
invocation of his family’s connections to Mediterranean slavery to affirm his status as a 
Sardinian protégé was thus further cemented by Ottone’s contributions to transregional European 
cotton projects taking place on the African continent and beyond. 

Indeed, the new Sardinian Consul Filippi continued to support Ottone’s cotton enterprise 
in Tunis with the hope that the scheme would eventually turn into a permanently lucrative 
avenue of revenue for the Kingdom of Sardinia and the House of Savoy beyond their present 
territorial bounds. Writing that Ottone had received a Sardinian passport and continued to hold 
an “excellent reputation,” Filippi added that Ottone had already garnered considerable success 
cultivating cotton in the first three months of the operation. Filippi concluded that if Ottone could 
maintain the same results, cotton could become a significant export in this Regency, for the 


Kingdom of Sardinia’s benefit.*° Four months later in January 1826, the Consul remained firmly 


33 Mary Lewis, “Scattering Seeds: France and Senegal in the Shadow of the Haitian Revolution,” in Reinvention in 
the Wake of Slavery (Annual Conference of the French Colonial Historical Society, Fort-de-France, Martinique, 
2023). 


34 Kris Manjapra, “Plantation Dispossessions: The Global Travel of Agricultural Racial Capitalism,” in American 
Capitalism: New Histories, ed. Sven Beckert and Christine Desan, Columbia Studies in the History of U.S. 
Capitalism (New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 2018), 361-87. On “plantation arc” see Shu-mei Shih, 
"Comparison and Relation," in Comparison: Theories, Approaches, Uses, ed. Rita Felski and Susan Stanford 
Friedman (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2013), 79-98, cited in Manjapra, “Plantation 
Dispossessions,” 363. On racial capitalism see Cedric J. Robinson, Black Marxism: The Making of the Black 
Radical Tradition (London : Totowa, N.J., London: Zed ; Biblio Distribution Center, Zed Press, 1983). 


35 “Faro l'uso indicato del passaporto che V.S. IIl.ma ed Ecc.ma mi fa trasmesso sol Sig. Ottone il quale continua a 
godere quivi d'ottimi riputazione e ad ottenere non poca riescita [sic] nella coltivazione del cotone da lui introdotta, 
se egual risultato l'otterra in proporzione per l'avvenire, sara questo un ramo non indifferente per l'esportazione in 
questa Reggenza,” in Filippi to Prone Colmo, Conte della Torre, Cavalier and First Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 17 September 1825, Volume 2, 1822-1832 Sezione Corte, Materie politiche per rapporto all’estero, consolati 
nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 
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sympathetic toward Ottone’s appeals to the Sardinian government and agreed to provide further 
assistance for the Ottone family. Despite the extra expenses coming from the Kingdom of 
Sardinia’s Treasury, Ottone’s self-positioning as a successful and shrewd businessman who could 
teach Tunisians while profiting off of the Tunisian government’s land was persuasive enough that 
Filippi brought it to the ear of the First Secretary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Torino. 
Writing that “this government [Tunis] [was] reduced to the last degree of poverty” and could not 
provide food rations for the Ottone family, Filippi advocated for increased compensation for 
Ottone and his family, assuring the Secretary that Ottone would be able to compensate the 
Kingdom of Sardinia at a future time once the business fully took off.*° 

Despite the implication that Ottone’s business prospects were maybe not as bright as 
originally promised, Ottone further cemented his status as a Sardinian subject by requesting and 
receiving aid, mirroring the dynamics of performing pity seen in 18"-century petitions from 
Carolini elites (Chapter 1). Just as those letters strengthened Tabargqin settler claims to Sardinian 
protection by juxtaposing the Carolini community against the menace of “Turks,” Ottone’s 
appeals through the intercession of Filippi located Ottone and his family in stark contrast to the 
trying economic prospects of Ottoman Tunis, despite Ottone’s own commercial struggles. 

Indeed, Ottone’s cotton enterprise fizzled over the next year and a half; despite this, 


Ottone still managed to retain Sardinian protection. Writing again to the First Secretary of 


36 “Ritornando al contenuto del Dispaccio no 5 circa quanto la S.V. Ill.ma ed Ecc.ma mi prescrive relativamente al 
Sig. Ottone, puo essere persuasa che mettero tutta la sollecitudine per corrispondervi ed in prova mi credo in dovere 
di farle presenta che tutto che molto regolare sia la Sua condotta, e soddisfacente il risultato della sue prime 
esperienze nella Coltura del cotone, tuttavia siccome questo governo e ridotto all'ultimo grado di miseria e ben 
difficile, malgrado che nieve [sic] razioni di vitto per tutta la famiglia, che possa passare il tempo che si richiede per 
ottenere un giusto proporzionato prodotto dall'intrapresa coltivazione senza l'assistenza altrui che potra pero poi 
compensare in quell'epoca essendo cosa sperabile e resa da sperimentati case sicura che vi allora gli sara concesso 
pagarsi in natura de suoi averi, dovendo rinunziare alla lusinga d'efarlo [sic] in numerario,” Filippi to Prone Colmo, 
Conte della Torre, Cavalier and First Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1 January 1826, Volume 2, 1822-1832 
Sezione Corte, Materie politiche per rapporto all’ estero, consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Archivio di Stato di 
Torino. 
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Foreign Affairs at Torino in August 1827 regarding “the Termination of the Ottone Affair,” 
Consul Filippi lamented that Ottone had encountered too many difficulties in attempting to 
develop a cotton industry at Tunis, including his inability to express enough deference to the 
Tunisian First Minister whose lands he had been exploiting. After Filippi’s assurance that 
financial obligations between Sardinia and Ottone had been fulfilled, he added that Ottone had 
“begged” him for intervention with a repatriation request. Despite the request causing Filippi “a 
thousand difficulties,” he ultimately assisted Ottone.*’ Notably, Filippi does not state where 
Ottone, and by extension, his family, would be repatriated to. Marseille, where the Ottone family 
resided for over a decade prior to Tunis, was firmly a part of the French Empire. And Ottone only 
knew his birthplace, Genoa, under Napoleonic annexation. It seems as if Ottone never fully 
resolved the question of where he was heading next — his trace in the archival record went cold 
for three years. When he eventually resurfaced in the archives in 1830, his allegiances and social 
world had definitively changed. 


From sardo to francais: Ottone, Tunis, and the aftermath of the French Occupation of 
Algiers (1830-1841) 


While Ottone the cotton manufacturer may have slipped into oblivion, Ottone the 
businessman remained occupied as ever in Tunis through August 1830, two months after French 
forces commenced the violent occupation of Algiers 800 kilometers west of Tunis capital and 


just over a week after Louis Philippe was crowned King of the French. Yet Ottone, still formally 


37 “T_e somme difficolta e contrarieta d'ogni sorta che il Sig. Ottone non essa d'incontrare nello sviluppo della sua 
industria, de poco accorto nella deferenza da lui dovuta al Bascimamalucco [Bash Mamluk], mi hanno deciso, in 
esecuzione degli ordini che la SV Ill.ma ed Ecc.ma mi ha trasmessi, a troncare ogni ulteriore procrastinazione in 
proposito, avendoli ottenuto il compimento di suoi avessi m' p.11000 presso e quanto prima sara egli nel casa di 
ripatriare [sic] sul principio di questo mio intervento egli stesso mi supplicava per arrivare a tal quanto ed ora che 
I'ha ottenuto mi fa mille difficolta, io pero non esiterd un momento ad ordinargliene l'adempimento,” in Filippi to 
Prone Colmo, Conte della Torre, Cavalier and First Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 23 August 1827, Volume 
2, 1822-1832 Sezione Corte, Materie politiche per rapporto all’estero, consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, 
Archivio di Stato di Torino. 
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a Sardinian protégé, had begun claiming to be a representative for French merchants in Tunis, 
and apparently worked out of the French Consulate.** However, Ottone’s continued penchant for 
aggressive business affairs and pugilistic litigation had begun to sour his relationships with 
Muslim and Christian colleagues alike in Tunis, and ultimately jeopardized his protected status 
as a Sardinian in Tunis.*? 

Writing on 10 August 1830, Sardinian Consul Filippi explained that Ottone had 
implicated himself once again in a commercial affair involving the Bardo and had requested the 
Consul’s assistance. However, Filippi stated, “this circumstance has proved to me that this 
gentleman is far from holding himself in the good graces that I had prescribed to him as a 
condition...to continue residing in this country;” rather, Ottone’s actions had so endangered his 
own financial guarantees to creditors that Filippi had immediately ordered Ottone to leave town 
and embark on a French frigate for Toulon.*° Ottone apparently responded that he would seek an 
audience with the First Secretary to resolve his financial problems in Turin. Because Ottone 
seemed committed to tidying up his affairs, wrote Filippi, the Consul was willing to allow 


Ottone’s family to remain in Tunis, under the condition that Ottone and the family refrain from 


38 « Le ministre des affaires étrangéres transmet la demande du Sr. Ottone (Charles Jér6me) né 4 Génes, attaché au 
Consulat de France a Tunis, » 13 October 1830, AE/B/II/309, Archives Nationales, Paris, France. 


3° See “the affair of Bineau-Daligny (B-D) with Ottone” of 24 May-3 September 1830 in the French consular court, 
in which Ottone, described as a Sardinian subject, had purchased shashiyyah caps from a Jewish Tunisian named 
Elia Setbon who worked, ostensibly, as an intermediary of the B-D company. The manufacturer of the shashiyyah 
refused to deliver the caps to Ottone because Setbon had not already paid for them prior to the agreement with 
Ottone. Ottone initially went to “local authorities” to recuperate the shashiyyah, implying that he got the Bardo 
involved which could be what Sardinian Consul Filippi was referring to in his 10 August 1830 letter above. The 
French consular court originally decided the case against Ottone because Setbon was considered to be independent 
from B-D. Ottone subsequently brought Setbon back to the French consular court, which ultimately decided in 
Ottone’s favor. Setbon was ordered to reimburse Ottone 35,000 piasters, or the cost of 125 shashiyyah caps at 28 
piasters each, plus interest. See “Affaire du sieur Ottone avec le Sieur Elia Setbon” and « Affaire du sieur Bineau 
Daligny avec le sieur Ottone, » in 712/PO/1/716, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes. 


4° Consul Filippi to Count Sallier, First Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs, 10 August 1830, Volume 2, 1822-1832 


Sezione Corte, Materie politiche per rapporto all’ estero, consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Archivio di Stato di 
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engaging in any commercial operations. Despite the turmoil Ottone had left in his wake, he 
continued to retain Sardinian protection; in the meantime, Ottone was a shrewd observer of the 
direction the geopolitical winds were blowing. Within four months of Filippi’s letter, Ottone had 
made his way to Paris and obtained French naturalization. 

Despite his formal status as a Sardinian subject, Ottone benefitted greatly from the 
interventions of the French Consul at Tunis. The Consul transmitted Ottone’s petition to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Paris, who subsequently forwarded his request to the French 
Minister of Justice and Guard of Seals, arguably underscoring the degree to which inter-imperial 
rivalry animated affairs on the African continent between Sardinia and France. At the same time, 
the documents used to support Ottone’s French naturalization are instructive for comparing with 
Ottone’s correspondence with the Sardinian Consul — what made Ottone, Sardinian subject, a 
suitable Frenchman? 

According to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ottone’s experience serving in the 
Napoleonic army was an extremely compelling reason to afford him the favor he sought. 
Furthermore, wrote the Minister, upon the invasion of Genoa by Allied forces, Ottone and his 
family were “forced” to retreat to France.*! The Ottone family subsequently lived in Marseille 
for more than ten consecutive years, fortuitous timing and a gateway to naturalization per the 
aforementioned Law of 14 October 1814. Implying that Ottone’s reputation as a successful 
businessman in Marseille had led to his work for the French Consul at Tunis without mentioning 
the cotton scheme, the Minister added that Ottone initially administered the bankruptcy 
proceedings for a French merchant in Tunis, but gained permanent employment as an attaché to 
the Consulate serving as the Chief of Accounts of the Marine. Further, his “zeal, capacity, and 


41 Minister of Foreign Affairs to Guard of Seals and Minister of Justice, 11 October 1830, AE/BB/II/309, Archives 
Nationales, Paris, France. 
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probity” had garnered him the title of Agent of Insurers of Marseille, indicating the degree of 
commercial connection between the French port city and Tunis capital, as well as situating 
Ottone’s work in Tunis firmly on behalf of the French Empire.*? 

Yet the Minister of Foreign Affairs went further to reinforce Ottone’s case, tying Ottone’s 
value as a potential Frenchman (frangais) to a family history of services rendered on behalf of 
the French Empire. Instead of mentioning Ottone’s father, the minister homed in on Ottone’s two 
brothers who had both served in the French Navy. The first, he wrote, had been a lieutenant of 
light artillery whose leg was blown off while defending French territory from the English on the 
Genoese coast. The second brother had been a Chief in the Navy’s artillery battalion but died in 
the failed French invasion of Russia. He left behind a widow, three daughters, and a son in 
Toulon, about 60 kilometers southeast of Marseille. The remaining son had also cultivated a keen 
interest in serving in the French Navy but perished on a shipwreck some years prior off the coast 
of Bourbon Island (present-day Réunion Island) off the southeastern coast of the African 
continent in the Indian Ocean. “I am persuaded, Sir and Dear Colleague, that these services 
rendered as much by Mr. Ottone as by his relatives to France will be taken into consideration by 
you, when you rule on the request,” the Minister seemed to conclude. 

Yet he added, “confidentially,” that it would please him if the Guard of Seals granted 
Ottone’s request because of pretensions on the part of Sardinian consul. The latter “prided 
himself” that Ottone was born in Genoa, and thus a subject of his government over whom he 
could exercise the right of jurisdiction, a retroactive application of jus soli. The Minister 


admitted that such a claim was not without foundation; however, such a notion was 


42 “Je puis vous certifier, d’aprés le compte qui m’en a été rendu a plusieurs reprises par Notre Consul a Tunis, que 
M.r Ottone s’est acquitté avec zéle, capacité, et probité de ces diverses fonctions, » Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
Guard of Seals and Minister of Justice, 11 October 1830, AE/BB/II/309, Archives Nationales, Paris, France. 
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disadvantageous to the French consul. Apparently, a conflict had broken out between the two 
consuls to such a degree that the French Consul wrote directly to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to obtain Ottone’s letters of naturalization. The Minister feared that if Ottone returned to Tunis 
without “the title of Frenchman,” chaos would ensue between the consuls, and that ultimately, 
Ottone could not effectively protect the commercial interest of French merchants without being 
naturalized. 

Ottone’s capacity to be French, in the minister’s opinion, rested upon both personal and 
familial claims of service on behalf of the French Empire, even prior to the ascendancy of the 
July Monarchy, from the Genoese riviera to the northern coast and southeastern islands of the 
African continent. The minister’s elaborations on Ottone’s family connections to the French 
military also reinforced French imperial ambitions — despite defeat at Moscow, the Kingdom of 
Sardinia’s current possession of Genoa, and the slingshot occupation of the Bourbon Islands 
from British to French forces, French occupation of Algiers a few months prior had buoyed the 
vision of French empire ascendant once more. Service on behalf of France, along with Ottone’s 
moral and productive qualities, were considered to have equal if not greater weight than his 
legally recognized qualification for naturalization, his residence in Marseille for at least ten 
consecutive years. Ahmed has written that “Colonialism makes the world ‘white,’ which is of 
course a world ‘ready’ for certain kinds of bodies...a world that puts certain objects within their 
reach.”“4 Frenchness came within Ottone’s reach through family birthright forged in the violent 


expansion of empire in the 18th and 19th centuries. 


43 “Je suis persuadé, Monsieur et cher collégue, que ces services rendus tant par M.r Ottone que par les parens [sic], 
a la France seront pris par vous en considération, lorsque vous statuerez sur la demande, »» Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to Guard of Seals and Minister of Justice, 11 October 1830, AE/BB/II/309, Archives Nationales, Paris, 
France. 


44 Sara Ahmed, “A Phenomenology of Whiteness,” Feminist Theory 8, no. 2 (2007): 153-154. 
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With French legal status within his grasp, would Ottone reach out and seize it? Despite 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs’ glowing endorsement, Ottone struggled acquiring letters of 
naturalization because he did not have a birth certificate, and he was initially hesitant to swear a 
public oath of allegiance to the Kingdom of France. Corresponding with the Director of Civil 
Affairs to the Minister of Justice five days after the Minister’s favorable letter on his behalf, 
Ottone alleged that such a declaration would further compromise his position in the conflict 
between Sardinian and French consuls at Tunis. In lieu of a declaration, he suggested two 
substitutes. His first idea was that the Minister of Justice could accept the “tacit but incontestable 
proof of his wanting to be French,” deducted from his employment in the Army of Italy, a French 
field army stationed on the Italian border, even prior to Liguria “joining” France. Further, he 
wrote that his choice to flee to Marseille was evidence that he had “renounced and lost all the 
rights that [his] birth had given [him] toward the Sardinian government, and by services 
rendered, and that [he] continues to render in Tunis as Attaché to the General Consulate of 
France.” 

Of course, Ottone neglected to mention that he had argued the precise opposite in his 
1825 letters to the Sardinian consul, when he promised that his loyalty to Sardinia had “never 
wavered.” Additionally, as we have seen, Ottone had financially benefitted from the Kingdom of 
Sardinia, which subsidized his failed cotton enterprise in Tunis. Nevertheless, Ottone plowed 
ahead with his second idea, which, he wrote, “depends entirely on the generosity of the King.” 


The latter having granted naturalization to the entire Regiment of Hohenlohe, an infantry unit of 


4° La premiere [sic] par la preuve tacite, mais incontestable de vouloir étre Frangais...par ma retraite en France a 
cette époque jusq’en 1825, ayant par ce fait renoncé, et perdu tous les droits, que ma naissance me donnait aupres du 
Gouvernment Sarde, et par les services rendus, et que je rends encore a Tunis comme attaché au Consulat Général de 
France,” Ottone to DuLong, Director of Civil Affairs to the Minister of Justice, 16 October 1830, AE/BB/TI/309, 
Archives Nationales, Paris, France. 
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the French Army comprised of foreign soldiers who wished to continue serving France under the 
Restoration Monarchy, Ottone hoped that the royal family might do the same for him. Like the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs’s letter, Ottone’s request was couched in the language of militaristic 
and imperial allegiance, along with an appeal to pathos and the July Monarchy’s bourgeois 
family values.*° 

Did Ottone truly fear that a public declaration of allegiance to the French Empire would 
incite further conflict between consuls in Tunis? Or did he hope to maintain a channel open to 
other sovereign forms of protection should French subjecthood prove insufficiently beneficial in 
the future? That Ottone even had two options further strengthens Ahmed’s point that “the ‘body- 
at-home’ is one that can inhabit whiteness” across multiple “homes.”*’ In any event, Ottone’s 
attempt to avoid a public declaration proved unsuccessful. Two days later, on 18 October 1830, 
before the Mairie of the 4" arrondissement of Paris, Ottone certified that he had the intention to 
establish himself definitively in the Kingdom of France, to observe all laws and ordinances of the 
Kingdom, and to enjoy the title and rights of a frangais. In the ensuing two months following the 
declaration, Ottone delivered an affidavit in lieu of his missing birth certificate, compiled five 
certificates of morality, and received rosy reports on his conduct from his neighborhood Prefect 
and a member of the Chamber of Deputies, including the note that he would transfer his large 
fortune from Tunis to France.*® 

Finally, on 17 December 1830, the Minister of Justice wrote back to the Minister of 


Foreign Affairs stating that Ottone’s request to obtain declarations of naturalization was granted 


46 “T_a Seconde dépend entiérement de la bonté du Roi,” Ottone to DuLong, Director of Civil Affairs to the Minister 
of Justice, 16 October 1830, AE/BB/II/309, Archives Nationales, Paris, France. 


47 Ahmed, “A Phenomenology of Whiteness,” 153. 


48 Ottone to Minister of Justice and Guard of Seals, 10 December 1830; Prefecture, Department of the Seine, to 
Minister of Justice and Guard of Seals, 27 November 1830, AE/BB/II/309, Archives Nationales, Paris, France. 
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in accordance with King Louis Philippe’s 8 December 1830 ordinance.* In the Bulletin of Laws 
of 1830, the 8 December decree stated that six foreigners, born in regions formerly occupied by 
the Napoleonic French Empire and who now resided within the borders of the metropole, were 
granted the right to maintain residence in France and to exercise French civil rights.°° Ottone 
subsequently returned to Tunis, where he and his son were both described as French merchants 
established in the capital.>! Yet Ottone’s name was not listed among the six individuals granted 
naturalization on 8 December 1830, and, as of 24 March 1831, he had not yet formally received 
his declarations of naturalization from the government. In fact, in a letter signed by King Louis 
Philippe and sent from the Minister of Justice and Guard of Seals, the King and Minister 
recommended that Ottone be further observed by French authorities to confirm the firmness of 
Ottone’s allegiance to the Kingdom. Indeed, the stability of the Ottone family and their 
protection under the French flag would be beset by legal, financial, and personal crises over the 
next three years. 

Less than a month after Louis Philippe and the Minister of Justice’s declaration, Ottone’s 
brawl with the Consul General of the Netherlands and the son of the Dutch Consul seemed to 
affirm the rights and protections Ottone could expect as a Frenchman. In an 18 April 1831 


statement witnessed by the Eléve Vice Consul of France (and son of the French Consul), 


4° Minister of Justice to Minister of Foreign Affairs, 17 December 1830, AE/BB/II/309, Archives Nationales, Paris, 
France. 


5° Ordinance Number 606, Bulletin Des Lois Du Royaume de France, [Xe Série, Tome Premier, Le Partie, vol. 30, 9 
(Imprimerie nationale des lois, 1830), 589-590. 


5! « Recu du Sieur G. Valensi courtier du Consulat, des 80 Selles et 80 Brides, » 12 February 1831, Chancellerie du 
Consulat Général de France a Tunis, 712PO/1/717, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes. 


5? Louis Philippe and the Minister of Justice and Religions, Direction of Civil Affairs and Seals, 24 March 1831, 
AE/BB/II/309, Archives Nationales, Paris, France. 
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Ferdinand de Lesseps, Ottone wrote that he had gone to the Consulate of the Netherlands to 
address a disagreement. A courtier for the Dutch Consulate, Isaac Cesarra, had earlier gone to the 
Ottone family home and alleged that Ottone owed him payment for merchandise. The courtier 
accused Ottone of never being in his office, and for that reason, he had come to speak with him 
at his home. Ottone apparently responded that since he had returned from France, his office had 
been open, and accused Cesarra of falsely tarnishing his reputation, “like a liar.”°? Cesarra in turn 


accused Ottone of “having drunk too much.” Insulted and fearing that Cesarra and his 


associates “were gathered to harm him,” Ottone went back and forth to the Dutch Consulate, 


awaiting the arrival of the Dutch Consul himself.°> The French Consul’s son, Ferdinand, 
accompanied Ottone to the Dutch Consulate, implying that the French nation at Tunis supported 
Ottone’s endeavor to receive “satisfaction” from the Netherlands. 

Ferdinand’s presence did not calm the fracas; in fact, it escalated Ottone’s disagreement 
with the Dutch Consul’s courtier into an inter-imperial brawl between France and Holland. The 
Dutch Consul castigated Ottone for accusing his courtier Cesarra of being a liar, to which Ottone 
responded that the Consul was supporting duplicity. Ottone, the Dutch Consul, the Dutch 
Consul’s son, and the rest of the Dutch Consul’s entourage became physically violent; in 


Ottone’s telling, the Dutch Consul threw the first punch. The middle-aged Ottone wound up 


53 « Je répondés [sic] 4 mon tour que je ne pouvais pas en croire autant de celui que je regardais comme un faussaire, 
puisque avec son associé Elia Lumbroso soit disant tous, les deux agents de change avaient répandu dans le Public 
que ma maison avait recu de Livourne des protéts pour 8 milles Piastres de huit réaux et Contre lesquels j’avais 
adressé mes plaintes a ce sujet a M.r le Consul G.al de S.M.B. en parlant a Mr. Santillana Chancelier de ce 

Consulat, » in Gerolamo Ottone, 18 April 1831, 712PO/1/717, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes. 

4 « .. je fus obligé de le faire sortir par force de mon Comptoir et s’étant arrété aux Escaliers il s’est permis de me 
dire que j’avais trop bu, » Gerolamo Ottone, 18 April 1831, 712PO/1/717, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de 
Nantes. 


55 « Je lui dis : Il Parait que les Cesarra se sont réunis pour me faire du mal ; A cela [sic] il répliqua Que je prisse 


bien garde de mal parler des Cesarra qui tous sont reconnait pour honorables, » Gerolamo Ottone, 18 April 1831, 
712PO/1/717, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes. 
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pummeled to the ground and could only stand up with assistance from his son, Joseph, and from 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. He concluded his declaration stating that he “required from the Consul 
General of France all the protection which a Frenchman would enjoy.”*° In a letter to the French 
Consul General the next day, Ottone again reiterated that “the entire French Nation had also been 
insulted since these events had taken place under the eyes of one of its Agents,” referring to the 
Eléve Vice-Consul of France.*” Indeed, in the coming week, French merchants came to Ottone’s 


defense, one stating in an open letter to “the Frenchmen of Tunis” that these acts against “M. 


499 


Ottonné” had been committed against “A French head of house [pére de famille] in the presence 


of Monsieur Ferdinand de Lesseps.’””°* In an open letter signed by sixteen French merchants, the 
writers condemned the violence against “[their] compatriot Mr. Gerome Ottone,” a “respectable 


head of household,” and the “unfortunate event” of which he was a victim “despite the presence 


Mr. Ferdinand De Lesseps.”°? 


5° « Dans cet état de choses je proteste contre une semblable atrocité, Je requiers de Monsieur le Consul Général de 
France toute la Protection dont doit jouir un Frangais, et Je demande Copie légalisée de la présente déclaration pour 
m’en servir et valoir auprés qui de droit, » Gerolamo Ottone, 18 April 1831, 712PO/1/717, Centre des Archives 
diplomatiques de Nantes. 


57 « Me reférant [sic] 4 une déclaration d’hier soir dont il résulta que la Nation Frangaise a Tunis a été insultée par 
les tentatives d’assassinat exercés sur ma personne sous la Pavillon d’Hollande...et que la Nation Frangaise entiére a 
été également insultée attendu que ces faits se sont passés sous les yeux d’un de ses Agents, » in Ottone to Le 
Chevalier M. De Lesseps, Consul General and Chargé d’Affaires of France at Tunis, 19 April 1831, 712PO0/1/717, 
Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes. 


58 « Després Votre invitation motivée sur les procédés infames du fils du Consul du Pays Bas contre un francais M.r 
Ottonné, je me suis transporté chez notre Respectable Consul pour lui faire part de toute d’indignation que vous 
aviez éprouvée par les voir de fait commises contre un francais pere de famille en présence de M.r Ferdinand de 
Lesseps E.V. Consul de France qui malgré ses efforts n’a pu les empecher [sic], » in Chapelié, Deputé to The 
Frenchmen of Tunis, 20 April 1831, 712PO/1/717, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes. 


°° « Nous soussignés Francais, établis et domiciliés 4 Tunis, ayant appris par la voix publique et par le récit qui nous 
en a été fait par notre compatriote M.r Geréme Ottone |’évéenement facheux dont celui-ci vient d’étre la Victime 
malgré la présence de M.r Ferdinand De Lesseps, Eléve Vice Consul de France...M.r le Consul Général des Pays- 
Bas et toute sa famille a en commettre une encore plus grave contre un autre compatriote M.r Ottone pére de famille 
respectable, » 25 April 1831, 712PO/1/717, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes. 
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Both letters in support of Ottone followed similar conventions. Basing their censure on 
news that had spread among inhabitants of the capital of Tunis and from Ottone’s statement of 
events, writers described Ottone as a respectable head of house, and deplored that such violence 
against a Frenchman had been committed before the eyes of the French Consul’s son, also a high 
official of France at Tunis. Ottone was taken at his own word, and his plight was treated as not 
just his own, but that of all Frenchmen at Tunis, with an emphasis on explicitly and implicitly 
gendered language such as francais and pére de famille. The sense that his personal injury was 
an insult to all Frenchmen underscored his apparent belonging as not only a man, but a father 
(pere de famille) of France. Yet by the end of that summer, sympathy for a fellow “compatriot” 
would quickly dissolve as news of conflict between the Ottone and French consular families 
spread among the denizens of Tunis. 

Ultimately, co-consular loyalties proved to be more strongly rooted than Ottone’s newly 
declared French status. On 14 September 1831, it was up to Jéréme’s twenty-three-year-old son, 
Joseph, to defend the Ottone name from ill repute, Ottone pere having left for Paris. Before 
Charles Duchenoud, Chancellor and Interpreter of the French Consulate, Marie-Antoine 
Baucevich, a merchant and Austrian subject in Tunis, and Pierre Gay,®° French merchant of 
Tunis, Ottone fi/s, described as a “French merchant established at Tunis,” declared that 
Ferdinand, the French Consul’s son and Vice-Eléve Consul of France, had attempted to coerce 
him into signing a new declaration. Apparently refusing to let Joseph out of the consular 
chambers, Ferdinand wished to replace the April 1831 testimony that Joseph and his father had 
given and accused the Ottones of launching a complaint about the French Consuls’ inadequate 


protections before the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Joseph denied the allegation, and requested to 


6° Pierre Gay was likely a relative of Laurent Gay, the chief physician to the Bey and Frenchman from Chapter 3. 
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look over this new testimony with family advisers. Ferdinand would not budge. Ultimately, 
Joseph signed the new declaration, though he alleged that he signed only under duress.°! 

French public opinion quickly turned against the Ottone family over the next three days, 
as French inhabitants of Tunis penned open letters denouncing the “calumny” and “malice” of 
Jéréme Ottone. Mathieu de Lesseps, the French Consul, had apparently shared new testimony on 
the part of Jér6me which accused the Consul of attempting to assassinate him and ruin his 
family. The testimony is notably missing from the cache of related archival documents. It is not 
clear whether or not this testimony was the same as the one which Ferdinand compelled Joseph 
to sign, or one submitted separately by Jér6me Ottone himself. Notably, the authors of the open 
letters focused on a detail from the new testimony regarding a portrait of the recently ascendant 
king of the French, Louis Philippe. Among Jér6me Ottone’s defamatory allegations was that he 
claimed to have brought to the French Consulate of Tunis the first lithographed portrait of Louis 
Philippe. To the contrary, exclaimed the writers, it was Monsieur Rivalz, an established French 
merchant in Tunis, who, following his return from France in November 1830, had presented a 
bust of the new King. The bust, placed in the consular salon, replaced the portrait of Charles X 
which had been taken down the same day. This, the letter writers stated, demonstrated Ottone’s 
“singular malice,” for attempting to doubt the “attachment” of Consul de Lesseps to the current 
government. In conclusion, wrote the authors, Ottone should never have “distorted and slandered 
the relations of friendship and benevolence that existed between the de Lesseps and the Nyssen 


families.” 


6! J. Ottone fils, declaration, Chancellery of the General Consulate of France at Tunis, 14 September 1831, 
712PO/1/717, CADN. 


6 “T]1s assessent également que la conduite des fils de Mr. De Lesseps envers Mr. Ottone a toujours été celle de 


protecteurs et d’amis, qui n’auraient jamais di s’attendre a le voir dénaturer et calomnier les rapports d’amitié et de 
bienveillance qui existaient entr’eux et la famille du Consul de Hollande a cette époque,” in “French merchants 
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The latter statement spoke to what Julia Clancy-Smith has called “consular endogamy,” 
or the generations of families who had continuously represented European governments in Tunis 
without having ever, or rarely, stepped foot in the realms they technically served.*? By 
consequence, consular families, whether representing France or the Netherlands, were arguably 
closer to one another than to fellow compatriots. Thus, while Jér6me Ottone may have 
successfully gained French legal protection, social belonging was a separate question. Further, by 
connecting loyalty to the French government to familial harmony between European consulates, 
the open letter writers turned the language which had lauded Jéréme as an honorable Frenchman 
and head of household against him, putting his belonging to a broader sense of Europeanness 
into doubt. 

Things would only get worse over the next two years for the Ottone family as earlier 
rumors of shoddy business practices snowballed into a bankruptcy scandal. While Jér6me Ottone 
was still described as a “naturalized Frenchman” established in the city of Tunis, French 
merchants wrote to the French Consul complaining that Ottone father and son had neglected to 
pay back their creditors. One merchant, Martel, expressed that “[he] would never have believed, 
Sir, that Monsieurs Ottone, father and son...had real grounds upon which to complain of your 
conduct towards them. Today, to judge by the little regard they have for me, I have the deep 
conviction that recognition has never entered their hearts [my italics] and that they are 


insensitive to proper procedures.” 


established in Tunis, depositing testimony in the Chancellery of the Consulate General of France,” 17 September 
1831, 712PO/1/717, CADN. 


6 Julia Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans, 54. 
64 “Je n’ai jamais cri, que Mrs. Ottone, pére et fils aient efi de véritables sujets, de se plaindre de votre conduite a 
leur égard, aujourd’hui a en juger, par le peu de ménagemen [sic] qu’ils ont pour moi, j’ai la conviction profonde 


que la reconnaissance n’entrat jamais dans leur cceur et qu’ils sont insensibles aux bons procédés,” Monsieur Martel 
to Lesseps, 5 May 1832, 712PO/1/722, CADN. 
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Calling into question the sound judgement and business practices of Jér6me and Joseph 
Ottone through the language of embodied, sincere convictions mirrored the 18"*-century 
concerns of Sardinian officials toward the new Tabarqin settlers of Carloforte and Calasetta. 
There, the fear was that those new subjects had not truly committed to — nor could fully embody 
— the formal Christian and Sardinian status that had been bestowed upon them, and were thus 
more liable to “turn Turk,” or convert to Islam. Joseph Ottone, writing on behalf of himself and 
his father, seemed to recognize the direction in which this affair was heading. Much of their 
business has been conducted with Muslim and Jewish Tunisians, Mediterranean protégés of 
France, England, and Austria from Gibraltor, Greece, and Malta, as well as French merchants 
who had since signed open letters denouncing the Ottone family. And, among the notable items 
identified in a liquidation inventory was the Ottone family’s book of Arabic grammar.™ 

In these dire straits, Ottone fils, like the elite representatives of the 18"-century Carolini, 
deployed the racialized menace of “Arabs” and “Turks” to reinforce his claims to Europeanness. 
Furthermore, with Ottone pére out of the country under the pretext of shoring up the family’s 
finances around other Mediterranean entrepots, Joseph was forced to claim the gendered mantel 
of head of house on behalf of his female family members. Placed in debtors’ prison under the 
watch of a janissary in May 1832, Joseph pleaded mercy from the French consul, requesting food 
assistance on behalf of his two sisters and his mother who could hardly provide for themselves 
while he was in prison and his father was away. He reiterated his innocence regarding the 


bankruptcy case and blamed “Arabs” for their failure to repay him. For this reason, he requested 


6 “Inventory of Effects Left at Disposition of the Ottone Family,” 21 May 1832, 712PO/1/722, CADN. 
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to be sent to Marseille to appeal his case, concluding that proceedings could not be impartial in a 
“barbarous country” like Tunis. 

Joseph’s racialized and gendered entreaties appeared to be successful: he was released 
from debtor’s prison and allowed to work under the surveillance of a janissary and French 
syndics. Over the next year, Joseph cooperated with the bankruptcy proceedings and the 
conditions of his provisional employment in contrast to his father. In a 9 July 1833 report, French 
syndics concluded that Jér6éme Ottone had allegedly fled Tunis with a trove of gold, silver, and 
jewels valued at 12,604.93 piasters, roughly 2,521 pounds sterling in 1832 or 170,927 pounds in 
today’s currency.°’ Meanwhile, Joseph, according to the syndics, had proved himself to be “a 
good son and brother” who could rehabilitate the honor of the Ottone house and support his 
family.°* Jo Burr Margadant has contended that a gendered political imaginary of the French elite 
played an outsized role in the decades of the July Monarchy. Louis-Philippe himself would 
flounder as the French serial press painted him as neither a husband of France, nor a father to his 
people, nor a member of a band of brothers. The monarch’s inability to live up to gendered 
legitimacy norms from the Ancien Régime, Republican, and contemporary periods exacerbated 
critique that the July Monarchy was illegitimate and cruel. Similarly, Jéréme Ottone’s flight 
from Tunis only worsened critique of his family’s illicit business practices. Joseph’s efforts to 


right the flailing ship, on the other hand, appeared to prove fruitful because he convinced French 


6 Joseph Ottone (fils) to Consul de Lesseps, 22 May 1832, 712PO/1/722, CADN. 


67 “Notes on Currency,” Ismael Musah Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia (Gainesville: 
University Press of Florida, 2013), xxix, and The National Archives, “Currency Converter: 1270-2017,” accessed 
September 21, 2023, https://www.nationalarchives.gov.uk/currency-converter/. 


68 “Syndic report on Ottone’s bankruptcy,” 9 July 1833, 712PO/1/722, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes. 


6 Jo Burr Margadant, “Gender, Vice, and the Political Imaginary in Postrevolutionary France: Reinterpreting the 
Failure of the July Monarchy, 1830-1848,” The American Historical Review 104, no. 5 (1999): 1461-96. 
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authorities in Tunis that he could manage the house of Ottone — both its commercial and 
domestic spheres. 

In the next two years, Jér6me Ottone, newly returned to Tunis after salvaging his 
financial affairs in Paris and Livourne, launched a campaign to rehabilitate his image after an 
arguably disastrous beginning to his French subjecthood. Instead of yet another commercial 
scheme, however, Ottone turned to the pen. Publishing lengthy dispatches on the customs of 
“Barbary” for a newly launched jingoistic French colonialist journal called Revue africaine in 
1836, Ottone deployed Orientalist tropes to advance the French Empire’s efforts to paint their 
shaky hold over Ottoman Algiers as a fait accompli.’° By doing so, Ottone sought to secure not 
only European legal protection, but perhaps more importantly, his social belonging as a Christian 
European in the land of so-called Moorish Muslims and African domestics and slaves. 

Ottone wrote his French belonging into being by facilitating the Revue’s efforts to portray 
the occupation of Algiers as connected to French imperial ambitions in Tunis and the African 
continent more broadly. “The Revue africaine, striving evermore to justify its title, will 
henceforth, with care, occupy itself with the interests of Tunis. The active collaboration of M. 
Ottone, delegate of French merchants of this city, promises us a series of interesting articles on 


the government, administration, and commerce of Tunis.’”””! At the same time, he gestured to 


7 On the genesis and aims of Revue africaine, see Chapter 2 of this dissertation. From the outset of the French 
occupation of Algiers in 1830, French troops struggled to establish dominion over the whole of the province. Despite 
military might, French forces were routed by the resistance of Algerians guided by the military and religious leader 
‘Abd al-Qadir. In 1834, French troops reluctantly signed the Desmichels Treaty, ceding control of the region of 
Oran to ‘Abd al-Qadir. See John Ruedy, Modern Algeria: The Origins and Development of a Nation (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1992) and James McDougall, A History of Algeria (Cambridge, United Kingdom; New 
York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 2017). 


"| « La Revue africaine, s’efforgant de plus en plus de justifier son titre, s’occupera désormais, avec soin, des intéréts 
de Tunis. La collaboration active de M. Ottone, délégué des négocians frangais de cette ville, nous promet une série 
d’articles intéressans sur le gouvernement, |’administration et le commerce de Tunis, » in Jéréme Ottone, 
“Promenade a la Manouba,” in Revue africaine: recueil consacré aux intéréts matériels et moraux des possessions 
frangaises en Afrique et au succes de la colonisation d’Alger, 6 (Paris; Algiers: Bohaire, Boulevart des Italiens, 10; 
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affinity not only with the French but rather with all Europeans by using first-person plural in 
reference to the European inhabitants and consuls of Tunis, and the third-person plural to 
describe Muslim others. “The natives [indigénes] never live in hotels nor in inns, these sorts of 
establishments do not exist in Tunis. But one does find cabarets called Taverns here, run by 
Greeks. They sell bread, wine, and meats. There, the Moors, Turks, and Arabs are found mixed 
together. And since they leave the Taverns utterly incapacitated, the Europeans [/es Francs] and 
Jews there are frequently exposed to their brutality.”’” That Ottone used Europeans rather than 
les francais broadcasted a more capacious affinity beyond solely French. The former term 
gestured both to the “quarter of the Franks,” or European neighborhoods of the capital, as well as 
to early-modern capitulation treaties and benefits for those considered European subjects — non- 
Muslim, non-Ottoman subjects — living and working in provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Such 
benefits included the right to maintain religious buildings and exemption from certain local 


taxes, as well as access to European consular courts rather than Ottoman legal jurisdiction.” 


Guende et Boeyer, 1837), 52. It is also notable that the editorial staff of Revue africaine discursively tied the 
Maghrib to the whole of the African continent in this case, with Algiers as a gateway to broader continental 
ambitions. Arguably, the Maghrib was considered African only when it justified broader French imperial interests. 
The Maghrib was decidedly not African in the case of suppressing so-called “Christian slavery” in the early 19th 
century, versus “African slavery” in the mid-19th century. See Chapter 2 of this dissertation as well as « Sur 
l'abolition de l'esclavage en Afrique, par SIDNEY SMITH (1814) » in 1 MD/5, Afrique du Nord, Centre des 
Archives diplomatiques de la Courneuve, Paris, France, and « Circulaire relative a |’affranchissement des 
Esclaves, » 24 Moharem 1262/24 Janvier 1846, 712 PO/1/376, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes. 


® « Les indigénes ne logeont [sic] jamais dans des hotels ni dans des auberges, il n’y a pas de ces sortes 
d’établissements a Tunis ; mais on y trouve des cabarets dits Tavernes qui sont tenir par des Grecs. On y vend du 
pain, du vin et des viandes. La les Maures, les Turcs et les Arabes se montrent péle méle ; Et comme ils en sortent 
entiérement ivres les Francs et les juifs sont frequemment exposés a leur brutalité, » in Jéréme Ottone, « Notes sur 
les mceurs tunisiennes, »» F80 1697, ANOM, 16. 


3 On taxation in the late Ottoman empire, see M. Siikrii Hanioglu, 4 Brief History of the Late Ottoman Empire 
(Princeton: University Press, 2008), 46-47 (favorable taxation status for foreign traders until the early 19" century 
and the Porte’s efforts to level the commercial playing field by 1802), 74, 89-90 (post-1839 Tanzimat taxation 
reforms for non-Muslim Ottoman subjects). On early-modern taxation parallels, such as tax farms, between Ottoman 
and European empires, see Ariel Salzmann, Tocqueville in the Ottoman Empire: Rival Paths to the Modern State, 
Ottoman Empire and Its Heritage v. 28 (Leiden ; Boston: Brill, 2004). On taxation in Ottoman Tunis and early 
French Tunisia see L. Carl Brown, The Tunisia of Ahmad Bey, 134-136, Mary D. Lewis, Divided Rule, 75, Julia 
Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans, 204-206, Jessica M. Marglin, The Shamama Case, 16. 
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Franc had not necessarily pertained to non-Muslims like the stateless Christian Tabarqins 
residing in Tunis in the 18" and early 19" centuries, whose status as either state-recognized 
minorities (thus subject to certain dhimmi minority rights but also specific taxes and sumptuary 
codes) or European protégés was unclear in fiscal registers and consular documentation.’* Nor 
did Franc fully encompass Maghribi or European Jews, who, while included among Franks as 
the object of “Moorish,” “Turkish,” and “Arab” violence in Ottone’s telling, were nevertheless 
distinguished as separate from Europeans. Thus for Ottone’s purposes, the term Franc was 
instrumental as insurance should his legal protection and naturalization as French ever come into 
doubt. If the French relinquished his protection, he could appeal again to the Consul of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, or even try to curry favor with the Consul of the British Empire. 

One of Ottone’s longest unpublished pieces, “The Domestic Life of a Well-to-Do 
Moorish Family: An Excerpt of a Forthcoming Article on the Regency of Tunis,” served to 
reinforce the writer’s Europeanness in contradistinction to tropes of tyrannical Muslim men, 
cloistered Muslim women, and the obsequious enslaved.’> Even as enslaved people occupied 
only the margins of Ottone’s torrid treatise, allusions to enslavement and despotism as markers 
of Islam — juxtaposed with freedom as synonymous with Christianity and Europeanness — 
underscored how 18"-century essentialized discourses on religion and servitude continued to 


hold currency among self-identified European actors through the mid-19" century. 


™ While some researchers have argued that Christian Tabarqins constituted a class of Ottoman minorities in Tunis 
(dhimmi), Beylical fiscal registers never refer to the group as dhimmi. Beylical scribes rather used this term to refer 
to Jewish inhabitants of Tunis, while Christian Tabargins were called “the Christians of Tabarqah.” The rights and 
responsibilities of Christian Tabarqins (in contradistinction to Christian Tabarqins who converted to Islam) were 
typically written in line with other bureaucrats and military officials of the Bardo, such as customs paid to the State 
to sell meat in the province. See “Masarif mufassalah lil-dawlah fi sh’an li-sanna musalah al-bay li-sanna 1160 wa 
bidayyah 1161/1747-1748, Register 50, 1, 28, ANT. 


3 JérOme Ottone, « Intérieur d’une famille mauresque, Extrait d’un ouvrage sur la Régence de Tunis qui est sur le 


point de paraitre » in Maurs Tunisiennes (undated, though likely written in 1830s), F80 1697, ANOM, pp 88-107 
(hereafter « Intérieur d’une famille mauresque ») 
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Ottone’s descriptions of Islam as a cruel religion because of its alleged support of 
enslavement — whether of Christians, Muslim women, or Africans — locates the writer squarely 
within a broader constellation of European discourses: from older discussions of Barbary piracy 
and so-called Christian slavery, to debates by Ottone’s contemporaries on Europe’s humane 
influence on suppressing the traffic of enslaved people, from the Atlantic to the Ottoman 
Empire.’° Furthermore, Ottone’s treatise also indicated the degree to which enslavement had 
become associated exclusively with Blackness by the mid-19" century. Ottone’s tautological 
analogies of Muslims: Moors and Christians: Europeans reaffirmed the notion that enslaved and 
laboring people in elite households could be neither Muslim nor Christian, neither Tunisian nor 
European. Ottone did not need to explicitly mention Blackness — whether in terms of skin color, 
geographic origins, or religion — for his audience, Frenchmen and other European readers in 
Tunis and the metropole, to imagine whom Ottone was referencing in passing. 

Ottone’s exposé, written in the third person, followed a lightly fictionalized Frenchman 
named Philippe into the phantasmic inner world of an elite Muslim family residing in the capital 
of Tunis. A didactic narrative, it underscored alleged European Christian supremacy over the 
Muslim Other — those still living in the time of slavery and inequality in contradistinction to a 
European Christian epoch of abolition and liberty. This periodization conveniently ignored the 
fact that slavery continued to persist in the French empire for at least another decade, until 1848. 
Yet as Edward Said has contended, the point of such discourse, especially among self-styled 
European experts of Muslims and the Orient, was to establish a regime of truth, or “a certain will 


or intention to understand,” through the reproduction and circulation of familiar tropes.”’ 


76 See the British empire’s interested role in abolishing so-called African slavery in Ottoman Tunis in Ismael Musah 
Montana, The Abolition of Slavery in Ottoman Tunisia (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2013). 


™ Edward W. Said, Orientalism, 1st Vintage Books ed edition (New York: Vintage, 1979), 12. 
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Indeed, in “The Domestic Life of a Well-to-Do Moorish Family,” Ottone’s narrator, the 
Frenchman Philippe, apparently had befriended this family to such a degree that he could freely 
enter the interior of the household for a conversation with a one “Lella Mériam” about her 
suffering at the hands of her husband, Philippe’s supposed friend “Hadj Ahsen.” Asking her what 
she thought of the religion “of our Lord Jesus (Sidna Issah),” Philippe recorded her ostensible 
response: “That I prefer it to that of our Lord Mahomet [sic], not because I believe it is better, 
but because it leads to liberty. Indeed, Mahomet succeeded by the sword [par le fer], and Jesus 
by undoing the chains of men. And, while we fear our prophet, you [vous, formal] love your 
messiah.” Philippe responded, “You [7u, informal] are right. The triumph of our religion kicked 
off the era of liberty.”’> Mériam breathlessly extolled the great influence Christian men of 
Europe [Nessara, sic] could bestow upon Muslim husbands of Tunis, adding that “Muslims also 
love their wives, but like slaves, while Christians love theirs like equals. This is why the love of 
our husbands only manifests in caprice [par boutades], and why like lightning, it stops as soon as 
it has begun.”””” 

In an ironic turn, Philippe reified a gendered hierarchy by addressing Mériam informally 
using the tu, typically reserved for intimates or to speak to children or pets, while Mériam used 


the formal and deferential vous to speak to Philippe. Toward the end of the passage, Philippe 


explicitly noted Mériam’s desire to convert to Christianity: “Oh Philippe, if I could embrace the 


78 <°>Que penses-tu de la religion de notre Seigneur Jésus (Sidna Issah) ?” Demandait un jour Philippe a la belle lella 


Mériam. “Que je la préfére a celle de notre Seigneur Mahomet, non parce que je la crois meilleure, mais parce 
qu’elle conduit a la liberté. En effet, Mahomet a réussi par le fer, et Jesus en déliant les chaines des hommes. Aussi, 
tandis que nous redoutons notre prophéte, vous aimez votre Messie.” “Tu as raison. Le triomphe de notre religion a 
commenceé I’ére de la liberté,” « Intérieur d’une famille mauresque, » 88. 


™ “1 es musulmans aussi aiment leurs femmes ; mais comme des esclaves, tandis que les Chrétiens aiment les leurs 


comme des égales. Voila pourquoi |’amour de nos maris ne se manifeste que par boutades, et pourquoi, comme 
l’éclair, il finit aussit6t qu’il a commencé,” « Intérieur d’une famille mauresque, » 89. 
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religion of our Savior Jesus, how happy I would be! With what pleasure I would elevate myself 
to the status befitting my sex! Because I sense within myself, in my burning heart [fi galbi 
mahrouk], an involuntary movement against servitude!”*®° The narrator interrupted this erotic 
climax to acknowledge, like a stage direction, the entrance of Mériam’s husband, Sidi Hadj 
Ahsen, and his brother, Sidi Ali el Aouer (the one-eyed). What began as an apparent 
conversation revealed itself to be something closer to an ethnographic questionnaire, data 
collected by “Philippe” to reaffirm the righteousness of European Christianity over the Muslim 
Other. 

Ottone instrumentalized this exchange between Philippe and Mériam to reinforce 
European Christian superiority not in terms of nebulous subjective qualities — in Mériam’s 
apparent words, not because Christianity is “better” — but in terms of Christianity’s 
incontrovertible ties to liberty. Furthermore, religion mapped a gendered and sexualized realm of 
enslavement and freedom in time. The alleged “victory” of Christianity could refer to any 
number of ideological starting points for the author-cum-narrator: the Crusades-era victory of 
Charles Martel in the Battle of Tours over Muslim troops from al-Andalus in 732, Year 1 of the 
anticlerical French Republic in 1793, Napoleonic troops’ invasion of Ottoman Egypt in 1798, the 
French war on Algiers in 1830, to name a few. Despite this discrepancy, Philippe’s narrative 
authority was presumed to be ironclad — there was no need for him to provide citations, because 
the easy flow of dialogue (in French, with dashes of Tunisian Arabic to gesture at the narrator’s 
expertise with “Tunisian ways”) between a Christian Frenchman and Muslim woman made his 


case for him. Sara Ahmed writes “how whiteness is lived as a background to experience” and 


8° « O Philippe, si je pouvais embrasser la religion de notre Seigneur Jésus, combien je serais heureuse ! Avec quel 
plaisir je m’éléverais au rang que mérite mon sexe ! Car je sens 1a, au dedans de moi, dans mon cceur brulé (fi galbi 
mahrouk), un— involontaire mouvement contra la servitude ! » « Intérieur d’une famille mauresque, » 90. 
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operates as an “ongoing and unfinished history.”*'! Those whose bodies are phenomenologically 
“at home,” like Philippe’s, tacitly invoked the right to delineate when and where liberty reigned, 
and for whom. 

As for the lived experience of enslaved individuals in the household of the “well-to-do 
Moorish family,” Philippe — that is to say, Ottone — had little to say in terms of dialogue or 
interiority as bestowed upon Mériam and her metaphors of servitude. When Philippe was invited 
to the family’s “country house” in “el Marsa,” a ritzy area just northeast of the capital where the 
Beylical family themselves kept a summer place, enslaved and serving individuals were 
narratively deployed to emphasize heathenistic superstition. During his stay, Philippe was woken 
in the middle of the night by a ghastly noise throughout the house, described by our narrator as 
“Satan and his infernal army celebrating their sabbath.” Jumping out of a bed, Philippe called out 
for “his domestic” to find out what has transpired. “Oh, my master (mon maitre),” cried the 
servant, armed with a rifle, “we are done for! Grab a rifle and follow me.’** The narrator, still 
confused and, notably, fearing a revolt was about to unfold, followed behind to witness a barrage 
of fire and the clattering of pots and pans. It soon turned out that the horror in question was in 
fact a lunar eclipse, to which a relieved Philippe struggled to keep from laughing at the ignorance 
of “the Moors.” He explained that when the moon wanes, “the Moors” believed they had to kill 
the “dragon” that had devoured the moon. When the moon waxed, they celebrated their 


vanquishing of this mythical enemy. 


81 Sara Ahmed, “A Phenomenology of Whiteness,” Feminist Theory 8, no. 2 (2007): 149-150. 
82 «,. il fut reveillé en sursant par un bruit épouvantable, par un vacarnu horrible, qui retentisait dans toute la 

maison ; c’était plus que nos charivaris ; on eit dit que Satan et la troupe infernale célébraient leur sabat. Philippe 
sauta du lit a terre, et sortit en appelant son domestique ; il le trouva dans |’escalier, armé d’un fusil, se dirigeant vers 
la porte de la terrasse. « Oh ! mon maitre, lui cria celui-ci, nous somme perdus ! Prends un fusil aussi et suis moi, » 
« Intérieur d’une famille mauresque, » 93. 
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It is notable that Philippe grouped “his domestic” with “the Moors.” Tying servitude to 
tropes about the superstition of “the Moors,” or Arab Muslim inhabitants of the province, 
suggests that some serving individuals were considered natives of the province by self-identified 
European writers. In documents written by French representatives in Tunis just before and after 
the abolition of slavery in Tunis in 1846, domestic servants as well as guards for European 
households and businesses were described as recently conveyed men and women from western 
and central Sudan (wasif and khadim), or hailing from Gabes, the southern region of the 
province bordering the Sahara predominately inhabited by shuwashin, or indigenous dark- 
skinned Tunisians of free and enslaved descent.** 

Yet the narrator’s use of the possessive to describe this domestic servant as “his” 
reinforced an ambiguity between free and unfree, native and foreigner. Indeed, in a separate 
published exposé again documenting the travails of “Philippe,” the narrator mentioned a trip to 
Manouba and the Beylical household. Philippe’s “Moorish” best friend, Hadj Ahsen, made 
another appearance, along with a domestic servant of Hadj Ahsen (domestique d’Ahsen) named 
“Barca.”*4 Again, the narrator did not explicitly racialize the domestic servant nor was Barca 
described as enslaved. However, names like Barca (Baraka) were frequently bestowed by 
enslavers upon individuals racialized as Black, and inhabitants racialized as Black were recorded 


with similar names in Beylical police records by the mid-19" century.** Barca may have been 


83 See Chapter 2 of this dissertation as well as « Mission en Afrique, » 1847-8, 215a, 1MD/14, Centre des Archives 
diplomatiques, La Courneuve (CADC). 


84 Jéréme Ottone, « Promenade a la Manouba » in Revue africaine: recueil consacré aux intéréts matériels et 
moraux des possessions frangaises en Afrique et au succes de la colonisation d’Alger, Revue africaine : recueil 
consacré aux interéts matériels et moraux des possessions francaises en Afrique et au succes de la colonisation 
d’Alger. (Paris: Franque & Firbach, No 8, Dec/Jan 1838), 52. 


85 Abdelhamid Larguéche, Les ombres de la ville: pauvres, marginaux et minoritaires a Tunis, XVIIléme et XIXéme 


siécles (Manouba]: Centre de publications universitaire, Faculté des lettres de Manouba, 1999), 398 fn26. See as 
well Chapter 2 of this dissertation’s discussion of 1860s police records. 
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freed, but his marginal and racialized status in Tunisian society denoted by his position and 
shallow genealogy — only a first name, without honorifics (Sidi or Hadj) — was all but implied, 
even from the perspective of a European writer. 

For the narrator, enslaved people functioned primarily as silent set-pieces, facilitating the 
luxurious and cruel lifestyles of wealthy Muslim Arab inhabitants of the capital. They were 
implicitly racialized as Black by nature of their serving status, in contradistinction to the Muslim 
“Moorish natives” of Tunis. For example, while Philippe recounted the lunar eclipse affair to 
Hadj Ahsen, he noted that a one “Salah” brought to his master (son maitre) and the narrator a 
tobacco pipe and coffee. Then, following the beating of Ahsen’s son and many questions from 
Philippe about Bedouins and cats, the narrator wrote that a slave (un esclave) presented Hadj 
Ahsen and Philippe with coffee and a wooden pipe of high-quality tobacco.®*° The narrator 
arguably did not need to further racialize such individuals for his readers, because Blackness was 
assumed as a given. Indeed, in Revue africaine, of twenty-three mentions of enslaved people 
from the journal’s initial run from 1836-1838, all but two citations tied servitude to Blackness 
using the terms esclave and noir or négre.*’ Further, the two outlying references, focused on the 
enslavement of Christian Europeans, treated this form of servitude as a relic of the past in 
comparison to present-day observations of so-called African slavery. 

Philippe’s Frenchness came into view by delineating what he was not — neither an Arab 
Muslim man demanding mastery over his women, children, nor the subjugated classes of 


enslaved and serving people implicitly racialized as Black. As Toni Morrison has written, the 


8¢ « Intérieur d’une famille mauresque, » 67-68. 
87 Revue africaine: recueil consacré aux intéréts matériels et moraux des possessions frangaises en Afrique et au 


succes de la colonisation d’Alger, Revue africaine : recueil consacré aux interéts matériels et moraux des 
possessions francaises en Afrique et au succes de la colonisation d’Alger. (Paris: Franque & Firbach, 1836). 
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Africanist presence for white authors is crucial for delineating meanings of freedom and 
servitude. These meanings are meant to be comprehensible to the presumably “un-raced” reader, 
that is to say, a white Christian European man. The Africanist presence is thus used to knit 
together a shared language between writer and reader.** For Ottone, his unpublished and 
published writings on Tunis were reliant upon rehearsed, mutually comprehensible tropes 
underscoring who was considered a native or foreigner to the province. Only through these 
familiar stereotypes did he make a convincing-enough case for his own belonging to a European 
Christian empire, whether French or Sardinian, after the social and financial turmoil undergone 
by the Ottone family in the early 1830s. As we shall see, Ottone writing his way into European 
subjecthood ultimately created stronger transgenerational bonds of privilege and protection than 
those of formal naturalization processes. 

Conclusion 

In the next two decades following France’s occupation of Algiers and increased settler colonial 
expansion throughout the province, Ottone pére continued to oscillate between French and 
Sardinian affinity. Depending on the comparative advantages of protection for his bustling 
litigatory activity in Tunis, and perhaps, his increasing concerns over the political stability of the 
French and Sardinian governments in the years preceding the popular uprisings of 1848 across 
continental Europe, Ottone alternately emphasized his French subjecthood or his alleged natal 


ties to the Sardinian Kingdom.*? Yet despite his own fluctuating loyalties, his French 


88 Toni Morrison, Playing in the Dark: Whiteness and the Literary Imagination, \st Vintage Books ed. (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1993). 


8° See documents in Dossier « Plainte du sieur Ottone contre le sieur Costa pour des insultes a lui faites ; plainte 
portée par le sieur Ottone contre le sieur Costa ; plainte portée par le sieur Ottone contre le sieur et la demoiselle 
Gay, » 25 June to 4 October 1841, 712PO/1/738, Centre des Archives diplomatiques de Nantes, and Gerolamo 
Ottone to Geymet, consul of Sardinia to Tunis, 22 May 1846, Volume 4, 1842-1849, Materie politiche per rapporto 
all’estero, consolati nazionali, Tunisi, 1816-1859, Archivio di Stato di Torino. 
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subjecthood stabilized in consular and legal discourse. The same could not necessarily be said 
for other family members, but their consular protection under the Sardinian Kingdom was no less 
advantageous. 

Since his earlier appearance in the infamous consular scuffle and family debt troubles of 
the early 1830s, Ottone’s son Joseph had moved permanently to Paris by 1838, taking up 
residence at 14 Rue Feydeau and running a lucrative textile business. Ottone /fi/s in fact 
reappeared in the archival record because he sought French naturalization, based on the 
naturalized status bestowed upon his father in 1830. Deliberations between the Minister of 
Justice and Cults and Minister of Foreign Affairs confirmed that he was indeed still under 
Sardinian protection and not a French subject, because he was born outside of France and was 
considered an adult Sardinian subject at the time of his father’s naturalization.?? Seven years 
later, in 1845, Joseph would again request copies of documentation regarding his father’s 
naturalization, though this time for the bureaucratic necessities of getting married in the 
metropole in lieu of his father’s absence.”! Despite not having formally naturalized as French, 
Joseph’s father’s formal connections to the Empire — and his own legibility as a Sardinian 
subject — arguably secured for him the social and economic protections in France for which his 
father had agitated in the 1820s and 1830s. When the death of Ottone’s wife Agostina Maria 
Sacoman-Ottone, aged sixty-six, native of Spezia, Genoa, and described as a Sardinian, was 
recorded on 12 August 1856 in the capital of Tunis, her husband had already disappeared from 


the archival record five years prior. The Consul of Sardinia mentioned him in passing, describing 


°° Minister of Foreign Affairs to Guard of Seals, 22 May 1838, AE/B/II/309, Archives Nationales, Paris, France. 


°! Joseph Ottone to Guard of Seals, 1 July 1845, AE/B/II/309, Archives Nationales, Paris, France. 
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him as “‘a French subject.” Ottone’s efforts to write his claims to European protection into 
being ultimately succeeded, with ramifications for the next generations of the Ottone family, as 
well as for racialized hierarchies in Tunis more broadly. 

This chapter began in the late 18" and early 19 centuries, examining how individuals 
from Tabarqah and Genoa without clearly defined consular or legal protections navigated 
Ottoman Tunis and the broader Mediterranean world to their advantage. Homing in on the life 
and times of Jér6me/Gerolamo Ottone who was born in war-ridden Genoa in the late 18" 
century, this chapter argues that Ottone’s ramped-up efforts to alternately claim Sardinian or 
French protection by 1830 dovetailed with the expansion of western European empire in 
northern Africa, particularly the 1830 French war on Ottoman Algiers. Not only did Ottone seek 
formal subjecthood from Sardinia and France, but he also used pro-settler colonialist journals to 
reinforce European Christian supremacy in contradistinction to tyrannical Muslim Moors, the 
“natives” of the province, and the subjugated “foreign” African enslaved. 

Ottone’s efforts to secure legal and social belonging in mid-19" century Tunis ultimately 
rendered European Christian supremacy natural within a wider social hierarchy of the province. 
Racialized tropes to which Ottone contributed would be rearticulated by European elites in the 
late 19 century following formal occupation of Tunis. French Protectorate officials sought to 
naturalize “European” inhabitants, including those of Tabarqin and Genoese descent, as French, 
while Italian consular officials sought to maintain influence in the province through the large 


Italian-speaking populations that had migrated to Tunis from the Italian peninsula over the 


2 « Sentenza della Cancelleria dell’ Agenzia e Consolato Generale di Sardegna in Tunisi,” 27 January 1851, 
712PO/1/764, CADN. 
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course of the 19" century.?? Such efforts belied the centuries-long presence of Tabarqins and 
other Italophones in Tunis, while contributing to ideologies that rendered Blackness as foreign to 
the province and enslavement an indication of how “less-evolved” non-Europeans were. In the 
next and last chapter, we shall see the consequences of these discourses play out in French 
schemes to construct a trans-Saharan railway over the same routes used by high-mortality trans- 


Saharan caravans. 


3 Julia Ann Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans: North Africa and Europe in an Age of Migration, c. 1800-1900, 
California World History Library 19 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2011) and Mary Dewhurst Lewis, 
Divided Rule: Sovereignty and Empire in French Tunisia, 1881-1938 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2013). 
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Chapter 5: Trans-Saharan Sublimations 
The French Trans-Saharan Railway Scheme and Racialized Labor Regimes in Northern 
Africa, 1875-1891 

Introduction 
Around 1880, famed engineer Alphonse Beau de Rochas of the Association of Two Worlds put 
together an unpublished treatise arguing that railroads held the key to “the Development of 
Civilization and the Extinction of the [Slave] Trade.”! Elaborating on this vision, he described a 
railway that would start in French Algeria, either Algiers or Constantine, bypassing Ottoman 
Tunis, and head south to the Saharan oasis of Ouargla. From Ouargla, the path would fork — 
west to French-occupied Saint Louis on the western coast of the continent, and east to the 
regions surrounding Lake Chad administered by the Borno and Wadai Empires. The hypothetical 
railway would eventually extend to the Horn of Africa, through what is now Somalia, and 
terminate at the Gulf of Aden between the Red and Arabian Seas. The goal of this railway was 
not, assured the writers, to occupy, colonize, or extract resources. Rather, the chief purpose of 
this railway would be to render slave trading extinct. Abolition, they explained, would create the 
conditions for civilization to develop “quickly” and “cheaply.” On this note, Beau de Rochas 
described the wealth of resources stretching from northern Africa to the continent’s western and 
eastern coasts that could be put to best use by the French. To suppress slavery and develop 
civilization through exploiting natural resources, these regions would have to be connected: not 
by the great expanse of the Saharan Desert which posed a barrier to progress, explained the 


writer, but rather, by a wholly modern, wholly French trans-Saharan railway network (See Figure 


1). 


' Alphonse Beau de Rochas, « Projet d'Association, Association des Deux-Mondes, pour le développement de la 
civilisation et l'extinction de la traite par les chemins de fer en Afrique, » around 1880, 1ADP/12, Archives du 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, La Courneuve, France (hereafter MAE Courneuve). 
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Beau de Rochas was hardly alone in this vision of railroads as crucial to French interests 
in the African continent. Indeed, railroads had become a cause célébre for empires by the late 
19" and early 20" centuries. In the United States, a transcontinental railway had been completed 
earlier in 1869, built on indigenous lands primarily using the coerced labor of East Asian 
migrants, while the Russian Empire’s trans-Caspian railway, following medieval Silk Road 
networks through western central Asia to signify Russia’s conquest of the Central Asian Khanate 
of Kokand and victory over the Ottoman Empire in the Caucasus region, was completed in 1906. 
Yet the Trans-Saharan railway (TSR) was distinct in two ways. First, it remained a blueprint, 
never fully realized in the late 19" century, nor in future deliberations taken up by interwar 
politicians and World War II Vichy officials. Second, and most important for the purposes of this 
project, was the centrality of suppressing slavery in late 19"" century TSR deliberations. 

By doing so, French writers, including metropolitan and colonial officials, railway 
entrepreneurs, engineers, diplomats, and explorers, interwove disparate strands of civilizing 
mission discourses — infrastructure and humanitarianism — into a unified schema of republican 
colonial modernity. Yet, writers’ grave concerns around slavery were belied by the fact that 
trans-Saharan trading in captives had markedly dwindled since its peak decades prior in the early 
19" century.” Besides abolition’s role in a colonial civilizing mission, how did French writers’ 
interest in trans-Saharan slavery tap into older discourses about racialization and enslavement on 


the African continent, especially in northern Africa? 


? Ralph Austen, relying on European-language travelogues and censuses, estimates that between 1800-1850, around 
700 people were trafficked annually in Tunis. After 1851 and through 1900, roughly 200 people per year were 
reportedly conveyed to the region, less than half the number of captives compared to the early-mid 19" century. 
Austen notes similar downward trends in neighboring French-occupied Algeria as well as Ottoman Tripoli by the 
late 19" century. Ralph A. Austen, “The Mediterranean Islamic Slave Trade out of Africa: A Tentative Census,” 
Slavery & Abolition 13, no. 1 (1992): 227. 
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This chapter argues that writings on the TSR reflected the culmination of ideological 
transformations to racialization and slavery in northern Africa from the mid-18th to the late 19th 
centuries: enslaveability and marginality had become exclusively tied to Blackness in both 
European as well as northern African elite discourses.* The TSR scheme also reinforced a strain 
of racial ideology more frequently held by African Muslim elites, that Blackness was mutually 
exclusive from Islam. Although French TSR writers conceptualized Blackness primarily through 
skin color, they similarly promoted the trope that people racialized as Black were not Muslim 
and that Blackness was foreign to the northern regions of the African continent, despite the long 
history of indigenous dark-skinned populations in Ottoman Tunis and northern Africa.‘ 
Furthermore, while TSR writers made the case that a railway was necessary to suppress human 
trafficking in western and central Sudan, this argument obfuscated plans to “redeem” enslaved 
captives who would then be compelled to perform hard labor on French colonial infrastructural 
projects in French-occupied Algeria and Tunisia. TSR writers additionally failed to attend to 
French complicity in the deaths of those who had perished on high-mortality slaving routes, and 


to the humanity of those whose lands were to be re-possessed for the sake of colonial modernity 


3 This chapter focuses on French discourses in particular. I demonstrate this argument regarding northern African 
elite discourses in Chapter 2 of this dissertation. 


4 While Islamicate discourses are outside the frame of this chapter, I show in Chapter 2 and 3 how western and 
northern Muslim elites in Tunis drew on early modern Islamicate treatises to underline the incommensurability of 
Blackness with Islam. I also argue that these discourses were exacerbated over the course of the 19" century by the 
age of revolutions in western and central Africa, and by European diplomats, financiers, and merchants who 
progressively encroached on and transformed lands, finances, and hierarchies in the Ottoman province. It is also 
worth noting that in contrast to TSR writers, French colonial officials in occupied Senegal, French Sudan, and 
Tunisia recorded people racialized as Black in colonies as Muslim subjects of France. See Allan Christelow, “The 
Muslim Judge and Municipal Politics in Colonial Algeria and Senegal,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 
24, no. 1 (1982): 3-24, Dominique Sarr and Richard Roberts, “The Jurisdiction of Muslim Tribunals in Colonial 
Senegal,” in Law in Colonial Africa, ed. Kristin Mann and Richard L. Roberts, Social History of Africa 
(Portsmouth, NH : London: Heinemann Educational Books ; James Currey, 1991), and Mary Dewhurst Lewis, 
Divided Rule: Sovereignty and Empire in French Tunisia, 1881-1938 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2013), 78-79, 93. 
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and infrastructural progress.° Instead, European explorers like Colonel Paul Flatters who had 
died while journeying through western and central Sahara were held up as the only subject- 
martyrs worthy of grieving, as well as symbolic rationales for TSR expansion. 

The unrealized TSR project has been taken up by historians, literary theorists, and 
journalists alike.° Some have focused on the phantasmic quality of TSR planning, noting that 
despite the TSR never being realized materially and having little economic utility, the power of 
representation — railway discourses and blueprints alike —crucially molded French 
metropolitan public opinion and self-perception. In the words of Natalia Starostina, “The empire 
itself became a captivating image.”’ Others center how the language around the TSR fantasy 
normalized colonial violence and crystallized spatial and temporal notions of a native “Other” 
confined to the past, while the future potential and thus urgency of a TSR was often described as 
already having happened. Writers and engineers, constantly painting the Saharan desert as a 
barrier to colonial progress and consolidation, reified the project as a discursive fait accompli 


even though it was never actually accomplished on the ground.® 


5 Historians Benjamin Brower and Yacine Daddi Addoun have demonstrated both French tolerance of and active 
involvement in trading and enslaving western and central African captives in occupied Algeria even after the 
abolition of slavery across the empire in 1848. See Benjamin Claude Brower, A Desert Named Peace: The Violence 
of France’s Empire in the Algerian Sahara, 1844-1902, History and Society of the Modern Middle East Series (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2009) and Yacine Daddi Addoun, “Document 1: Code de l’esclavage Chez Les 
Musulmans,” African Economic History 40, no. 40 (2012): 7-35. 


® Besides authors mentioned below, see as well Pascal Bejui, Luc Raynaud, and Jean-Pierre Vergez-Larrouy, Les 
Chemins de fer de la France d’outre-mer, v.2. L’Afrique du nord, le Transsaharien, vol. 2 (Saint-Laurent-du-Var, 
France: La Régordane, 1990), Jean-Louis Chaléard, Chantal Chanson-Jabeur, and Chantal Béranger, Le chemin de 
fer en Afrique, Hommes et sociétés (Paris: Karthala : PRODIG : SEDET, 2006), Mostafa Minawi, The Ottoman 
Scramble for Africa: Empire and Diplomacy in the Sahara and the Hijaz (Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 2016), 88-89, and Farid Bahri, “Le transsaharien, ou le Sahara vaincu par la mécanique - Jeune Afrique.com,” 
Jeune Afrique, A Travers Le Sahara, De L’antiquité Au XXe Siécle, January 11, 2024, 
https://www.jeuneafrique.com/1520819/culture/le-transsaharien-ou-le-sahara-soumis-par-la-mecanique/. 


7 Natalia Starostina, “Ambiguous Modernity: Representations of French Colonial Railways in the Third Republic,” 
Proceedings of the Western Society for French History 38 (2010), 199. 


8 Alexandre Dubois, “The Fantasy of a Trans-Saharan Railway: Geographies of Violence and the (in) Visibility of 
Colonialism,” Nineteenth-Century Contexts 45, no. 3 (2023): 287-99. 
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Still other scholars have centered the financial motivations of French Algerian colonial 
railway lobbyists in discussions around a TSR. T.W. Roberts traces how economic booms and 
busts from 1881 to 1900 as well as interimperial competition to actualize the geographic frontiers 
of possession influenced French writers’ interest or disavowal of a railway extending from the 
Algerian Sahara to alternately western or central Africa. Roberts notes clashing interests: 
military generals set on total expansion in the Sahara, metropolitan politicians allergic to the 
costs and political risks of imperial expansion, and railway lobbyists more keen on piecemeal 
extensions as a way not to exploit African resources, but rather to extract the guarantee of 
interest (rachat) from French metropolitan taxpayers.’ Yet while much scholarly attention has 
been paid to the economic pretexts and phantasmic dimensions of the TSR, little has been given 
to the violence of TSR discourses with relation to enslavement and racialized labor regimes. 

In focusing on servitude and racialization, I draw on the work of historians and theorists 
who have examined French imperial unfree labor schemes in response to the abolition of slavery 
over the course of the 19" century. Kelly Brignac has demonstrated how, in the early-mid 19% 
century, French merchants and colonial officials devised the indentured-labor system of 
engagement. Merchants would purchase the freedom of African captives sold along the Atlantic 
coast and continental interior and coerce the freed individuals into signing plantation labor 
contracts to compensate the merchants who paid for their freedom. This “freedom debt” however 


would never be fully paid — most of the engages had little choice but to labor on French 


° T. W. Roberts, “The Trans-Saharan Railway and the Politics of Imperial Expansion, 1890-1900,” Journal of 
Imperial and Commonwealth History 43, no. 3 (2015): 438-62. 
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plantations in areas of the African continent, the Indian Ocean, and the Caribbean for the rest of 
their lives.'° 

By the late 19" century, French officials and entrepreneurs built on this precedent in 
connection to the colonial civilizing mission and mise en valeur, a policy adopted to rationalize 
stripping resources and colonized labor from French-occupied regions especially on the African 
continent.'! Inés Mrad Dali argues in the case of late 19"-early 20"-century French-occupied 
Tunisia that traces of racialized slavery prevailed after the 1846 abolition of “African” slavery in 
Ottoman Tunis, and again in 1891 when French colonial officials reaffirmed the suppression of 
slave trading in the region (see Chapter 2).'* She describes how colonial officials reappropriated 
local coerced labor regimes by purchasing western and central African captives at slave markets 
in neighboring Ottoman Tripoli, then forcing them to undertake brutal and dangerous work in 
construction and agriculture in Tunisia as part of mise en valeur and the corvée, or grueling 
manual labor extracted as a kind of tax from colonized individuals in French-occupied territories 
justified by the discriminatory legal code, the Indigénat.'* This chapter advances 
historiographical debates on labor, race, and slavery in European imperial history by 


synthesizing Brignac’s “freedom debt” with Mrad Dali’s work on forced labor in France’s 


'0 Kelly Brignac, “African Indentured Labor in Senegal and Ste. Marie, Madagascar, 1817-1830,” Slavery & 
Abolition 43, no. 4 (2022): 1-19. See as well Alessandro Stanziani, Sailors, Slaves, and Immigrants: Bondage in the 
Indian Ocean World, 1750-1914 (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014) and Céline Flory, De |’esclavage a la 
liberté forcée: Histoire des travailleurs africains engagés dans la Caraibe francaise au XIXe siécle (Paris: Karthala, 
2015). 


' Alice L. Conklin, A Mission to Civilize: The republican Idea of Empire in France and West Africa, 1895-1930 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1997). 


'2 Inés Mrad Dali, “De l’esclavage a la servitude: Le cas des Noirs de Tunisie (From Slavery to Servitude: ‘Blacks’ 
in Tunisia),” Cahiers d'études africaines 45, no. 179/180 (2005): 935-55. 


'3 Inés Mrad Dali, “From Forgetting to Remembrance,” in At the Limits of Memory, ed. Nicola Frith and Kate 


Hodgson (Liverpool University Press, 2015), 191-208. On the Indigénat see Gregory Mann, “What Was The 
Indigénat? The ‘Empire Of Law’ In French West Africa,” Journal of African History 50, no. 3 (2009): 331-53. 
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protectorate over Tunisia. Ultimately, I demonstrate French writers’ contributions to the 
suppression of cultural memory of slavery in Ottoman Tunis as multiracial and multi-classed, a 
phenomenon that had in fact persisted up to the mid-19" century and arguably through the early 
20" century. '* 

Alongside TSR research commission blueprints, booklets, and meeting minutes 
referencing race and slavery, this chapter also considers European coverage of the so-called 
“Flatters massacre,” a failed French exploratory mission in the central and southern Sahara 
tasked with scouting out potential TSR routes. Explorers like Flatters were charged with making 
treaties with transhumant and sedentary Touareg nations whose lands would be indelibly 
bisected and ravaged by railway construction. This reality clashed with French claims that a TSR 
would unite French territories: from the northern African Mediterranean coast to the southern 
Sahara at the frontier of French possessions in equatorial Africa, and from Senegal to territories 
bordering Lake Chad newly claimed on maps by French officials by the early 1880s. Some even 
envisioned a TSR stretching across sovereign lands to the Horn of Africa to cement access to the 
Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea. 

Yet despite the failure of Flatters’ mission and a TSR existing only in the future perfect 
tense, Flatters’ death in 1881 would become a talisman among Europeans in the immediate 
decades, into the mid-20" century, even while the hundreds of thousands who had perished as 


captives of Saharan trading remained unrecognized. Thinking alongside theorist Saidiya 


'4 Ehud R. Toledano, The Ottoman Slave Trade and Its Suppression, 1840-1890, Princeton Studies on the Near East 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1982), 279-284, and M’hamed Oualdi, A Slave Between Empires: A 
Transimperial History of North Africa (New York: Columbia University Press, 2020), 11, 25-26. While Beylical 
bureaucratic and military reforms restructured the necessity to import male captives from the Black Sea and 
Caucasus regions (Oualdi 2020, 25-26), archival documents attest to the continued importation of enslaved 
concubines from these regions into Tunis through the 1890s, though much diminished in scale compared to centuries 
past. I thank Mohammed Bennani for sharing correspondence and marriage licenses with me at Beit al-Bennani, 
Tunis, 26 October 2022. 
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Hartman, who notes how 19""-century American abolitionists sought to “possess blackness or the 
black body as a sentimental resource,” I examine French affective outpourings around erecting a 
statue to Flatters in the Algerian Sahara following his 1881 death.'> I argue that commemorations 
of Flatters’ death repressed French reckonings with the violent history and high-mortality of 
trans-Saharan trades in captives, as well as their own complicity in both the trans-Saharan and 
trans-Atlantic traffic in people.'® 

The chapter begins by situating the TSR scheme within the broader milieu of 
interimperial scrambles for Africa in the late 19" century as manifested in ambitious 
infrastructural projects, particularly railways. I also examine the Ottoman Empire’s active 
involvement in this age of “new” imperialism, and home in on the political and economic 
situations in Ottoman Tunis in the 1860s and 1870s. I show how the French occupation of the 
province in 1881 occurred within a context of Ottoman political transformations and adaptations, 
French defeat in the Franco-Prussian War a decade prior in 1871, and the halting formation of 
what would come to be known as the Third Republic (and republican Empire). French officials 
as well as entrepreneurs in occupied Tunisia would ultimately attempt to shore up power and 
prestige by arguing for Tunisian cities as starting points for a hypothetical TSR in the 1880s and 
1890s. Situated in this historical context, I subsequently engage in close readings of maps, 
booklets, newspaper articles, monographs, and colonial correspondence prior to the 1881 


occupation of Tunis, following the occupation, and into the early 1890s. I conclude with a close 


'S Saidiya V. Hartman, Scenes of Subjection: Terror, Slavery, and Self-Making in Nineteenth-Century America, Race 
and American Culture (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 21. 


'6 In his examination of colonial memorials, Gregory Mann writes that “the memorial reworks an old allegory and 
resuscitates an idea of political community, redefining it as a community of memory.” In this case, Flatters’ statue 
was used to advance French territorial claims in the Algerian Sahara, while excluding native Algerians as well as 
people racialized as Black from belonging as equals to a French community of memory. See Gregory Mann, 
“Locating Colonial Histories: Between France and West Africa,” The American Historical Review 110, no. 2 
(2005): 433. 
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reading of portions of an 1889 monograph penned by a French colonial official in Algeria 
entitled La Conquéte Pacifique de l’Intérieur Africain : Negres, Musulmans, et Chrétiens (The 
Peaceful Conquest of the African Interior: Blacks, Muslims, and Christians). Ultimately through 
TSR discourses, we see the culmination of a century and a half of transformations to 
conceptualizations of enslaveability, race formation, and hierarchy in Tunis and northern Africa. 
Building the Empire 
In the late 19" and early 20" centuries, the Trans-Saharan Railway (TSR) scheme was but one of 
several infrastructure projects undertaken by colonial officials hoping to protect economic 
interests, expand territorial occupation, and enhance international prestige. Long-distance rail 
networks stretched from the Pacific to Atlantic Coasts of the U.S. Empire (1869), from Moscow 
to Vladivostok bordering present-day North Korea and Japan (1904), and from Brazzaville in the 
western central African interior to Pointe-Noir on the Atlantic coast, the latter being one of the 
most lethal construction projects in recorded history.'7 Meanwhile other major infrastructural 
projects such as the Suez and Panama Canals, completed in 1869 and 1914, respectively, 
asserted Euro-American economic and territorial dominance in regions not formally colonized 
by these powers.!® 

Yet as historian Mostafa Minawi has shown, the Ottoman Empire in the Hamidian era 
(1876-1909) was not a bit player in the age of “new” or “high” imperialism, a period typically 


associated solely with Euro-American empires. Instead, following territorial concessions to the 


'7 Gordon H. Chang et al., The Chinese and the Iron Road: Building the Transcontinental Railroad, Asian America 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 2019), Jeff Sahadeo, Russian Colonial Society in Tashkent: 1865- 
1923 (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2007), J. P. Daughton, Jn the Forest of No Joy: The Congo-Océan 
Railroad and the Tragedy of French Colonialism, First edition. (New York, NY: W. W. Norton & Company, 2021). 


'8 On the assertion of economic and territorial dominance through infrastructure in formally or previously 
autonomous regions, see Melanie Bavaria, Black and French Between Marianne and Jim Crow: Antilleans in the 
Panama Canal Zone, 1904-1914, 2023 (forthcoming). 
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Russian Empire during the Congress of Berlin in 1878, Ottoman officials undertook 
reinvigorated efforts to assert Ottoman dominance in eastern Sahara and western Arabia. Policies 
ranged from partnerships with local leaders and Sufi orders to infrastructure projects, including 
the construction of telegram lines and Saharan railway schemes of their own.!? 

Tunis, despite its formal status as an Ottoman province, figured prominently in 1870s 
French deliberations over TSR departure points connecting the Mediterranean to interior Saharan 
oases like Touat and Ghadames. Prior to formal French occupation of the province in 1881, the 
Beylical state had already embarked upon almost four decades of reforms in response both to 
increasing European economic and territorial encroachment in the region, as well as to efforts 
from the Ottoman metropole of Istanbul to bring decentralized provinces like Tunis, the 
Empire’s westernmost periphery by 1830, more directly under the wing of Istanbul. Like the 
mid-century Tanzimat governmental reforms instituted by the Sublime Porte, governors and 
ministers of Tunis undertook large capital projects to expand and modernize the military and 
centralize and expand the Beylical state’s control over the province. Like some of the adaptations 
of the broader Ottoman Empire, Tunisian officials also acceded to demands of European colonial 
officials and merchants by ending state monopolies in favor of “freer” trade, losing an important 
state revenue stream.”° 

Tunisian governors and ministers went further than Ottoman metropole reformers of the 


period by implementing a constitutional government from 1861 to 1864.7! But expanding and 


'9 Mostafa Minawi, The Ottoman Scramble for Africa: Empire and Diplomacy in the Sahara and the Hijaz 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 2016), see especially 88-90. 


20 M’hamed Oualdi, 4 Slave Between Empires: A Transimperial History of North Africa (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2020), 59. 


21 Amy Aisen Kallander, Women, Gender, and the Palace Households in Ottoman Tunisia, \st ed. (Austin, Tex.: 
University of Texas Press, 2013), 127. 
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centralizing state power was costly, and following fiscal mismanagement by some key Tunisian 
officials, the Tunisian state became overwhelmingly indebted to European banks. This 
indebtedness, along with exacerbated economic inequality in the region as poor inhabitants were 
frequently saddled with taxes from which elites had found loopholes, led to mass uprisings 
against the Beylical state in 1864 and the subsequent suspension of the constitution. By 1867, 
Tunis had been declared bankrupt, and in 1869, an international financial commission made up 
of French, British, and Italian officials — the same European nations who had played major 
diplomatic and economic roles in Ottoman Tunis since the early 19" century — was established 
to balance Tunisian debts.”* By 1881, French officials used the movement of autonomous 
indigenous Khmir people between the frontier of French Algeria and Ottoman Tunis as a pretext 
to declare control over Tunis’s “foreign affairs,” paving the way for colonial occupation. 

While the 1870s materially shored up French influence in Tunis, there were some 
noticeable Achilles’ heels, namely that the majority of the Tunisian population hailed as 
European in 1881 were originally from the Italian peninsula.”* Indeed, some of the most 
prominent rail lines in the region in the 1870s and 1880s were operated by Europeans recently 
claimed as Italian subjects following the unification of the peninsula in 1861. The Genoese 
Rubattino company for example, inaugurated the Tunis — La Goulette (Halq al-Wad?) rail line in 


1875 stretching across the lake of Tunis to link the interior capital with the key port.”* 


22 M’hamed Oualdi, A Slave Between Empires: A Transimperial History of North Africa (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2020), 59. 


23 Mary Dewhurst Lewis, Divided Rule: Sovereignty and Empire in French Tunisia, 1881-1938 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2013). 


41. Dutilh de la Tuque, 16 October 1890, 1TU/1/V/ 942B, CADN. For more on Rubattino, see mentions in 
Fiorenzo Toso, “Tabarchini e Tabarchino in Tunisia Dopo La Diaspora,” Bollettino Di Studi Sardi 3, no. 3 
(December 2010), 56, Julia Ann Clancy-Smith, Mediterraneans: North Africa and Europe in an Age of Migration, c. 
1800-1900, California World History Library 19 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2011), 33 Mary 
Dewhurst Lewis, Divided Rule: Sovereignty and Empire in French Tunisia, 1881-1938 (Berkeley: University of 
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Nevertheless, French diplomats, military officials, colonialists, railway lobbyists, and engineers 
hotly contested proposed TSR starting points either in Tunis or in Algeria from the late 1870s 
through the 1890s. This underscored the significance of the TSR as a representation of French 
colonial modernity at a point where republicanism, in the metropole and in the empire, was far 
from given. 

French officials were in dire political straits in the 1870s. The Second Empire under 
Napoleon HI had collapsed in 1870 in the face of massive and embarrassing losses to Prussian 
forces. The French were ultimately forced to declare defeat at the hands of the Prussian Empire 
in late January 1871 and to concede the border territories of Alsace and Lorraine. Meanwhile, the 
Paris Commune, a revolutionary feminist, socialist, anarchist popular uprising from March to 
May 1871 delivered a severe blow to the legitimacy of the newly inaugurated French Republic. 
As republicans weathered political, economic, and colonial crises of confidence in the 1870s, the 
TSR emerged in French republican colonial discourses in the late 1870s as a cure-all driven by 
multiple motivations.”> Politicians hoped to stabilize the image of republican leadership as 
legitimate, while investors sought to take advantage of a global bull market. Functionaries, 
including engineers, saw participation in TSR scheming as a means of professional advancement 
in the colonial and metropolitan administrations, while colonial military officials hoped to 


expand the current bounds of empire, whether by the pen or the sword.”° Despite differing 


California Press, 2013), 20. Before transport and shipping magnate Rubattino expanded into Tunisia, he already ran 
ferry lines between Genoa and Cagliari, gesturing to the archipelagic history and legacy of economic, social, and 
cultural ties of the diasporic Tabarqi communities. See Nicola Gabriele, “La Rivoluzione Interrotta: La Comunita 
Italiana in Tunisia Tra Ideali Risorgimentali e Interessi Coloniali,” Ammentu 8, no. January-June 2016 (2016): 53 
and Sadok Boubaker, “Les Tabarkins: une communauté de frontiéres” (Casa de Velazquez, 2017). 


25 Philip G. Nord, The Republican Moment: The Struggle for Democracy in Nineteenth-Century France (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1995). 


76 On competing motivations over the TSR, see T. W. Roberts, “The Trans-Saharan Railway and the Politics of 
Imperial Expansion, 1890-1900,” Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History 43, no. 3 (2015): 438-62. On the 
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motivations, TSR writers all used a shared pretext: the suppression of slavery on the African 
continent. 

By the 1870s, slavery had been abolished in Tunis multiple times. The Tunisian Beylical 
government had abolished so-called “Christian” slavery in 1816 and 1830, while the trade in 
“African” captives and the institution of “African slavery” was legally outlawed in 1846, two 
years prior to French abolition of slavery in the empire. The trans-Saharan trade in captives had 
escalated in the early 19" century, yet by the close of the century, while some Tunisian elites did 
continue to purchase captives in Ottoman Tripoli, Ottoman importation of enslaved people had 
dissipated.’ Despite this, French writers bemoaned the continued practice of slavery as 
abhorrent and uncivilized. To rectify this ill, functionaries described how the TSR would render 


slave trading extinct and bring enlightenment to “the African.””° 


formation and contradictions of republican Empire within the backdrop of European imperial scrambles and 
international law, see for example C. M. Andrew and A. S. Kanya-Forstner, “V. The French ‘Colonial Party’: Its 
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1870s Trans-Saharan Railway Discourse: Free the Slave, Extract the Resources 

French writers of the 1870s fixated on visions of a Trans-Saharan Railway that would not 
only connect French-occupied territories, current and potential, across the continent, but would 
also hail the arrival of modernity. Yet this space-time could only emerge through the French 
suppression of slavery, and the cultivation of civilization for the African captive through labor. 
These discourses were intertwined with fantasies of untapped natural resources that were just out 
of French reach due to the obstacle posed by the Saharan desert, whose unknowable vastness in 
the minds of French writers made passage both treacherous and tantalizing. If French colonialists 
could only access the resources of the Sahara and Sudan, they would be able to “help” Africans 
make proper use of resources, land, and their own physical capacities. Yet French writers were 
undecided on the ultimate goals of the TSR in this period — would this railway connect French 
Algeria to French Senegal, or would the railway expand French influence in the autonomous 
empires surrounding Lake Chad in central Sudan, or perhaps even secure French port access to 
the Red Sea? Without coming to a conclusion, writers focused on how the TSR would suppress 
slavery through the French extraction of purported natural riches and human labor along Saharan 


networks.”? 


administration could use against the colonized. Thus in theory, there was an illusion of human rights being upheld 
and an explanation for colonial expansion. In practice, of course, this was far from the case. See Alice Conklin, 
“Colonialism and Human Rights, a Contradiction in Terms? The Case of France and West Africa” American 
Historical Review (April 1998). 


?° French TSR schemes were arguably built upon earlier European colonial precedents. British officials, as well as 
Portuguese and Italians, used the pretext of suppressing slavery to ignite colonial expansion on the African 
continent. See Christopher Leslie Brown, Moral Capital: Foundations of British Abolitionism, Published for the 
Omohundro Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia (Chapel Hill, [North Carolina]: 
Published for the Omohundro Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia, by the 
University of North Carolina Press, 2006), Bronwen Everill, Not Made by Slaves: Ethical Capitalism in the Age of 
Abolition (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 2020), Roquinaldo Ferreira, The Costs of Freedom: 
Central Africa in the Age of Abolition, 1820 ca.-1880 Ca (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, forthcoming), 
Gabriele Montalbano, “Italian Abolitionism in Late and Post Ottoman Libya (1890 — 1929),” AFRICHE E ORIENTI 
1 (2021): 204-21, and Adom Getachew, Worldmaking after Empire: The Rise and Fall of Self-Determination 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2019). 
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The earliest recorded mention of a French railway that would connect the northern coast, 
Sahara, and Sudan regions of the continent compared a TSR to the ideology of manifest destiny 
embodied by the American transcontinental railroad. In an 1875 letter written by the French 
explorer Paul Soleillet to the French minister of commerce, Soleillet, seeking to persuade the 
minister, inquired 

Why wouldn’t we ask this steam that accomplished so many miracles in the Old and New 

worlds [les deux mondes/], to open the Sahara and the Sudan for us? When the idea 

appeared for the first time... to establish a railway that would cross the American 

continent, this idea was perceived as chimeric and dreamlike, even in America, where 

dreamers were so often right.*° 
In just two sentences, Soleillet understood French ambitions on the African continent as 
connected to settler colonialism of the American empire: these colonial dreamscapes were of a 
piece. Indeed, Soleillet’s “Old” and “New” world linkages evoke historian Eric Williams’ 
connective history of slavery and industrialization, in which Williams writes how stolen labor 
was deployed upon stolen land, the genocidal violence of two worlds linked by European 
colonial extraction.*! Without mentioning slavery by name, Soleillet allied the enslavement and 
deaths of Indigenous American and Black captives in the Americas with “high” imperialism and 
colonial modernity on the African continent. Notably however, slavery had become a blemish on 


the colonial project of the late 19" century. This “dated” practice could only be suppressed by a 


railway that would put captives to work. 


39% Pourquoi ne demanderions-nous pas a cette vapeur qui a accompli tant de miracles dans les deux mondes, celui 
de nous ouvrir le Sahara et le Soudan? Lorsque |’idée se produisit pour la premiére fois [ . . . | d’établir un chemin 
de fer qui travers[erait] le continent américain [ . . . ] cette idée fut traitée de chimérique et de réverie, méme en 
Amérique, ou les réveurs ont eu si souvent raison, » in Paul Soleillet, Exploration du Sahara central: avenir de la 
France en Afrique / Paul Soleillet (Challamel ainé Paris, 1876), 48. Original and translated quote cited in Alexandre 
Dubois, “The Fantasy of a Trans-Saharan Railway: Geographies of Violence and the (in) Visibility of Colonialism,” 
Nineteenth-Century Contexts 45, no. 3 (2023): 287. 


3! Fric Eustace Williams, Capitalism & Slavery (London: Andre Deutsch, 1987 [1944]). 
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Indeed, the 1879 dispatches from the French Consul to Ottoman Tripoli on establishing a 
railroad between French-occupied Algeria, the Sudan, and French-occupied Senegal invoked 
specifically Muslim enslavement as a rationale for a TSR. The French Consul decried the 
continuation of illicit trades in captives between Tunis and Tripoli, and accused “Barbary states" 
and “Touaregs” of the Sahara of being complicit in the traffic despite treaties signed with the 
French and the prohibition of slave trading on French-occupied Algerian territory. The Consul’s 
language recalls discourses around lawless “Barbary pirates” from a century prior, but where 
performances of pity were once reserved only for so-called “Christian slaves,” the writer was 
now concerned “from a philanthropic point of view” with French helplessness at “the thousands 
of human beings being put up to sale annually on neighboring markets.”°? 

Adding insult to injury, wrote the Consul, was that clandestine slave trading apparently 
underwrote the expansion of British and Italian trade to the detriment of that of Algeria, “that is 
to say, ours.” Quick to shut down any distasteful whiff of support for slavery, the writer 
elaborated that “our civilization abolished [the trade] with good reason,” but that it would 
behoove French officials to indemnify merchants coming from western and central Sudan and 
incentivize non-human commodities, while also carving out French Algerian access to interior 
African trade networks. Elaborating, the consul explained it would be in the interest of Algeria to 
“find a way to channel the emigration of négres toward the North. Indeed, on our roads, ports, 


quays, and construction sites, do we not see everywhere in Algeria négres working with 


exemplary energy under the fiercest sun. They are those whom the French conquest [of Algeria] 


32 “Au point de vue philanthropiques nous n’avons donc pas empéche que des milliers d’étres humains ne soient mis 
encore annuellement en vente sur les marchés voisins et en méme temps, cela a favorise |’extension du commerce 
anglais et italien au détriment de celui de I’ Algérie, c’est a dire du notre, » in Consulat General de France a Tripoli 
de Barbarie, « Rapport sur le projet de l’Etablissement d’un chemin de fer entre l’Algérie et le Soudan et le 

Sénégal, » 1879, 1 MD/75, MAE Courneuve, 41, 46a-47. 
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freed from slavery. They are hard-working and undemanding [sobre] at the same time.”** 


Notable here is the dissonance that slavery was practiced only by Muslims but apparently 
enabled by rival European powers at the expense of French trade, according to the Consul’s 
dispatch. Furthermore, harkening back to late 18" and early-19"-century economic 
transformations, the writer was primarily concerned with how to carve out a French sphere of 
influence in interior African trading networks.** 

The Consul also painted the littoral zones of northern Africa (Barbary), the southern 
Sahara (extréme Sud), and Soudan (le Soudan) as treacherous, due to the hostile presence of 
“Touaregs” and “Arabs,” yet the Sahara and western and central Sudan were attractive due to 
their unknowability. This vast region was simply “the interior,” reproducing a turn-of-phrase and 
an abstract geography that would be familiar to European contemporaries who had, over the past 
century, sought to expand their commercial and territorial presence in northern Africa in hopes 
of accessing commodities from the “interior” of the continent, aka anywhere south of the 


Sahara.*> The term became an “imaginative geography,” in the words of Edward Said, whose 


33 “Au point de vue philanthropiques nous n’avons donc pas empéche que des milliers d’étres humains ne soient mis 
encore annuellement en vente sur les marchés voisins et en méme temps, cela a favorise |’extension du commerce 
anglais et italien au détriment de celui de I’ Algérie, c’est a dire du notre. Certes, je suis bien loin de vouloir soulever 
la grave question de l’opportunité du commerce des esclaves que notre civilisation a aboli avec raison....mais ce qui 
pourrait étre praticable ou plutét a tenter avec persévérance, serait d’offrir aux caravaniers du Soudan un apport 
quelconque, des bénéfices assures sur des marchandises autres que celles de la traite et de renouer ainsi des relations 
entre |’ Algérie et l’intérieur de |’ Afrique...Dans l’intérét Algérien de trouver le moyen de ramener des émigrations 
négres vers le Nord. En effet, sur nos routes, dans les ports, sur les quais, les chantiers, ne voyons-nous pas partout 
en Algérie des négres travaillant avec une énergie exemplaire sous le soleil le plus ardent : ce sont ceux que la 
conquéte frangaise a affranchi de l’esclavage, ils sont laborieux et sobres en méme temps...” in Consulat General de 
France a Tripoli de Barbarie, « Rapport sur le projet de 1’Etablissement d’un chemin de fer entre I’ Algérie et le 
Soudan et le Sénégal, » 1879, 1 MD/75, MAE Courneuve, 46a-47. 


34 For more on this history, see the introduction and Chapter 2 of this dissertation. 


35 It is worth noting that discourses on the “interior” also fueled 18'"-century transatlantic trades in captives as 
European enslavers and merchants sought increasing numbers of captives away from the Atlantic African coasts. 
For more on the 19"-century “interior” trade see Ismael M. Montana, “The Trans-Saharan Slave Trade in the 
Context of Tunisian Foreign Trade in the Western Mediterranean,” The Journal of North African Studies 20, no. 1 
(2015): 27-41, and see Lovejoy’s analysis on early-19'"-century European discourses on the “legitimate trade” of 
non-human commodities from the African “interior” in “The 19" Century Slave Trade” in Paul E. Lovejoy, 
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ambiguity the French Consul of Tripoli instrumentalized, in the tradition of European writers 
before him, to suggest not a place but a quantity: the lucrative potential of abundant non-human 
commodities and “freed” human labor. 

Notably in the Consul’s report, enslaved person automatically signified négre, 
underscoring the transformation of European cultural memory around enslavement in northern 
Africa over the past century and a half. Early-19"-century European officials had used dismay 
over the enslavement of alleged “Christians” held captive in “Barbary” to defend the 1816 
British and Dutch Bombardment of sovereign Ottoman Algiers and to pressure Ottoman 
provinces to adopt unilateral commercial treaties with western European powers. French 
Restoration officials even used this pretext to justify the 1830 French occupation of Algiers.*° 
Almost a century later, enslavement on the African continent continued to be a potent discursive 
weapon in European writers’ arsenals. However, racialized identifiers [négres] delineated the 
limits of the French consul’s affirmation of enslaved people’s humanity [d’étres humains]. 
Further, entitlement to liberty was conditioned upon freed individuals’ utility to the French 
colonial project in northern Africa. The proposed labor scheme — diverting trans-Saharan trade 
routes to French-occupied Algeria to resolve manual labor “shortages” — built upon 19"-century 
precedents, from the 1848 abolition of servitude in French Algeria to broader French imperial 
labor regimes. 

The French Consul to Tripoli’s proposal to divert trans-Saharan traffic in people in favor 


of French commercial interests was not new. The indentured labor, or engagement, of formerly 


Transformations in Slavery: A History of Slavery in Africa, 2nd ed., African Studies Series 100 (Cambridge, UK ; 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 


3¢ Gillian Weiss, Captives and Corsairs: France and Slavery in the Early Modern Mediterranean (Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 2011). 
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enslaved people underwrote the French colonial plantation economy in the 19" century to 
replace profits lost after enslaved people wrested their independence from enslavers and declared 
the first Black republic of Haiti. Early-19"-century French officials along the Atlantic and Indian 
Ocean coasts of the continent freed captives racialized as sub-Saharan, but at a cost. Captives 
could only compensate the cost of their redemption by signing indentured-labor contracts 
authorizing officials to convey freed people far from home to French plantations in the 
Caribbean and southwestern Indian Ocean. From clove, coffee, and cocoa plantations in 
Madagascar and Réunion island to cotton and indigo plantations in Guyana and Senegal, the free 
yet coerced labor of engagés pointed to the ways in which engagement remade global plantation 
economies, and the lives of laborers, in the shadow of abolition.*’ Like French officials past, the 
French Consul to Tripoli could hardly envisage any group better suited for manual labor in torrid 
climates than the “hard-working and undemanding Negro.” Notably, a freed class of laborers 
would be both part of, and separate from, a broader Algerian working class in the mind of the 
French consul. In contrast to “Arabs,” whom the Consul described as “idiotic fatalists and 
thinkers [contemplateurs] who would let themselves die of hunger rather than work,” newly 
freed captives purchased at towns along trans-Saharan networks would provide the strength 
lacking among “natives” and European settler colonists. Freed captives would cultivate vast 
plains of grain thanks to their “unique aptitude for working the fields during the season of 


unnerving heat.’38 


37 Kelly Brignac, “African Indentured Labor in Senegal and Ste. Marie, Madagascar, 1817-1830,” Slavery & 
Abolition 43, no. 4 (2022): 1-19. 


38 “Ce sont ceux que la conquéte francaise a affranchis de l’esclavage, ils ont laborieux et sobres en méme temps, 
qualités précieuses dans un riche pays comme notre Algérie, ou trouve a vivre avec aisance |’artisan qui par 
tempérament ne reste pas les trois quarts de__ [word cut off on microfiche] assis ou couché, comme tant d’ Arabes 
fatalistes et contemplateurs stupides qui laissent mourir de faim plut6t que de travailler. Le Soudan pourrait fournir a 
l’Algérie ot la colonisation progresse chaque jour davantage une partie de ces bras actifs qui font défaut a nos 
cultivateurs européens des vastes plaines a céréales ; des laboureurs, des filles de ferme, en un mot, une classe 
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The consul’s depiction of “Arabs” was arguably in reaction to mass resistance to 
European territorial expansion in northern Africa by means of railway construction. Episodes of 
protest were recorded in both occupied Algeria as well as in Tunis in the years immediately prior 
to formal French occupation. French colonial engineers for the Bone-Guelma railway company 
of occupied Algeria noted to Théodore Roustan, Consul General of France to Tunis, that “Arab” 
landowners were allowing their livestock to roam across railway routes, while another man 
racialized as Arab was recorded as sitting in the middle of a railway, refusing to move until the 
train approaching him finally stopped.*? At other points, Duby, an engineer, complained that 
“Arabs” employed as construction workers were committing “acts of malfeasance.” When a 
“native” was struck by a train on 21 June 1879, Duby voiced frustration that other “natives” held 
the train “prisoner” until local authorities could arrive to investigate. He concluded that the hold- 
up was “a serious event that the Company could not let pass without protest...I am going to ask 
[the Prime Minister] to give orders so that the promoters of this violence will be punished as 
quickly as possible.’’*° Populations racialized as Arabs threatened French plans to expand across 
northern Africa, which is why a “foreign” workforce appeared much more attractive to French 
consular officials. 

In the case of building a TSR connecting Algeria to the southern Sahara and Sudan, 


laborers recruited among the captive population would help to “repopulate” the oases of the 


ouvriére d’une aptitude unique pour les travaux des champs durant la saison ¢nervante des chaleurs, » in Consulat 
General de France a Tripoli de Barbarie, « Rapport sur le projet de l’Etablissement d’un chemin de fer entre 
l’Algérie et le Soudan et le Sénégal, » 1879, 1 MD/75, MAE Courneuve, 47a. 


3° Aubert, Engineer, Director of Service of the Bone-Guelma Railway Company to Roustan, 9 July 1878, 
712PO/1/354, CADN and Duby to Roustan, 12 September 1878, 712PO/1/354, CADN. 

40 “'C’ est] un fait grave que la Compagnie ne saurait laisser passer sans protestation, et, en adressant mon rapport a 
M le Premier Ministre, je vais le prier de donner des ordres pour que les promoteurs de cette violence soient punis le 
plus promptement possible,” Duby to Roustan, 21 June 1879, 712PO0/1/354, CADN. 
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Algerian Sahara that had been emptied due to droughts as well as property expropriations and 
massacres conducted by the French military.*! The recently arrived “négres” would be equipped 
with a packet of documents (un livret) declaring them free, on the condition that they worked for 
a fixed period of time for a colonist who would front the cost of their redemption.*? Continuing, 
the Consul described how “these négres” would progressively become accustomed to French 
ideas of liberty, and would “lend us their cooperation” (concours) by serving as intermediaries 
and telling “their compatriots from central Africa” about the benefits of French civilization. 
Furthermore, postulated the Consul, why not have “slaves” from the Sudan learn French 
immediately? This, he believed, would be a means of further inculcating attachment and 
gratitude among freed people from the southern Sahara and Sudan toward the French. 
Concluding, the Consul wrote that this would lead to “the most beautiful transformation, the 


9943, 


most beautiful conquest of our time.”*’ The Consul ultimately synthesized a project that was 


both parallel and distinct from prior engagement schemes and infrastructure policies: a civilizing 
mission that reified a continental bifurcation by framing Blackness in northern Africa as solely 
the result of French colonial labor policy. 

The Consul’s report was ostensibly focused on the establishment of a TSR, yet his 


writing revolved not around the railway or the exploitation of raw resources, but rather on 


41 Benjamin Claude Brower, A Desert Named Peace: The Violence of France’s Empire in the Algerian Sahara, 
1844-1902, History and Society of the Modern Middle East Series (New York: Columbia University Press, 2009), 
142-143. 


2 Consulat General de France a Tripoli de Barbarie, « Rapport sur le projet de l’Etablissement d’un chemin de fer 
entre 1’ Algérie et le Soudan et le Sénégal, » 1879, 1 MD/75, MAE Courneuve, 48-48a. 


43 “7 es esclaves arrivant du Soudan dans les états Barbaresques ne parlent pas I’arabe : ils l’apprennent assez vite 
chez leurs maitres. Pourquoi n’apprendraient-ils pas immédiatement le Francais ? Ce serait encore un moyen de faire 
pénétrer notre influence chez un peuple que nous nous attacherions par la reconnaissance et ce serait la plus belle 
conquéte de notre époque, » in Consulat General de France a Tripoli de Barbarie, « Rapport sur le projet de 
l’Etablissement d’un chemin de fer entre l’Algérie et le Soudan et le Sénégal, » 1879, 1 MD/75, MAE Courneuve, 
48a-49. 
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hypothetical freed captives in French-occupied Algeria and their potential labor as freely, even 
“gratefully” given. His portrayal of this scheme explicitly centered on attraction rather than 
coercion, mirroring broader French colonial discourses about how to expand access to colonized 
labor and resources without expensive, decades-long military occupations like in Algeria.“ 
Meanwhile, the language of temporality, that freed captives would only have to work for a “fixed 
period of time” before they were “progressively” shaped by French ideas or gained “immediate” 
proficiency in French, emulated the conditional and future perfect tenses used to discuss a TSR 
among engineers, administrators, and military officials. It also harkened back to a form of 
“freedom debt,” or how freed captives, unable to ever pay off their debts fully to their redeemers, 
gradually became more valuable as trades in captives dwindled, labor “shortages” continued — — 
— that is to say, colonized people resisted laboring on behalf of Europeans — and waged 
employment remained too costly for most European colonial landowners.* 

The conditional “gift” of freedom in northern Africa could never be fully repaid. Rather, 
as the Consul noted, French landowners and officials would “borrow the cooperation” of freed 
captives to perpetuate an indentured labor scheme. Such a scheme would be built on racialized 
labor as well as a localized iteration of “colonial governmentality,” or the “different political 


rationalities, different configurations of power, [which] took the stage in commanding positions” 


44 See Lewis’s discussion of empire “on a shoestring” in Mary Dewhurst Lewis, Divided Rule: Sovereignty and 
Empire in French Tunisia, 1881-1938 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2013), 12. Lewis borrows from 
Sara Berry, “Hegemony on a Shoestring: Indirect Rule and Access to Agricultural Land,” Africa: Journal of the 
International African Institute 62, 3 (1992): 327— 55 while also noting that this form of indirect rule was not only a 
means of consolidating resources but also established in hopes of avoiding expensive and bloody insurrections as in 
French-occupied Algeria. 


4 Kelly Brignac, “Free and Bound: Abolition and Forced Labor in the French Empire” (ProQuest Dissertations 
Publishing, 2021). 
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in “the structures and projects that gave shape to the colonial enterprise as a whole.’”° The gift of 
civilization was selective: the Consul did not envision bestowing it on Arabs whom he racialized 
as inherently lazy and fatalistic and who would thus squander such a gift. Rather this would be 
solely for freed captives from western and central Sudan who were essentialized as “hard- 
working and undemanding.” Ultimately, however, this selective gift of civilization was a Trojan 
horse: for the Consul, the true act of giving would be a “beautiful conquest” of the southern 
Sahara and Sudan, or what others called a “peaceful conquest of the African interior.’*” 
Contemporaries of the French Consul to Tripoli further reinforced racialized geographies 
of the Sahara, Sudan, and northern Africa. In a compilation of accounts composed by the Trans- 
Saharan Railway Research Commission and delivered to the Consul (and future Resident 
General) to Tunis Théodore Roustan on 7 February 1880, the central Saharan oasis Touat was 
described as comprised of “four different races: an ancient autochthonous race, the Berbers, the 
Arabs, and Black (négre) slaves.” The Touareg nations of the Sahara, meanwhile, were 
compared to indigenous American “savages.” The commissioners noted that the latter had been 
“held in respect” during construction of the American Trans-Pacific Railway, suggesting that 


similar approaches be made with Touareg nations, as we shall soon see with the Flatters’ 


mission.*® 


46 David Scott, “Colonial Governmentality,” Social Text, no. 43 (1995): 193. On the intertwining of the “gift” of 
freedom with Foucauldian technologies of governance, I draw from Mimi Thi Nguyen, The Gift of Freedom: War, 
Debt, and Other Refugee Passages, Next Wave (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2012). 


47 Charles Philebert, La Conquéte Pacifique de l'Intérieur Africain : Négres, Musulmans, et Chrétiens (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1889). See Benjamin Brower’s discussion of « pénétration pacifique” as a mid-19" century ideology used to 
justify the increasingly controversial project of French occupation of the Sahara, Benjamin Claude Brower, A Desert 
Named Peace: The Violence of France’s Empire in the Algerian Sahara, 1844-1902, History and Society of the 
Modern Middle East Series (New York: Columbia University Press, 2009), 54. 


48 Minister of Foreign Affairs to Consul General and Chargé d’ Affaires of France to Tunis Théodore Roustan, 7 
February 1880, 712PO/1/353, CADN, 24-25. 
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Three months later in a report entitled “Anthropological Observations on the Acclimated 
Human Races or [Those] Susceptible to Acclimation” from an exploratory mission undertaken 
by a Mr. Choisy, the writer explained that the Black (négre) race in Saharan oases was already a 
“conquered race” and treated as inferior in labor and social relations by Arabs. Yet this 
population was “hard-working as much as the Arab race was the enemy of labor,” and had 
already acclimated over the centuries to the exigencies of the climate.*? While the observations 
gestured to local racialized hierarchies in Saharan oases, the explorer instrumentalized the 
authority of the social and natural sciences to cement the necessity of differentiated, racialized 
labor regimes to secure French occupation of northern Africa, as well as potential expansions 
across the northern coast and into western and central Sudan. 


FLATTERS EXPLORATIONS (1870s-early 1880s): Palimpsests of Racial Hierarchies, 
Labor Regimes, and Colonial Violence 


Discussions of a Trans-Saharan Railway from Paris and Montpellier to Tripoli, Tunis, and 
Algiers only increased in frequency and fervor from 1878 to 1881. With the shoring up of 
republican political power in the late 1870s, the publication of Montpellier engineer Alphonse 
Duponchel’s Le Chemin de fer transsaharien in 1878, and the concurrent support from the 
Minister of Public Works, Charles de Freycinet, officials and politicians in Paris sought 
candidates to lead a TSR exploratory mission from coastal Algeria to the southern Sahara. 
Besides metropolitan political support, the TSR scheme also gained political traction due to 
Algerian railway lobbyists, who were eager to profit from a global economic upswing and 


attendant railway speculation by gradually expanding existing Algerian railway lines. 


4° “Observations anthropologiques sur les races humains acclimatées ou susceptibles d’acclimatement,” in « Rapport 
provisoire sur les Travaux de la Mission, Chemin de Fer Trans-Saharien, Mission de Monsieur Choisy, » 10 June 
1880, 712 PO/1/353, CADN, 16-17. 
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TSR discourses and correspondence from exploratory missions continued to emphasize 
the “pacific” quality of conquest of the southern Sahara and Sudan through railways. At the same 
time, French engineers, explorers, politicians, and military officials persisted in studying and 
categorizing inhabitants of the Sahara, western, and central Sudan according to their potential 
labor value. When a trans-Saharan mission led by Paul Flatters, a French Lieutenant Colonel, 
ended in the deaths of Flatters and his French and Algerian crew members in February 1881, 
deliberations over a commemorative monument in the Algeria Sahara further underscored the 
dehumanizing rhetoric at the heart of humanitarian TSR writing.*° While unknown numbers of 
captives had perished along the same trans-Saharan caravan networks, especially during trade 
escalations in the early 19" century, only Flatters’ death would be recognized and remembered in 
French discourses. 

Paul Flatters may not have found much opportunity for professional advancement in the 
metropole, but his career in France’s “mirror” across the Mediterranean began to take off after 
being taken prisoner during the Franco-Prussian war.°! Serving in frontier posts of the northern 
Sahara like Laghouat considered remote to most officials and colonists, Flatters became inspired 
by the mid-19" century writings of European explorers including the German Heinrich Barth, 
and especially the French explorer and Orientalist Henri Duveyrier. After reading Duveyrier’s 
travelogues, Flatters envisioned alliances between French officials and Touareg nations. 
Duveyrier himself, arguably inspired by the Saint-Simonian beliefs of his father Charles who 


was a well-known proponent of the movement, had romanticized these groups as noble “people 


5° See Daughton’s critique of humanitarianism and railroad projects in J. P. Daughton, Jn the Forest of No Joy: The 
Congo-Océan Railroad and the Tragedy of French Colonialism, First edition. (New York, NY: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 2021). 


5! Douglas Porch, The Conquest of the Sahara, 1st ed. (New York: Knopf: Distributed by Random House, 1984), 


93, and John Strachan, “Murder in the Desert: Soldiers, Settlers and the Flatters Expedition in the Politics and 
Historical Memory of European Colonial Algeria, 1830-1881,” French History and Civilization 4 (2017): 210-23. 
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of the veil,” seeing in transhumant Touareg groups the best of the “East” being wedded with the 
infrastructural modernity of “the West.”°? Meanwhile, Flatters hoped to suppress the influential 
Sanusi order, a Sufi brotherhood established in 1843. Fulfilling the social, economic, and 
spiritual needs of sedentary and traveling communities initially in the eastern Sahara, the order 
operated very much like a state for adherents, expanding across the desert and south to central 
Sudan through a network of zawaya, or lodges, typically comprised of hospitals, schools, 
markets, courts, administrative offices, and community centers. Ottoman officials closely 
partnered with Sanusi leaders in attempts to establish a kind of sovereignty over the eastern 
Saharan and western Arabian hinterlands that would be legible to European powers.°* 
Meanwhile, Flatters’ scathing impression of the Sanusi order reflected that of other French 
contemporaries, who were threatened by the Sanusi order’s organization and expansion in the 
Sahara and Sudan, the same regions upon which French writers hoped to construct a railway (see 
Figure 2). 

After a stint in ‘Ayn Baydah and Bougie (the present-day coastal city Bajayah between 
Algiers and Annaba), Flatters returned to the metropole to participate in studies and meetings 
held by a TSR Research Commission, and successfully lobbied to lead an exploratory mission 
through Touareg lands in the southern Sahara. In his 1879 preparatory observations, he 
emphasized the “pacific” quality of exploration as demonstrated by the racial makeup of his own 
crew, Frenchmen and Algerian soldiers (tirailleurs), the latter of whom made up the majority, 


cooperating alongside one another.>4 Yet after embarking from Constantine in northeastern 


5? Michael Heffernan, “The Limits of Utopia: Henri Duveyrier and the Exploration of the Sahara in the Nineteenth 
Century,” The Geographical Journal 155, no. 3 (1989): 343. 


33 Mostafa Minawi, The Ottoman Scramble for Africa: Empire and Diplomacy in the Sahara and the Hijaz 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 2016), 30-50. 


5410 Dec 1879 Flatters correspondence, 1MD/75, MAE Courneuve, 80-81. 
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Algeria in January 1880, Flatters and his crew were forced to retreat after just three months due 
to resistance from Ajjer Touareg groups opposed to French trespassing in autonomous lands. 
Despite this failure, Flatters returned to Paris with an optimistic report for the TSR commission, 
hoping to secure funding for a second exploration. 

In TSR commission notes from 1880, writers fixated on local Saharan racial formations 
as key to the success of French colonial expansion into the Sahara and Sudan. With greater 
understanding of Saharan racial hierarchies, the logic went, tension with local Touareg groups 
would surely dissipate. According to a glossary of Saharan “Arab and Berber terms” previously 
compiled by Duveyrier and Flatters, “soued, soud, Soudan [sic]” equated to “Negro [négre],” 
while “biod, beida [sic]” were listed as “white” in Arabic. In a list of Berber terms, “Mellen, 
mellet’” signified white, according to Duveyrier.°> While the glossary referred to languages of 
inhabitants of the Sahara rather than those residing in the capital of Tunis, the calcification of 
Arabic and Berber terms for race as transhistorical and absolute belied the ways in which racial 
ideologies had transformed, at least for Tunisian Beylical elites, over a century and a half, as 
demonstrated in Chapters 1 and 2 of this dissertation. Nor did this glossary explicate that “Black” 
or “white” were not exclusively conceptualized through skin color for inhabitants of the central 
and southern Sahara. 

As historian Bruce Hall has argued in his examination of medieval and early-modern 


rinted Arabic texts circulating in the 17"-century southern Sahara, the category of whiteness 
p g ry gory 


55 « Vocabulaire donnant l’explication de quelques-uns des mots arabes et berberes le plus souvent employes dans la 
geographie saharienne, D’apres M Henri Duveyrier, les cartes de la Guerre et M le colonel Flatters, » in 

« Commission supérieure pour |’étude des questions relatives a la mise en communication par voie ferrée de 
l’Algérier et du Sénégal avec l’intérieur du Soudan, Mission de M.r Paul Soleillet, Rapport 4 Monsieur le Ministre 
des Travaux publics sur le voyage de St. Louis a l’Adrar, Décembre 1879—Mai 1880, 712PO/1/353, CADN. 
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had indeed become increasingly relevant to communities in the early-modern period.>° 
Progressive climatic desiccation created strategic advantages for indigenous seminomadic 
pastoralists over other indigenous inhabitants who had previously lived as sedentary farmers and 
were now forced to move further south into the Sudan or adopt asymmetrical patronage ties to 
pastoralists. Pastoralists claimed whiteness as defined by presumed Sharifian and/or Arab 
patrilineal ancestry to justify their increased privilege over sedentary populations, in contrast to 
the prevalence of matrilineal hierarchies that had dominated the region since the medieval 
period. This claim to privilege arguably harkened back to longer histories of Arab conquest in 
northern Africa and the Sahara, when indigenous inhabitants became subservient clients to Arab 
officials. Blackness (sudan), in contrast, simply meant non-Arab according to printed Arabic 
texts circulating in the region in the 17" century. 

By the late 19" century, Hall described a “dialogical nature” unfolding between local and 
European colonial racecraft in the southern Sahara. Local racial hierarchies built upon 
transformations from the 17" century: pastoralists who had once been described as “not-white” 
by the famous medieval northern African traveler Ibn Battuta had now begun to identify 
themselves as white (biddn), or individuals of free and presumed Sharifian or Arab ancestry. In 
contrast, Black (sudan) had come to mean an individual with enslaved genealogy. Notably, 
according to Hall, skin color did not factor into southern Saharan racial ideologies, a major 


distinction from European ideas about race in the period. Ultimately, while use of Duveyrier’s 


5° Bruce S. Hall, “The Question of ‘race’ in the Pre-Colonial Southern Sahara,” The Journal of North African 
Studies 10, no. 3-4 (2005): 339-67. Hall conflates race as a scholarly category, presumably meaning skin color, 
with race as an actor’s category, defined through culture, language, and religion, but Hall’s work, alongside Timothy 
Cleaveland’s work on Saharan social history, is extremely generative for conceptualizing how local ideologies of 
identity and race formation in the southern Sahara transformed in the 17" century, again under European 
encroachment and occupation in the 18-20" centuries, and through to the present-day. See also Timothy 
Cleaveland, Becoming Walata: A History of Saharan Social Formation and Transformation (Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann, 2002). 
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glossary of terms in the Sahara may have helped Flatters memorize terms used to inscribe racial 
hierarchy, Arab and Amazigh terms even in the late 19" century would not have neatly mapped 
upon the French négre and blanc. This does not exclude however, the transformation of 
Blackness from a term signifying non-Arab ancestry to a term reinforcing enslaved ancestry as 
seen among mid-late 19" century Beylical elites. 
While Saharan and French racial terms were proximate, they were not commensurate: 
TSR commissioners struggled to reconcile their own racial ideologies with preexisting 
hierarchies, particularly through the colonial logic of indigeneity. Describing the populations of 
other Saharan oasis towns like Tamasin, north of Ouargla, commission members noted that 
Arabs attended a Muslim university in the oasis of Temacin, that is to say men of the 
white race. The true race accustomed to oases is this population, related to the Black 
[négre] race who currently occupy it; we would not think to substitute the white race for 
this old indigenous race, but M. Choisy believes that whites can live among them and 
work either on the establishment or the exploitation of a [railway] line from Oued Kir.*” 
French commissioners alternately and inconsistently described “white races” or “Black races” as 
the true natives of the southern Sahara. While affirming that Saharan towns were made up of 
different “races,” they were deeply concerned about indigeneity, an ideology that would be used 
to determine the most “suitable” inhabitants for colonizing a French-pacified Sahara. And for 
French explorers, politicians, and military officials, suitable indigenous inhabitants were those 
who could naturally labor for the French in desert heat. According to commission member and 


explorer Soleillet, citing past writings of Duveyrier, since only the “black [noire] race” could live 


in regions of the Sahara closer to sea level, it would be best to populate Saharan towns with a 


57 « Une université musulmane, dans |’ oasis de Temacin est fréquentée par des Arabes, c’est a dire par des hommes 
de race blanche. La vraie race appropricée aux oasis est cette population apparentée a la race négre qui les occupe 
actuellement ; on ne saurait songer a substituer la race blanche a cette vieille race indigeéne ; mais M. Choisy croit 
que des blancs peuvent vivre parmi elle et suffire pour la diriger soit dans l’établissement, soit dans |’ exploitation 
dune ligne qui desservirait l’Oued Kir,” in Séance du 19 juin 1880, 1TP 1180, ANOM, 4-5. 
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black indigenous sedentary population.°® Soleillet’s beliefs, and those of other commissioners, 
parallel what theorist Ikuko Asaka has called “tropical freedom,” or the European ideology that 
Black bodies were naturally more amenable to hot climates. 

Just as Asaka argues that Euro-American writers conceived of freedom through racial and 
climatic segregation, so French commissioners conceived Blackness as indigenous only up to the 
Saharan frontier. The desert was not just a climatic barrier; it was a racial frontier as well. Like 
earlier French writers in Tunis who paid close attention to revolutionary developments and racial 
thought circulating in the Americas and the Caribbean in the late 18" century,°? so too did late- 
19'-century French engineers, politicians, colonial and military officials look to both local 
Saharan racial ideologies as well as those from the Atlantic world to conceptualize the TSR. This 
further reinforced the ways in which colonialism in the Caribbean and Americas shaped French 
colonial expansion on the African continent in the form of knowledge production and 
exploratory missions, like Flatters’ second attempt to traverse the Sahara. 

Despite sunny mission reports and commission research on Saharan racial hierarchies, 
Flatters had trouble convincing commissioners and crew members to support a second mission. 
He eventually secured some funding, albeit less than his first mission, and compiled a crew with 
fewer French military officers. Setting off from Ouargla in December 1880, the crew was dogged 
with problems from the start. A local Touareg group, the Ahaggar, tailed the mission as they 
attempted to head south into autonomous lands of the southern Sahara, and eventually most of 


the French and Algerian members of Flatters’ party were killed on 16 February 1881, including 


58 « M. Soleillet rappelle que M. Duveyrier a le premier établi ce fait que dans le Sahara toutes les positions qui sont 
notablement au dessus [sic] du niveau de la mer sont salubres, tandis que toutes celles qui sont 4 peu prés au niveau 
de la mer et a fortiori celles qui sont au dessous [sic] sont malsaines, et c’est la race noire seule qui peut s’y 
acclimater...I] ne faut donc compter pour peupler cette région que sur le développement de la population indigéne 
sédentaire, » in Séance du 19 juin 1880, 1TP 1180, ANOM, 4-5. 


°° See Chapter 2 of this dissertation. 
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Flatters. Survivors attempted to make their way back north, but many more died of hunger, thirst, 
and additional attacks from Touareg forces. Several crew members ultimately made it back to 
Ouargla alive in April 1881 but no European survived the second Flatters’ mission. The effort 
spent studying Saharan societies, determining who was indigenous and who would make suitable 
laborers and colonists in future French-occupied Saharan towns appeared to be all for naught. 
Most of all, the insistent belief among prominent experts that Touareg groups would happily 
oblige “peaceful” overtures from Europeans proved to be fatally wrong. 

In the immediate aftermath, metropolitan French and Algerian presses alike characterized 
the failure of the Flatters’ mission as a massacre, calling for punishment of Ahaggar Touareg 
groups and intensified expansion into the Sahara via the Trans-Saharan railway project, if not 
through military force. A funeral service was held in Amiens in northern France in May 1881 to 
grieve the deaths of Flatters and most of the crew, and projects to commemorate the death of 
Flatters were underway within the same year in Paris and in the Sahara. Soon however, the initial 
outpouring of calls for revenge gave way to more pragmatic voices. The French occupation of 
Tunis had only just begun, and the magnificent fiasco of the Flatters’ mission affirmed for those 
who had already been skeptical of trying to colonize a desert that the idea was wasteful and 
chimerical. 

Seeking to rehabilitate her late husband’s military reputation, Flatters’ widow tried to 
convince municipal authorities to establish a monument in Flatters’ honor, but because his 
remains were never recovered from the Sahara, his memorial could not be placed in a cemetery. 
Instead, an obelisk bearing a portrait of Flatters and the names of eight other French crew 
members was placed in the Parc Montsouris in the fourteenth arrondissement of Paris. The 


inscription also obliquely mentioned the “indigenous escorts massacred in Africa,” but did not 
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refer to any indigenous Algerians by name. Instead of recognizing the deaths of the non- 
Europeans who made up the majority of Flatters’ crew, the obelisk was inscribed at the bottom 
with the words “Honor, Patrie, Science, and Civilization,” wedding Saharan rhetoric of 
“peaceful conquest” with knowledge production, patriotism, and a “civilizing mission” that 
would come to define late 19" and early 20" century “high” French imperialism.°° 

In contrast, from 1881 to 1884, the Algerian caucus of the National Assembly 
successfully lobbied and executed plans for a monument in French and Arabic erected in Ouargla 
in memory of “Colonel Flatters and his Companions,” including the full names of Algerian crew 
members.*! Constructed from two stone tablets and inlaid into the southern wall of the citadel of 
Ouargla, the top of the memorial listed French European crew members by last name and 
profession. Of the twelve, seven were directly affiliated with the military, while the rest were 
described as engineers or military doctors. The last name under the primary list was Abd el 
Kader Ben Hamida, described as a representative of the Tijaniyyah Sufi order. Following Ben 
Hamida in smaller script was the first and family names of deceased Algerian tirailleurs and 
auxiliary forces. The circumstances of death were detailed below, generally consistent in both 
French and Arabic: “They left from Ouargla 4 December 1880, entasked with a peaceful 
exploration to seek connections between Algeria and Sudan. They perished, victims of a 


betrayal, in the land of the Ahaggar Touareg, February and March 1881.”°? The mention of 


6° Robert Aldrich, Vestiges of the Colonial Empire in France: Monuments, Museums and Colonial Memories 
(London: Palgrave Macmillan UK: Imprint: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005), 63-64, 160. 


61 John Strachan, “Murder in the Desert: Soldiers, Settlers and the Flatters Expedition in the Politics and Historical 
Memory of European Colonial Algeria, 1830-1881,” French History and Civilization 4 (2017): 211. 


® « Ils partirent de Ouargla le 4 décembre 1880 chargés d’une exploration pacifique entre l’ Algerie et le Soudan ; ils 
perirent victimes d’une trahison au pays des Touareg Ahaggar, février — mars 1881, » and « Rahalt' min wargla fi al- 
yawm al-rab‘a min shahar janbar [Amazigh term for December] ‘am 1880 bi m’amiriyyah salahiyyah li nashad al- 
rawabit bayn al-masalak al-jaz’ariyyah wa bilad al-sudan wa qatalt khayanattan fi nawahi al-tawariq ‘ahqar 
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betrayal gestured to an unfounded rumor that crewmembers from the northern Saharan Chaamba 
nation had let slip the expedition itinerary to Ahaggar Touareg groups. At the bottom of the 
memorial were listed the names of survivors, all hailed as Algerian ¢irailleurs and auxiliary 
forces (see Figures 3 and 4). 

While Algerian crewmembers were notably recognized on the memorial in Ouargla in 
contrast to the obelisk in Paris, the commemoration of their efforts and ultimate deaths for the 
imperial patrie were tarnished by rumors of betrayal. The rumors even more than the names of 
non-European crewmembers lived on, both in stone and in the French colonial imaginary. And, 
while some scholars have argued that Flatters and the failure of his Saharan mission were 
suppressed in French colonial memory,” the deaths of Flatters and his crew would nevertheless 
be invoked and rearticulated by later French military officials, engineers, and laborers from the 
1890s through to the mid-20" century.® Yet besides the deaths of Flatters and his crew, Ouargla 
had been a site of cascading horrors — from property expropriations enacted as part of French 
colonial occupation to its role as a major commercial post for trades in captives and the 
institution of slavery in Saharan oases more generally. Estimates of those trafficked along trans- 


Saharan trails span from six million to fourteen million people, from the mid-7" to the 20" 


fi qusur al-barbar wa tariq ‘am 1881,” in « Photographie du monument érigé, entre 1881 et 1884, sur le front sud de 
la citadelle, » in 65 APC 1, ANOM. 


63 John Strachan, “Murder in the Desert: Soldiers, Settlers and the Flatters Expedition in the Politics and Historical 
Memory of European Colonial Algeria, 1830-1881,” French History and Civilization 4 (2017): 210-23. 


64 See Paul Le Souef’s memoir of laboring on a later iteration of the TSR under the Vichy Regime, renamed the 
Mediterranée-Niger line. Invoking the Flatters “massacre,” he described his fear of being slaughtered by natives. 
Starostina notes however that 1940s laborers on the railway, primarily deportees from the metropole, were most 
threatened by the terrible working conditions. Laborers were forced to construct the only realized portion of the 
railway, between Morocco and Algeria, with their bare hands, and many succumbed to infectious diseases due to the 
poor sanitary quality of the camps. See Natalia Starostina, “Ambiguous Modernity: Representations of French 
Colonial Railways in the Third Republic,” Proceedings of the Western Society for French History 38 (2010), and 
Paul Le Souef, Le train de pose du “Transsaharien” (chemin de fer de la Méditerranée au Niger), Merniger (1): 
Souvenirs (FeniXX, 1988), Part 1, 8. 
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centuries. To borrow from J.P. Daughton, “The greatest violence is that we’ll never really 
know the number who perished.”® Forced to cross the Saharan Desert barefoot for thousands of 
miles with inadequate food and water from western and central Sudan to markets in northern and 
eastern Africa as well as the eastern Mediterranean, untold numbers of captives perished. 
Furthermore, despite claims made by Saharan enslavers and reiterated by numerous French 
writers that Saharan servitude was benign because it was predominantly comprised of enslaved 
women laboring in domestic spheres, the quotidian violence of slavery persisted in the face of 
such platitudes: insults and humiliation, sexual and physical assault, and hard labor within and 
around the house, whether drawing bucket after bucket of water from wells or the grueling labor 
of cultivating dates during the fall harvest season. On top of this, the mark of enslavement 
persisted for generations through socioeconomic marginalization even for family members born 
free, as seen in Chapter 2 of this dissertation. 

The gamut of French TSR discourses and French colonial actions around servitude — 
suppressing slavery, tolerating slavery, rescuing the enslaved through access to French 
civilization — point to what Saidiya Hartman has described as “possess[ing] blackness or the 


black body as a sentimental resource.’ Compared to the outpouring of emotion, 


65 Austen makes a higher estimation based on previous scholarship that examined fiscal registers and census 
documents as well as European travelogues and diplomatic correspondence. He did not examine Arabic-language 
primary sources himself. See Ralph A Austen, “The Trans-Saharan Slave Trade: A Tentative Census,” in The 
Uncommon Market: Essays in the Economic History of the Atlantic Slave Trade (New York: Academic Press, Inc., 
1979), 23-76. The lower figure comes from John Wright, The Trans-Saharan Slave Trade, History and Society in 
the Islamic World (London ; New York: Routledge, 2007), 146, cited in Benjamin Claude Brower, A Desert Named 
Peace: The Violence of France’s Empire in the Algerian Sahara, 1844-1902, History and Society of the Modern 
Middle East Series (New York: Columbia University Press, 2009), 146. 


6° Roxanne Panchasi and J.P. Daughton, “New Books Network - French Studies - J. P. Daughton, ‘In the Forest of 
No Joy: The Congo-Océan Railroad and the Tragedy of French Colonialism,’” accessed December 10, 2023, 
https://newbooksnetwork.com/in-the-forest-of-no-joy, 32:20-32:30. 


67 Saidiya V. Hartman, Scenes of Subjection: Terror, Slavery, and Self-Making in Nineteenth-Century America, Race 
and American Culture (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 21. 
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commemoration, and rehearsals of sentiment after the death of Flatters, discursive performances 
of pity for enslaved captives racialized as Black did not, and could not, translate into 
commensurate forms of recognition. Paraphrasing Zygmunt Bauman, Hartman writes, “if 
sentiment or morality are “inextricably tied to human proximity,” the problem is that in the very 


68 TSR writers raised the problem 


effort to “bring it near” and “inspect it closely,” it dissipated. 
of Saharan slavery in abstract and transhistorical terms, keeping the humanity of enslaved 
individuals at a distance: captives were timeless, anonymous masses who were mentioned as a 
rationale for constructing a TSR, as well as for their potential labor capacities on behalf of 
French colonization in northern Africa. They were not individuals to be seen and memorialized 
like Flatters. 

Hartman notes how mid-19" century American anti-slavery literature and theater upheld 
Black subjection by acting out racialized tropes on behalf of the Black body, that which could 
not rehearse its own suffering. The impossibility for a racialized captive to consent to being 
instrumentalized for TSR construction, and the act of summoning the captive body anyway, 
spoke to the intertwined histories of violence and accumulation enabling trades in captives from 
the Atlantic to the Sahara and Mediterranean. Furthermore, remembering the deaths of the 
Flatters crew as an unjust betrayal by indigenous Algerians, and commemorating the crew at 
Ouargla, a site of historical and contemporary violence especially toward enslaved people 
racialized as Black, reinforced the ways in which Blackness was possessed, articulated, and 
ultimately sublimated by the suffering and death of a white European body. That injustice called 
for compensation and memorialization, if not revenge. While plans to aggressively expand in the 
Sahara were temporarily nixed following Flatters’ death, French forces subsequently formalized 


68 Saidiya V. Hartman, Scenes of Subjection: Terror, Slavery, and Self-Making in Nineteenth-Century America, Race 
and American Culture (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 20. 
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their occupation of territory in the western Sudan (present-day Mali) and established a 
protectorate over Tunisia. 


TSR Discourse Post-Flatters, 1887-1891: Realizing a Foreign, Racialized Labor Regime in 
Occupied Tunisia 


While Trans-Saharan Railway frenzy eventually quieted following the deaths of Flatters 
and his crew, discussions picked up only a few years later among railway lobbyists, militarists, 
colonial administrators, and metropole officials. These different groups were hardly unified in 
their aims and interests around a TSR, but writers across factions reiterated familiar tropes of 
racialized labor regimes and the specter of Saharan slavery to craft a shared language and 
cultural memory around race, slavery, and the African continent. This shared language insisted 
on the natural, embodied work ethic of those racialized as Black, the foreignness of Blackness to 
northern Africa, and Blackness as an exclusive signifier of servitude or enslaved origins. While 
certain turns-of-phrase continued to play off older historical discourses around so-called 
Christian slavery and the inherent savagery of residents of Barbary, performances of pity were 
now reserved for captives racialized as Black. European memory of servitude in northern Africa 
and the broader Ottoman empire as a multiracial and multi-classed phenomenon was better off 
forgotten for the purposes of establishing dominion over non-European peoples and lands. 

By the late 1880s, French railway lobbyist interests had definitively spilled over into 
newly occupied Tunisia. While plans varied in terms of end points — Timbuktu and the Niger 
River Valley to the West or Lake Chad to the East, company lobbyists, primarily based in coastal 
Algeria, were much more concerned with the starting point of the potential railway rather than its 
termini in western, central, or eastern Africa. The starting point mattered because it would shore 
up existing railway company finances through the guarantee of interest to be covered by French 


taxpayers. To sway administrators in northern Africa and the metropole as well as French public 
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opinion, French railway companies in Algeria hoping to consolidate business in Tunisia 
deployed familiar language that emphasized their preferred starting points within a utopic trans- 
Saharan imaginary. Duportal, an engineer for the Railway Company of Bone-Guelma and its 
Extensions based out of northeastern Algeria, explained in August 1887 that to make best use of 
[mise en valeur] of the natural riches of Tunisia, a new railway should be constructed from 
Gabés, a coastal province in southern Tunisia neighboring the island of Djerba and a gateway to 
the desert oases of the Djerid, where lucrative phosphates had recently been discovered just two 
years prior (see Figure 5).°? 

Invoking a familiar pattern among TSR writers who batted away concerns that the project 
was merely chimerical, Duportal added that “we can even foresee, without utopia, a future where 
this line will be extended, starting from Gafsa, to Ghadames via Tozeur, el-Oued, and Beressof, 
to bypass Tripolitania and divert toward our possessions the traffic from Sudan which is 
exclusively accessed by the Tripoli caravans currently.”’? Other French writers in Tunisia 
advocated for their own preferred starting points: one naval official preferred a TSR embarking 
from Bou Gararah, a port on southern Tunisia’s Mediterranean coast, while the French governor 
of the region of Gabes preferred the capital of his own province; arguing that it was a “more 


established” port compared to Bou Gararah.”! 


6° “Compagnie Des Phosphates de Gafsa - Historique,” August 6, 2017, 
https://web.archive.org/web/20170806222850/http://www.cpg.com.tn/Fr/historique 11 8. See also Rebecca 
Gruskin, “The Value within Multiform Commodities: North African Phosphates and Global Markets in the Interwar 
Period,” Journal of Global History 16, no. 3 (2021): 315-35. 


7 « Nouvelles lignes de Tunisie, Etudes des Avant-projets, Note, » M. Duportal, 18 August 1887, 1 TU 1V 941 A, 
Centre des Archives diplomatiques, Nantes (hereafter CADN). 


™ Captain of Frigate Melchior to Resident General in La Goulette, Tunis 3 Sept 1890, 1 A 


DP 12, MAE Courneuve and Governor of Arad/Gabes to Resident General in Tunis, 11 September 1890, 1 ADP 12, 
MAE Courneuve. 
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As TSR scheming picked up, so did renewed European attention toward suppressing 
slavery in the African continent. Christian missionaries and European consuls had been directly 
involved in the redemptions of enslaved individuals hailed as Christian subjects since the early 
modern period, and the alleged threat of Christian slavery had been used as a pretext by the 
French to occupy Algiers in 1830. Meanwhile, British consuls and the British Foreign and Anti- 
Slavery Society intervened in efforts to abolish so-called African slavery in 1846 in Ottoman 
Tunis to gain leverage over the province’s diplomatic and economic affairs. By the late 19" 
century, even though Saharan slavery had markedly declined from its peak at the beginning of 
the century, European writers expressed grave concerns over the traffic in people in the 
continent. 

Attention on suppressing slavery in regions newly occupied by European powers like 
Tunisia was arguably necessary to reinforce the positivist legal categories of “civilized” versus 
“un-civilized nations.” The sovereignty of violent colonial conquest was protected by 
international law only for civilized nations, while the practice of slavery was depicted as barbaric 
and foreign, a more of “un-civilized nations.” Indeed, the Ottoman Empire was pegged as “semi- 
savage” not least because European writers had come to associate slavery as a non-European 
practice.’ Meanwhile, nobles and religious leaders in recently unified Italy formed their own 
Anti-Slavery Society in Palermo in 1888.73 Allied French Catholic administrators in northern 
Africa and the Sahara like Cardinal Lavigerie of the White Fathers order described individuals 


racialized as Black as “Islamicized,” negating the long Islamic history of the continent, and 


® A. Anghie, “Finding the Peripheries: Sovereignty and Colonialism in Nineteenth-Century International Law,” 
Harvard International Law Journal 40, no. 1 (1999): 1-80, Mostafa Minawi, The Ottoman Scramble for Africa: 
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Muslims as “the worst enslavers,” implying that Muslims could only be Arab.”* Lavigerie also 
scapegoated powerful regional rivals like the Sanusi order as menaces complicit in slavery.” In 
1890, an anti-slavery conference was held in Brussels, including representatives from the 
Ottoman Empire, but a subsequent international antislavery societies conference took place in 
Paris the same year, excluding Ottoman officials. Within this milieu, TSR writers’ invocations of 
familiar tropes like racial regimes and the suppression of slavery gained renewed currency. 

On 7 October 1890, the Director General of Public Works in Paris emphasized that a TSR 
was a “project of the first order for the future of our possessions in North Africa” because of 
“one of its most interesting aspects,” the “transformation” of the traffic in enslaved people.”° 
Summarizing studies conducted by M. Blanc, the Inspector of Forests of Gafsa in southwestern 
Tunisia in 1888, the Director General wrote how it was known from travelogues that “certain 


regions of the Sudan” were overpopulated and besieged both by “incessant wars that took place 


between neighboring tribes” as well as the slave trade, “practiced since time immemorial.””’ 


Following this introduction penned in a tragic transhistorical mode, the writer posed a familiar 


™ Ousmane Kane notes that Kanem-Borno empire in central Sudan had been exposed to Islam as early as the 7" 
century, A.D. This is arguably earlier than the Maghrib (around the 8" century). See Ousmane Oumar Kane, Beyond 
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and Michael A. Gomez, African Dominion: A New History of Empire in Early and Medieval West Africa, [Enhanced 
Credo edition] (Princeton: University Press, 2018), 304-306. 
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1TU/1V/1427, CADN, 11, 30. 


76 « Mais il ne faut pas perdre de vue que c’est le transport des esclaves qui est 1’élément le plus important du trafic 
des caravanes. Ce trafic devra en effet disparaitre mais il peut étre remplacé par un trafic équivalent sous une autre 
forme ; et c’est la, croyons-nous, un des cétés les plus intéressants de cette grande entreprise, » in « Note - 
Transformation du trafic des esclaves, »» Director General of Public Works, 7 October 1890, [ADP/12, MAE 
Courneuve, 20-22. 


77 « On sait en effet par les récits des explorateurs, non seulement que certaines régions du Soudan sont trés- 
peuplées, mais que la population s’y multiplié a tel point qu’elle ne tarderait pas a étre en disproportion compléte 
avec les ressources du pays, si elle n’avait a subir d’énormes et continuelles saignées par le fait des guerres 
incessantes qui s’y livrent entre tribus voisines et si elle n’ était regulierement [sic] drainée par le traite des esclaves, 
qui s’y pratique de temps immémorial, » in « Note - Transformation du trafic des esclaves, » Director General of 
Public Works, 7 October 1890, 1ADP/12, MAE Courneuve, 20-22. 
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solution written in the future tense: “we will find, then, an inexhaustible reserve of workers [who 
are] undemanding (sobre), docile, habituated to extreme climates, and practiced at working the 
land.” This excess population of people in the Sudan would be conveyed to North Africa along 
Saharan networks. There, they would labor as “the most essential contingent” of workers who 
would make best use of the “vast territories that remain today without culture” in northern 
Africa. This group would be used to colonize the coastlines that were only “partly conquered,” 
then they would be used to “penetrate the plateaus of the Atlas” and “seize the oasis regions 
bordering the Sahara.”’”® 

Even if a TSR was ultimately never constructed besides for a small portion of railway 
connecting eastern Morocco to western Algeria in the mid-20" century, the labor regimes many 
TSR writers had in mind did indeed come into fruition in the late 19" century. Inés Mrad Dali 
has examined how French officials in occupied Tunisia capitalized upon local racialized labor 
regimes, particularly Ahamassah or sharecropping performed by inhabitants of southern Tunis 
with presumed enslaved lineage, and adapted them for forced labor extracted from newly arrived 


freed captives from western and central Africa.’”? French officials purchased these individuals in 


clandestine markets in Ottoman Tripoli, conveyed them to Tunisia, and forced them to work on 


78 « Nous trouverons donc 1a une réserve inépuisable de travailleurs sobres, dociles, habitués 4 un climat extréme, 
exercés aux travaux de la terre et que l’accroissement incessant de la population forcera d’émigrer. Le Transsaharien 
sera le canal par lequel cet excédent de population viendra se déverser sur nos possessions du Nord de |’ Afrique, ot 
elles apporteront le contingent le plus essentiel, celui qui nous fait le plus défaut, pour la mise en valeur des vastes 
territoires qui restent aujourd’hui sans culture. C’est par ce moyen seulement que |’on peut espérer voir la 
colonisation s’étendre au-dela des z6nes [sic] littorales qu’elle a déja en partie conquises, pénétrer sur les plateaux 
de l’Atlas pour descendre sur le versant sud et atteindre les régions a oasis qui bordent le Sahara. A ce point de vue 
on ne saurait nier que la communication projetée avec le Soudan ne présent un intérét de premier ordre pour |’avenir 
de nos possessions du Nord de |’ Afrique, » in « Note - Transformation du trafic des esclaves, »» Director General of 
Public Works, 7 October 1890, 1ADP/12, MAE Courneuve, 20-22. 


® Jocelyne Dakhlia, L’oubli de la cité: la mémoire collective a l’épreuve du lignage dans le Jérid tunisien, Textes a 
l’appui. Série Anthropologie (Paris: La Découverte, 1990), 30-35. 
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construction sites and in agriculture.®° Colonialists were arguably inspired by TSR discourses, 
and a longer French imperial history of post-abolition forced labor regimes, but also tailored 
these policies based on local racialized hierarchies. 

As seen in Chapter 2, indentured sharecropping and agricultural labor had typically been 
performed by captives forcibly conveyed from western and central Sudan (‘abid) or by 
indigenous dark-skinned individuals of free and enslaved ancestry (shuwashin) in the southern 
regions of the province. Ismael Montana has also argued that by the mid-19" century, southern 
racialized labor regimes spread to olive and cereal cultivation in northern and coastal cities of the 
province due to greater European economic encroachment in land sales, as well as detrimental 
Beylical policies allowing for advance sales of crops before harvest.! Returning to the Director 
General’s note, however, his choice of the word “transformation” rather than the “suppression” 
or “abolition” of slavery, was telling. 

In a polished copy of the Director General’s note, he explained that the point of the 
railway was not to suppress slavery or even the Saharan trade in people, but rather to protect 
regions currently under French occupation. Elaborating, the Director wrote 

Now, if we consider how weak the occupied zone [is], and the likelihood of [its] being 

effectively protected along the railway line compared to the immense expanse of the 

Sahara, we must admit with difficulty that the railway will only modify some of the 

routes followed by the slave caravans which will continue to head either toward Morocco 

or Tripolitania. This will undoubtedly be the case as long as there remains on the coast of 


Africa a point of exit for this human commodity, that is to say, a coastal zone that is not 
subject to [non soumise 4a] the influence and effective surveillance of a civilized nation.* 


8° Inés Mrad Dali, “From Forgetting to Remembrance,” in Af the Limits of Memory, ed. Nicola Frith and Kate 
Hodgson (Liverpool University Press, 2015), 191-208. 


51 Ismael M. Montana, “European Capitalism and the Effects of Agricultural Commercialization on Slave Labor in 
Tunisia, 1780s-1880s,” Labor History 58, no. 2 (2017): 201-14. 


82 « “Or, si l'on songe combien est faible la zone occupée et susceptible d'étre efficacement protégée le long de la 
voie ferrée, par rapport a l'lmmense étendue du Sahara, on admettra difficilement qu'au point de vue du transport des 
esclaves la voie ferrée ait d’autre résultats que de modifier quelques’ uns des itinéraires suivis par les caravanes 
d’esclaves, qui continueront a se diriger soit sur le Maroc soit sur la Tripolitaine. II en sera sans doute ainsi tant qu’il 
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The Director’s remarks echoed the policy and actions of French officials in 19"-century northern 
Africa, who, despite the 1848 abolition of slavery in France and its empire, either turned a blind 
eye to or even participated in the continued trade in people and institution of slavery in occupied 
Algeria, especially in Saharan oases.*? It also spoke to the overall purpose of TSR discourses in 
the 1890s among railway lobbyists in French-occupied northern Africa as well as metropolitan 
politicians and administrators: to maintain seized land and assets. In fact, according to an 1889 
monograph published by General Charles Philebert, chief of the Arab Bureau of Miliyanah in 
northwestern Algeria, a TSR was necessary for rapidly assembling French troops across the 
region to protect Algeria from the possibility of European naval invasions and terrestrial native 
insurrections. Tunisia, he wrote, would play an equally important role, as Bizerte along the 
northern coast would certainly be another possible location of such incursions. He concluded 
with a rhetorical question, ““What good is all the effort, all the money spent to colonize this 
country, if we do not take the necessary precautions to defend and conserve it.””** 
Conclusion 

Alongside Philebert’s remarks on the “pacific conquest of the African interior” as key to 
French stability in northern Africa, his monograph on the necessity of a TSR promoted now- 


familiar tropes of Islam as foreign to regions of the continent south of the Sahara, and Blackness 


as foreign to northern Africa, even going so far as to subtitle his monograph Negroes, Muslims, 


subsistera sur la cote d’ Afrique une porte de sortie pour cette marchandise humaine, c’est-a-dire une zone littorale 
non soumise a ]’influence et 4 la surveillance effective d’une nation civilisée,” in « Note du Directeur Général des 
Travaux Publics, » in Régence de Tunis, Projet du Chemin de fer Transsaharien, 7 October 1890, 1TU/1/V/ 942B, 
Centre des Archives diplomatiques, Nantes. 


83 Benjamin Claude Brower, A Desert Named Peace:The Violence of France’s Empire in the Algerian Sahara, 
1844-1902, History and Society of the Modern Middle East Series (New York: Columbia University Press, 2009). 


84 Charles Philebert, La Conquéte Pacifique de |’Intérieur Africain : Négres, Musulmans, et Chrétiens (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1889), 8. 
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and Christians. Rendering Blackness, Islam, and Christianity mutually exclusive despite long 
histories of both religions on the continent and French policy in occupied Senegal indicating 
otherwise,*° Philebert allowed for the possibility of Islam south of the Sahara only through the 
process of conversion and only under duress, as in his description of the Sanusi order 
“succeeding” in incorporating freed “Negroes” into the brotherhood and turning them into 
“fanatics.”°* And similar to the Director General of Public Works, he understood the aim of a 
TSR not to be the suppression of the institution of “Muslim slavery,” which he described as 
benign, but targeted at Saharan slave trading, where “poor souls” (les malheureux) were treated 
like livestock.’ While Philebert argued that a TSR was necessary for addressing the Saharan 
traffic in people, he refused to accept any historical or contemporary French complicity in the 
traffic, despite evidence from fellow Europeans pointing to the contrary. Indeed, Philebert 
quoted Scottish missionary Stanley Livingstone during his mid-19"-century travels, who noted 
how enslavers traveled under the French flag in Zanzibar. Yet Philebert rejected Livingstone’s 
observations, implying British bias: “we do not believe that anyone in the world believes that 


France really supports the trade under its own flag, and we are of the firm belief that the whole 


85 On Christianity on the African continent at least since the 15" century see JOHN K. THORNTON, “AFRO- 
CHRISTIAN SYNCRETISM IN THE KINGDOM OF KONGO,” Journal of African History 54, no. 1 (2013): 53- 
77. On Islam in French-occupied western Africa see Allan Christelow, “The Muslim Judge and Municipal Politics in 
Colonial Algeria and Senegal,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 24, no. 1 (1982): 3-24, David Robinson, 
“French 'Islamic' Policy and Practice in Late Nineteenth-Century Senegal,” Journal of African History 29, 3 (1988). 


8¢ Ses efforts [Sanusiyyah] se sont portés avec un plein succés sur le centre de I'Afrique, d'abord au Wadai, que ses 
négres affranchis ont converti et ont fanatis, » in Charles Philebert, La Conquéte Pacifique de |’Intérieur Africain : 


Negres, Musulmans, et Chrétiens (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1889), 223. 


87 Charles Philebert, La Conquéte Pacifique de |’Intérieur Africain : Négres, Musulmans, et Chrétiens (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1889), 259-260. 
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world has entire confidence in the noble sentiments of its children in their perseverance to hunt 
the representatives of this ignoble commerce.’”*® 

For Philebert, trafficked individuals racialized as “Negroes” were to be pitied — “les 
pauvres négres” — but nothing more.*’ Action was reserved for a future Trans-Saharan Railway, 
to rival the Trans-Caspian in the Russian Empire, that would avenge the deaths of European 
explorers while securing seized lands. In a map summarizing “ways to penetrate the Sahara” in 
Philebert’s monograph, his legend included the itineraries of travelers and the routes of Saharan 
caravans, as well as the places where travelers perished, marked with a Christian cross and the 
year of death. Flatters, 1881, kept cartographic company with thirteen missionaries near 
Ghadames, Von Berry in 1876 in the Fezzan south of Ottoman Tripolitania, and Lieutenant Palat 
in 1886 near the southwestern border of French-occupied Algeria and autonomous Morocco (see 
Figures 6 through 8).”° No mention was made of the hundreds of thousands of enslaved captives 
who had perished in the same oasis towns and on the same Saharan routes. Such masses needed 
not be recognized by their individual names or homelands. But the deaths of individual, 
European males were facts that could be counted and accounted for. With the cultural memory of 
enslaved individuals racialized as Christian or European selectively suppressed, captives who 
could only be racialized as Black were not merely forgotten. The coercion marking their lives 


was transformed — sublimated — in commemorations recognizing the dignity of white life. 


88 “Nous ignorons quel est le fait qui a provoqué cette boutade, mais nous ne croyons pas que personne, dans e 
monde, croie que la Franche couvre réellement de son pavillon la traite, et nous avons la ferme croyance que le 
monde entier a la plus enti¢re confiance dans la noblesse des sentiments de ses enfants, et dans leur persévérance a 
poursuivre partout tous les représentants de cet ignoble commerce, » in Charles Philebert, La Conquéte Pacifique de 
l’Intérieur Africain : Négres, Musulmans, et Chrétiens (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1889), 259-260. 


8° Charles Philebert, La Conquéte Pacifique de |’Intérieur Africain : Négres, Musulmans, et Chrétiens (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1889), 338. 


0 “7 égende - Croquis des Voies de Pénétration du Sahara, » in Charles Philebert, La Conquéte Pacifique de 
l’Intérieur Africain : Négres, Musulmans, et Chrétiens (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1889), inset. 
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Conclusion 
« Comme si on ne pouvait étre a la fois noir et tunisien ! » 
-  Affet Mosbah, « Etre noire en Tunisie, » Jeune Afrique! 

While Tunisia may be the smallest country in the Maghrib, comparative histories of 
slavery in the region underscore complex transformations to ideologies of racialization, slavery, 
and empire that took place across the African continent and the Ottoman Empire from the mid- 
18" to the late 19 century, with significant ramifications for the present-day. Three arguments 
are at the foundation of this dissertation: 1) that Tunis was a hub for overlapping human 
trafficking networks across the Sahara and Mediterranean 2) that distinct racial ideologies held 
by western European observers and western and northern African Muslim elites converged in 
Tunis, transforming conceptualizations of Blackness and slavery in the province and 3) that free 
and enslaved inhabitants racialized as Black possess deep and rich histories in the region that 
continue to shape Tunisia in the present-day. 

Scholars of slavery have tended to examine histories of human trafficking in isolation, 
with a predominant focus on transatlantic trades in people. While this approach has provided a 
deeper understanding of demographic, political, and economic factors driving particular forced 
migrations of people, it obscures the ways in which transatlantic slave trading out the African 
continent by the 18" century operated alongside other trades in people in and around the 
continent, especially trans-Saharan networks extant since the medieval period. Furthermore, 
transatlantic dynamics had a major influence on the trajectory of other human trafficking 
networks in and out of the continent, even after the transatlantic trade’s legal suppression by the 
British in the early 19 century. Instead of examining these networks in isolation, this 


' « As if we cannot be both Black and Tunisian!” in Affet Mosbah, “Etre noire en Tunisie,” JeuneA frique.com, July 
12, 2004, https://www.jeuneafrique.com/112359/archives-thematique/etre-noire-en-tunisie/. 
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dissertation has examined Tunis’s role as a hub connecting human trafficking out of western and 
central Sudan to commercial networks across the Maghrib and the Mediterranean by the late 18" 
and early 19" centuries. Ultimately, by centering slavery in Tunisia, we are given the opportunity 
to generatively examine how human trafficking networks in the African continent were 
overlapping, dynamic, and, in the words of Africanist historian Ralph Austen, “complementary,” 
with major repercussions for social hierarchies in Tunis and beyond.” 

This dissertation begins in the mid-18" century, examining how slavery in Ottoman 
Tunis, as in other Ottoman provinces, was a phenomenon that relied on the labor of people 
coming from the Black Sea, the northern Mediterranean, eastern Sudan, as well as western and 
central Sudan. For Beylical ministers, landowners, and merchants in the province, slavery was 
not understood as exclusively tied to Blackness, nor was Blackness understood primarily in 
terms of skin color. These ideologies were also shared with western African Muslim elites like 
visiting Fulani pilgrim Ahmad ibn al-Qadi al-Timbuktawt. Tunis became more deeply ensconced 
in trans-Saharan human trafficking in the late 18" and early 19" centuries as revolutions swept 
western and central African states. Meanwhile, western European empires forced through 
capitulations treaties allowing for increased, and by 1830, unlimited European commerce in the 
Ottoman province, resulting in an influx of migrants and merchants from the northern 
Mediterranean arriving on Tunis’s shores in the early-mid 19" century. 

The voluntary and forced movement of people from Timbuktu, Hausaland and Kanem- 
Borno empire as well as the northern Mediterranean resulted in a convergence of distinct racial 
ideologies. While northern and western African Muslim elites in the late 18" and early 19" 
centuries conceptualized Blackness primarily through religion and genealogy over skin color in 


? Ralph A Austen, “The Trans-Saharan Slave Trade: A Tentative Census,” in The Uncommon Market: Essays in the 
Economic History of the Atlantic Slave Trade (New York: Academic Press, Inc., 1979), 23-76. 
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contrast to western European observers in the province, increasing European encroachment 
dovetailed with transformations to African Muslim elite understandings of racialization and 
slavery. Deploying methods of historical linguistics, I trace how, by the mid-19" century, 
Beylical elites flattened distinctions between indigenous dark-skinned Tunisians (shuwashin) and 
recently conveyed captives from Hausaland and Kanem-Borno empire (‘abid). By grouping 
shuwashin and ‘abid together on censuses, Beylical elites obfuscated the centuries-long presence 
of dark-skinned inhabitants in the province, rendering Blackness in terms of skin color as foreign 
to the northern regions of the African continent. 

Despite the erasure and dehumanization of people racialized as Black that took place in 
the province over the course of the 19" century, Black inhabitants nevertheless made their lives 
in Tunis, whether their families had lived in the region for millennia or they had been violently 
conveyed to the province during human trafficking escalations in the late 18 and early 19" 
centuries. Reading “along the bias grain,” in the words of Marisa Fuentes, I amplify the presence 
of Black Tunisians in fiscal registers, medical journals, religious treatises, and consular 
correspondence that reduced minoritized people to marginalia. Instead, I trace how inhabitants 
racialized as Black self-actualized abolition by fleeing from abusive enslavers in the early-mid 
19" century, how they cultivated networks of power, mutual aid, and kinship through 
confraternities (divar jama‘a), and how inhabitants racialized as Black continue to lead widely 
popular Bori-Stambeli therapeutics into the present. Black Tunisians have fundamentally shaped 
and transformed the history, culture, and politics of the region, past and present. 

Just over a year ago on February 21, 2023, Tunisian President Kais Saied delivered an 
address livestreamed on Facebook deploring “hordes of illegal migrants” from the south of the 


Sahara as threats to the country’s “Islamic and Arab” identity. Following these comments, Black 
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inhabitants of Tunisia have increasingly been unable to live their lives freely due to vigilante 
violence, arbitrary arrests by police, and eviction notices forcing people to live on the street. 
Shipwrecks between Tunis and Italy have risen to unprecedented rates in the past year, and on 
top of this, Black inhabitants attempting to flee Tunisia by boat have been violently targeted at 
sea by Tunisian border authorities with tear gas and engine seizures.* Thousands of individuals 
have been rounded up by Tunisian police and left to die in the Saharan desert areas bordering 
Algeria and Libya.° In an open letter to the President, Black Tunisian activist and writer Maha 
Abdelhamid wrote 
The bodies and dignity of Sub-Saharan migrants have been harmed...this evil has not 
only affected immigrants from sub-Saharan Africa, but also the Tunisian people as a 
whole, and more particularly Black Tunisians who have been frequently arrested...Taxi 
drivers are permitted to take up the role of police in demanding their identification. We 


Black Tunisians, particularly in Tunis capital, have had to prove that we are Tunisian 
because we don’t resemble the phantasmic national ‘demographic structure.’° 


3 Chahd Lina Belhadj and Fadil Aliriza, “Black People Attacked, Evicted in Tunisia after President’s Racist 
Statement,” Meshkal (blog), March 1, 2023, https://meshkal.org/black-people-attacked-evicted-in-tunisia-after- 
presidents-racist-stat/. 
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4 “Naufrage en Tunisie : ‘Les rescapés racontent que les garde-cétes ont jeté du gaz lacrymogene dans le canot, 
InfoMigrants, June 27, 2023, https://www.infomigrants.net/fr/post/49929/naufrage-en-tunisie--les-rescapes- 
racontent-que-les-gardecotes-ont-jete-du-gaz-lacrymogene-dans-le-canot. 


5 On 16 July 2023, after Tunisian authorities forced Matyla (Fatima) Dosso, Mbengue Nyimbilo Crepin, and their 
young daughter, Marie, to cross the desert border to Libya by foot without water, the bodies of Dosso and Marie 
were found face down in the sand. A photograph of their bodies has been widely shared on social media, as well as 
by Crepin, who survived, as evidence of the widespread and systematic human rights violations of the Tunisian state 
against individuals racialized as sub-Saharan. See Najla Ben Salah, “Juthatan ft al-Sahara’: Qissah Fatima wa 
Ibnatihah al-Matrudatayn min Tunis,” Nawaat (blog), August 8, 2023, 
https://nawaat.org/2023/08/08/%d8%ac%d8%ab%d8%aa%d8%a7%d9%86-%d9%8 1%d9%8a- 
%d8%a7%dI%84%d8%b5%d8%ad%d8%b 1 %d8%a7%od8%a1-%d9%82%d8%b5%d8%aI- 
%d9%81%d8%a7%d8%aa%d9%8a%dI%85%d8%a7- 

%d9%88%d8%a7%d8%a8%d9%86%d8%aa%dI%87 %d8%a7-Y%d8%a7%d9%84/. 


6 Maha Abdelhamid, “Lettre ouverte de la part d’une citoyenne Tunisienne Noire au président Kais Saied,” 
Kapitalis (blog), March 8, 2023, https://kapitalis.com/tunisie/2023/03/08/lettre-ouverte-de-la-part-dune-citoyenne- 
tunisienne-noire-au-president-kais-saied/. 
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Abdelhamid’s letter shows how Saied’s comments have condoned verbal and physical violence 
against anyone racialized as Black in Tunisia. Saied’s ideology is both contemporary, echoing 
far-right white supremacist conspiracy theories of “the great replacement” as seen in France and 
the United States, but it is also cultivated from deeper historical roots, as I have argued in this 
dissertation.’ The conditions of Black Tunisians’ appearances in the conventional archival record 
are just one indication of this history, and the ways in which anti-Black, patriarchal, and colonial 
ideologies circulated among African and European elites in early-19th-century Ottoman Tunis, 
even prior to formal French occupation in 1881. 

Reading Black Tunisian history in the postcolonial present requires us to recognize the 
constructedness of race, the ways that Blackness is not a stable category across time and place. 
At the same time, we are called to recognize the devastatingly violent outcomes for those 
racialized as Black in Tunisia and globally, in the 19 century, and now. Local histories of anti- 
Black racism, understood primarily through religion and gender, are being both rearticulated and 
transformed in the present. While anti-Black racism is operating primarily through skin color in 
contemporary Tunisia, Saied’s invocation of “Arab and Islamic” indicates a deeper history of 


racialization understood not only through skin color, but also through religious lines. I 


7 President Habib Bourguiba strived to unify the country beyond socio-ethnic, patrilineal, or religious affiliations in 
the newly independent Tunisia of the 1950s and 1960s. Building upon a policy introduced under French occupation 
to conscript Tunisians into the colonial military, Bourguiba re-launched an effort to replace surnames with 
patronymic last names. For Black Tunisians, however, the elimination of surnames that explicitly referenced a 
previously enslaved status or presumed sub-Saharan origins did not create a firmer sense of social belonging. 
Instead, a newly created patronymic that was not widely known or recognized suggested shallow lineage in the 
region, further reinforcing a permanent sense of foreignness. Since 2018, with the passage of Law 50 banning racial 
discrimination, Black Tunisians have submitted petitions to change surnames that suggest a racialized or enslaved 
status, but socio-economic prejudice and violence against those presumed to have sub-Saharan social origins 
persists, and has escalated especially in the wake of President Saied’s racist remarks in February 2023. See Afifa 
Ltifi, “Black Tunisians and the Pitfalls of Bourguiba’s Homogenization Project,” Project on Middle East Political 
Science (blog), June 16, 2020, https://pomeps.org/black-tunisians-and-the-pitfalls-of-bourguibas-homogenization- 
project. See also Muriam Haleh Davis, “Race and Decolonization in North Africa,” Oxford Research Encyclopedia 
of African History, February 22, 2023, 9. 
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conceptualize this archival encounter between past and present anti-Black racisms through an 
ethics of relationality. This ethics holds multiple temporal and spatial frames — the forced 
movement of people across the Sahara and Mediterranean in the early 19 century and in 2024 
are distinct, and the resistance and organizing of Black Tunisian activists and allies has yielded 
major changes since the 19" century. At the same time, elite attitudes of racialization have 
continued to circulate and transform, leaving discrimination and death in their wake.® But, to 
borrow from Vincent Brown, “As surely as wind and water change the contours of stone, 
slavery’s archival sources have been shaped by the black people they rarely describe...” Black 
Tunisians have deep histories in northern Africa, and the continued popularity of Bori/Stambeli 
in the present, still led by Black Tunisians, points to just some of the many cultural, medical, and 
therapeutic contributions of Black Tunisians to the region. 

An ethics of relationality calls for archival readings along the bias grain, as well as 
collective dissent. It means coalitions of “common difference” among researchers and organizers 
across the Global South and North, reflecting the multi-sited location of Black Tunisians’ 
archival trace in early-19"-century Tunisia, and in colonial European archives in the present- 


day.'° This dissertation ultimately makes the case that a narrative of slavery and racialization in 


8 I borrow the notion of capital from Christina Sharpe. Regarding the Black Mediterranean and migration, Sharpe 
writes, “The ongoing crisis of capital in the form of migrants fleeing lives made unlivable is becoming more and 
more visible, or perhaps, less and less able to be ignored...The crisis is often framed as one of refugees fleeing 
internal economic stress and internal conflicts, but subtending this crisis is the crisis of capital and the wreckage 
from the continuation of military and other colonial projects of US/European wealth extraction and immiseration,” 
in Christina Elizabeth Sharpe, In the Wake: On Blackness and Being (Durham: Duke University Press, 2016), 59. 


° Vincent Brown, Tacky’s Revolt: The Story of an Atlantic Slave War (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 2020), 13. 


10 Chandra Talpade Mohanty, “Cartographies of Struggle: Third World Women and the Politics of Feminism,” in 
Feminism without Borders: Decolonizing Theory, Practicing Solidarity (Durham: Duke University Press, 2003), 55. 
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Tunisia is a local history, a transregional history, a transimperial history, but most importantly, it 


is an African history. 
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